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PREFACE 


“SINCE the creation of man there has been no 
subject that so immediately concerns the life and 
happiness of the individual, the unity and harmony 
of the family, and the stability and prosperity of 
the State, as does that of the reproduction of the 
best and most beautiful forms of humanity.” 

Thus Dr. Cowan wrote in the first edition of his 
book “THE SCIENCFE OF A NEW LIFE,” and it may 
be reaffirmed today. To this end the book was writ- 
ten, and in a practical, systematic, yet clean and 
idealistic way, the author recorded his thoughts as 
to how the desired goal may be reached. 

The subject of which it treats, and the sum 
of knowledge generally, have so greatly progressed, 
that in order to bring it up-to-date, a thorough re- 
vision of the work became necessary. 

Thus, without changing the general style and 
character of the book, its non--technical language, 
its high tone of morality and idealism—TuH" 
SCIENCE OF A Nuw Lire” has been entirely revised 
and largely rewritten. New chapters have been 
added on certain much discussed questions of the 
day. 

The work has been done with care and enthuai- 
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asin, and with a firm conviction of its success. Suc- 
cess in the teaching of the science of life, as in all 
other affairs of life, requires first of all, a belief in 
its success. Fear of failure is almost sure to cause 
failure, just as the conviction of success often 
brings success—enables one to surmount obstacles. 
Optimism should never be lost sight of, in doing 
any kind of work—optimism always, and in spite 
of everything. 

Enough has been said, it is believed, to convince 
any open-minded and reasonable person who scans 
the words inscribed on its pages—words that apply 
to every boy and girl, man and woman—married 
or single—that it should be the aim and object of 
all to live a true, and pure, physically and morally 
clean life. If it succeeds in doing this, even in 
part, the chief purpose of the book will have been 
accomplished. 

Liberal use has been made of the published writ- 
ings of others. The book is a revisicn, and no spe 
cial claim is made to originality in its composition. 

Thus, abstracts and quotations have been freely 
taken from encyclopedias, textbooks, and other 
publications, among which may be mentioned: 
“The New International Encyclopedia,” Dodd, 
Mead & Co. (1918) ; “Woods’ Reference Handbook 
of the Medical Sciences” (1916); “Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene,” by M. J. Rosenau, M.D., D. 
Appleton & Co. (1916); “Public Health and Hy- 
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giene,” by W. H. Park, M.D., Lea, Febiger & Co. 
(1920) ; “Birth Control or The Limitation of Off- 
spring,” by W. J. Robinson, M.D., Eugenics Pub- 
lishing Co. (1924); “What Eugenics Is—and 
Isn’t,” by French Strother, World’s Work (Feb., 
1925) ; Sexual Knowledge by Winfield Scott Hall, 
Ph.D., M.D., The John C. Winston Co., (1918) ; 
and various bulletins published by the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, the New York State De- 
partment of Health, and the U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau—to all of which due 
credit is given. 
ARTHUR R. GUBRARD. 
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INTRODUCTION 


InasMucH as the title of this book—“Tuu 
Scmncs oF A New Lire’—although attractive in 
itself, may be somewhat alarming to some people 
on account of its high-sounding name, it may be 
well to explain at the outset that there is nothing 
contained in its pages to frighten anyone, either 
the oversensitive by its real significance, or the 
non-professional or common reader by its rather 
technical title. 

The subject of which the book treats is SEX in 
health and disease—the elements of the biology, 
and physiology of sex—or sex hygiene, sometimes 
called social hygiene, including the social aspects 
of the subjcts as well as the physical, mental and 
moral relations of the individual to sex life, its re- 
production, growth and development. 

Formerly the subject of sex was tabooed by all 
respectable people, at least in public, and it was 
scarcely whispered even in the privacy of the home. 
It was shrouded in a veil of mystery, surrounded 
by a sort of “conspiracy of silence”’—and to dis- 
cuss sex questions was considered indecent. 
Without realizing it, the home, the school, the 
church, and the press have encouraged this mys- 
tery, joined in this conspiracy. Hence such titles 
as “THE SCIENCE or A New Lirn,” a subject of 
which everybody but doctors was assumed to be in 
the dark, especially children, who were supposedly 
kept in a blissful state of innocence. 

But in the meantime, other agencies have been 
spreading misinformation in sex matters—infor- 
mation that was not only wrong but often very 
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harmful. As the result of this, the large majority 
of young people have grown up with false ideas 
about sex and in almost total ignorance of the true 
facts. It is only within the last few years that the 
public has been aroused to a realization of the fact 
that many tragedies among the married, much 
suffering among innocent women and children, 
and much inefficiency among young men and 
women have been caused by the loathsome and 
ruinous sex diseases. 

Instruction regarding the biology, and physi- 
ology of sex—some accurate knowledge of 
the origin of human life, of the normal functions of 
the reproductive organs, and of the diseases which 
may affect sex health, will remedy, in part at least, 
many of these evils. Enlightenment of the public 
on this subject may mean that in a comparatively 
few years this country will produce the finest 
physical and mental specimens of manhood and 
womanhood in the history of the world. Continued 
ignorance may mean the reverse. 

The sex problem is one of the most complex and 
difficult of solution. It is particularly perplexing: 
first, because its evils have existed from time im- 
memorial (they are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, in the Book of Leviticus); second, be- 
cause this problem is inextricably bound up with 
two other problems equally difficult of solution, 
viz., prostitution and alcoholism; and, third, be- 
cause we are dealing with a primal passion or in- 
stinct — perhaps the strongest instinct of the 
human race—which when used in accordance with 
the laws of nature is one of the greatest of bless- 
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ings, but which when these laws are transgressed 
may be the greatest curse. 

While the sex problem, therefore, cannot be 
solved at once, while the sex diseases cannot be 
immediately suppressed, the evils can be con- 
trolled, and by persistent and systematic education 
of the public through the individual, in all possible 
ways, as by Federal, State and Municipal depart- 
ments of health, by means of lectures, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., by private and public instruction in 
the home, in the school, in the church, and in the 
press—and through such books as “THE SCIENCE 
or A New Lire”’—the problem may be solved and 
the evils be eventually suppressed. 

But the difficulties of the situation should not 
deter us and all who labor for the social uplift 
from endeavoring to overcome them; for there is 
no more pressing problem awaiting solution. 
It is one that should engage the attention 
not only of sanitarians, physicians, nurses and 
others interested in the medical sciences, but 
of all thinking people—all good citizens—young 
and old, men and women, married or single, 
rich or poor—and especially of those persons 
who contemplate marriage, and parents, teach- 
ers and other guardians and instructors of the 
young. It is a question for the wisest heads, the 
kindest hearts and the profoundest study. 

While this subject, however, is primarily one of 
preventive medicine, it is not a question of abstract 
Science, and it does not necessarily require any 
great amount of intelligence to understand and 
apply its principles. 

Many people are inclined to regard all science 
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and medicine as abstruse, if not mystical—a kind 
of magic or “black art,” as it was called in olden 
times—interesting, perhaps, to doctors, philosoph- 
ers, and other gentlemen of that ilk, but of no con- 
cern to any ordinary person, and beyond the com- 
prehension of the “man in the street.” Yet, as 
Prof. Huxley, the great apostle of popular science 
has said: “Science is nothing more than trained 
and organized common sense.... The vast results 
attained by science are won by no mystical facul- 
ties, by no mental processes, other than those 
which are practiced by every one of us in the 
humblest and meanest affairs of life.” 

Nor does science confiict with religion as some 
seem to think who are ignorant of the aims and ob- 
jects as well as of the facts of science. Science 
seeks to know the truth regarding the physical 
basis of life—to explain the laws of nature by rea- 
sonable theories—but the truth that it seeks and 
gradually finds is not always the final truth. “The 
glory as well as the eternal incentive of science ig 
that it adds little by little to the edifice of truth. 
The error or errors always is the assumption that 
the final truth has been discovered” (Farrand). 
Theories of science are only true as long as they 
have not been proved untrue. But Science can 
never replace or destroy religion—the silent aspi- 
rations of the soul—it does not concern itself with 
the spiritual, only with the physical forces of life. 

And 60, since science is of general interest and 
readily understood by all when expressed in non- 
technical language and instead of replacing or 
destroying religion, gives us a broader view of life 
—it behooves all of us, to acquire some accurate 
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knowledge about it—that kind of knowledge that 
gives life. “The excellence of knowledge is that 
wisdom giveth life’ (Eccleciastics, vii-12). 

The sex problem is not only a health problem; it 
is a moral and social problem. It is not an abstract 
scientific problem; it is a practical common sense 
problem, applicable to every person in the routine 
business of life. In a word, it is your problem, my 
problem, everybody’s problem. 

What will you do to help solve it? 

As the first step toward answering this vital 
question, intelligently and correctly, you are ad: 
vised the careful reading and digesting of “THE 
SCIENCE OF A New LIFE,” 


The Science of a New Life 
CHAPTER L. 


MARRIAGE AND ITS ADVANTAGES—OBJEOCTS IN 
MARRYING 

MARRIAGE in the popular acceptation of the 
term, signifies the legal union of man and woman 
—a contract, both civil and religious, by which the 
parties to the contract engage to live together in 
mutual affection and fidelity until death shall 
Separate them. 

The legal union and contract, both civil and reli- 
gious, is the rule generally observed in all civil- 
ized nations; the mutual affection and fidelity until 
death shall separate them, unfortunately the rare 
exception. 

That there is, in our present age, a large amount 
of unhappiness and suffering, the result of mismat- 
ing men and women, is a sad fact; and yet, when 
the various reasons and objects are given as the 
desire for marrying, the cause is not hard to dis- 
cern. 

Objections to marrying: One of the prime and 
most universal reasons advanced by men for de- 
clining to marry is the want of money to support 
the wife in the position in which she has 
hitherto moved. A man with a stated salary, 
or commencing business, dreads the responsibil- 
ity of a wife and the subsequent children. This 
fails in being an adequate reason, notwith- 
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standing the high cost of living at present, 
for it proceeds as much from selfishness as 
from dread of poverty. A man who advances 
this as a cause for remaining single will usually be 
found, on examination, to spend more money on 
his own person and friends than would support a 
wife having his interests, welfare and happiness at 
heart. Especially is this so if he is given to dissi- 
pation, for such.men as well as all who associate 
with them, as a rule yield to the animal part of 
their natures, and in the sowing of “wild oats” 
tread dangerously near the paths that lead to de- 
struction; while if they married a true woman and 
lived a clean life, the money required to pay their 
way would more than compensate for any 
imaginary loss in the doubtful charms of single 
blessedness. 

Others dread the care and trouble that are 
usually associated with married life, or lack the 
reciprocity which is inevitably demanded between 
husband and wife. For such men it is better 
that they remain single; for wanting the strength 
that comes of an unselfish and affectionate nature, 
the requisites that lead to a happy marriage, they 
are desirable neither as mates nor fathers. 

Others again, decline marrying through fear of 
being united to a woman who, not suited to their 
temperament, may make their life anything but a 
pleasant one; and yet others, who having the de- 
sire to marry, are afraid to enter into matrimony, 
because of the reported accounts of family quar- 
rels, divorces and separations—and dread the very 
word of marriage. 

Advantages of marriage: That marriage ie a 
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natural condition of adult life, and a requisite to 
the perfect happiness and success of every man 
and woman, needs no argument; and no man who 
fails to enter this condition at the proper age can 
be considered as doing his whole duty in the world 
—in other words, he is not a complete man. This 
also applies to woman, although the traditional 
idea that the aim and object of a woman’s life is 
to secure a husband, regardless of whether the man 
is to make for her a pleasant or miserable mar- 
ried life, is now an exploded one. It is far better 
for a girl to be a happy old maid than a wretched 
young wife. 

The great desire and object of life is happiness, 
and one of the first requisites to an attainment of 
this end, in man or woman, is matrimony. And 
this is true notwithstanding the fact that there are 
many unhappy marriages, divorces and separa- 
tions, as recorded in the Daily Papers; for these 
unfortunate results are usually due to avoidable 
causes. 

Another great desire in life is health—and this is 
more obtainable in the married than in the single 
state. The single state being an abnormal and un- 
natural condition, it is, as a rule, unfavorable to 
health and longevity, as proved by the compara- 
tive statistics of married and unmarried persons 
who have lived to a great age. 

It is an almost universal belief that the accumu- 
lation of wealth and property are necessary to hap- 
piness. This may be doubted; but granting it to 
be so, in no other way is pecuniary success so cer- 
tain and possible of attainment as in marrying— 
provided, of course, that the parties united in mar- 
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riage are suited to each other physically and men- 
tally. In the getting of riches, the selfish propen- 
sitives are largely dominant, and of these the de- 
sire to gain or save money aud property takes the 
lead. In marrying, this quality of acquiring and 
saving is greatly increased, and as time goes on it 
is doubled and trebled. Young men, as a rule, be- 
fore becoming husbands and fathers, are as waste- 
ful of their time as they are prodigal of their 
money; and should it be their wish to retrench, 
and become prosperous, the best known recipe is 
to choose, not a rich, but a frugal spouse. 

A meal eaten alone may gratify the mere appe- 
tite; yet even the pleasures of the palate are 
greatly enhanced by the exquisite satisfaction de- 
rived from eating at your own table, in company 
with a charming wife and surrounded by your 
family and friends. 

Nothing has been said as to poptadueneee in 
which happiness is most highly symbolized, as it 
will be treated in another chapter. But no mar- 
riage can be considered true and perfect without 
children. The propagating of the species is a 
heaven-ordained or natural law, which cannot be 
perverted, avoided or broken with impunity, as we 
shall have occasion to show later on. 

Matrimony affords the occasion and opportunity 
to improve all the domestic, social and spiritual 
faculties, and of guiding the man and woman to 
a higher standard of life. 

Objects in Marrying: The motives watek influ- 
ence the majority of men and women in contract- 
ing matrimonial unions are often false, selfish and 
detrimental to the happiness of the individuals as 
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well as to the reproduction of sound and vigorous 
offspring. Among these may be mentioned ambi- 
tion, wealth, rank, position, interest, love of inde- 
pendence, a desire for a home, a wish to escape 
parental restraint, anger, spite, a determination to 
disinherit relatives, disdain for a faithless lover or 
mistress, necessity, obligation, imitation, pas 
sion, and very rarely the only true motive—pure 
and virtuous affection. It stands to reason that 
personal authority cannot legally or morally com- 
pel alliances when the inclination of the individual 
most concerned is opposed. 
There is no other business in life undertaken .- 
with such false objects in view as the business of - 
choosing a wife or husband. Men, at the com- 
mencement of an undertaking largely involving 
their reputation and interests, carefully scan every 
possible chance of profit or loss, risk or gain; but 
in the choice of a wife, they undertake it blindly, 
if not ignorantly. The admiration of some single 
quality in a woman is the cause of many marriages. 
A small, soft hand or a pretty face or a fine figure, 
or good conversational powers may be attractive in 
themselves, but they do not indicate the true char- 
acter of their possessors. And yet how many 
unions are formed through some one or other 
fancy, the consequence almost invariably being a 
sudden awakening to a realization of the fact that 
it takes other qualities than a beautiful hand or 
face or figure to constitute a happy marriage. 
Another reason for marrying, though now obso- 
lete but which should be mentioned to condemn it 
as not only useless but injurious, is the marrying 
of those afflicted with peculiar diseases, it having 
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been popularly supposed at one time that, in some 
unaccountable way marriage would assist a recov- 
ery from the disease. No more dangerous belief 
was ever held than this, for the effect on the sick 
person after marriage is often rapidly toward an 
increase of the illness and a shortening of life. The 
joining of a sick man to a healthy woman, or the 
reverse—whatever the nature of the disease—is, to 
use a mild phrase, not only barbarous, but in the 
case of an infective or communicable and inherited 
disease like syphilis, for instance, it may entail the 
communication of the disease to the offspring, 
which is worse than barbarous—it is criminal. No 
sane man or woman, in these days, would marry 
with any such object in view. 

The true object of marriage, and the only one 
that should be entertained, is the perfection of ex- 
istence that comes of a normal physiological union, 
and the propagation of children that go to make 
such a union complete; and it is the combining of 
all which perfects love and intensifies happiness 
that makes life worth living. 





CHAPTER II. 
THH AGH AT WHICH TO MARRY 


THE proper age for marriage, as fixed by law in 
all countries conflicts with the physiological law 
that governs the growth of the body. The capability 
to reproduce, as indicated by the arrival of puberty, 
is the time usually fixed as the marriageable age. In 
countries having climates of moderate temper- 
ature, this takes place, in girls, at from 13 to 16 
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years, and in boys, at from 15 to 18 years of age, 
depending greatly on the temperament and mode 
of life. Very rich and stimulating food, spices, al- 
coholics, etc., life in large cities, and moral infliu- 
ences, abnormally and unnaturally accelerate this 
very important period. 

As heat increases the vital energy in all organ- 
ized bodies and renders their growth more rapid, 
it must necessarily hasten the period of puberty; 
and as a result, in all tropical countries puberty in 
females commences much earlier—generally from 
9 to 10 years of age. 

This early development of the reproductive or- 
gans and functions is by no means advantageous, 
for individuals reaching maturity at an early age 
are usually shortlived; beauty wanes quickly, and 
old age comes on rapidly. On the contrary, the 
slow arrival at maturity insures the retention to aa 
advanced age, of beauty, strength, and reproduc- 
tive power. 

The mistake in fixing the present age for mar- 
riage lies in the taking of the arrival of puberty as 
the proper time, it being popularly supposed that 
when this has occurred, the woman is capable of 
reproduction and therefore ready for marriage. 
This is a falacy, for marriage should be consum- 
mated only between a physiologically perfect man 
and woman. Physical perfection implies ripeness, 
indicated by the full growth of every organ in the 
human body. Now when puberty first shows it- 
self, the bony parts of the system are not fully 
grown, which intimates—seeing that the bony 
frame is the structure which supports the muscles, 
nerves, arterial, digestive and other parts of the 
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body—that the reproductive element is not full- 
grown. Its appearance, therefore, only indicates 
its process of growth toward perfect development, 
in harmony with all the other organized parts of 
the body. 

There are many bones of the body that are not 
completely full-grown until after the 25th year. 
The clavicle or collar-bone, appearing before any 
other bone in the body, does not obtain its full 
growth until the 18th year. The scapula, or 
shoulder-blade, is not completely formed until the 
25th year; as also the bones of the pelvis and leg. 
This being so, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the appearance of puberty at 14 to 18 years of age 
is not a necessary indication of ripeness of body. 
Careful investigation shows that the women of 
temperate climates do not get their full growth un- 
til the 24th year. They may get their height at, 
perhaps, 16 or 18; but until 24, if a right mode of 
life be followed, they grow broader, more solid and 
robust. 

In many the period of perfect growth does not 
arrive until the 28th or 30th year. Through the 
early excesses of men, or rather boys—for they are 
mostly performed before the 30th year—nature is 
thwarted in her effort to build up a perfect man- 
hood, the life power is directed into wrong chan- 
nels, and an inferior organization is the result, 

In woman, child bearing before the age of 24, 
the results of excesses are much more noticeable, 
for the life power, changed from the building up to 
perfect growth of the body, is directed to the nour- 
ishment of the unborn child, the result being the 
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birth of an unripe child, perhaps, from an unripe 
mother. 

The children born of very early marriages are 
apt to be feeble, liable to disease, and often die 
young; and, though they have the appearance of 
health and robustness, they seldom reach the age 
of manhood or womanhood, and old age is an ex- 
ception. 

The growth of the mother is arrested or dimin- 
ished, delicate or bad health is apt to follow, with 
all its manifold miseries, and old age rapidly comes 
on. 

The man who marries before 28 or 30, or who 
continues sexual excesses, or lives other than a life 
of continence, arrests the growth of his body and 
weakens his entire system, muscles, nerves and 
brain. Disease, premature old age, and an early 
death are likely to make his whole life a wretched 
failure. 

Writing on the subject of early marriages, the 
author of a work on “Marriage,” written many 
years ago, remarks: 

“Very early marriages are, in my opinion, a Seri- 
ous evil. Acting under the impulse of headstrong 
passion, or caprice, or dissatisfaction, young per- 
sons too often prematurely rush thoughtlessly and 
blindly, into engagements, which in after life, be- 
come matters of deep and painful regret. The 
fancy visions of love’s paradise now vanish, and 
other sober realities of life, its cares, its difficul- 
ties, and its positive evils, soon lead to disenchant- 
ment, and, worse than all, to a growing mental] in- 
difference. Would that such cases were only rare, 
or speculative; but the fact is otherwise. We every 
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day see boys and girls at the heads of families who 
want discretion to direct themselves. No wonder 
that families are ill-governed, children ill-man- 
aged, and their affairs ill-directed, when the helm 
is entrusted to unskillful and inexperienced hands. 
Is it possible, we would ask, that wives of 16 or 18 
years of age should possess that discretion, pru- 
dence and wisdom so essential to enable them to 
govern their households, rear children, and form 
their tempers and their principles?’’* 

The ancient Germans did not marry until the 
25th year, previous to which they observed the 
most rigid continence, and in consequence of 
which their offspring acquired a size and strength 
that excited the astonishment of Europe. Com- 
mon sense should indicate that a giddy youth at 
the age of puberty, with the down on his chin, can 
not communicate a perfect vitality; or that a girl 
at puberty, with the disorders of pregnancy, and 
the fatigue of labor and suckling, could develop 
other than weak and puny offspring. 

No man or woman should perform the act of 
marriage until the body has acquired all the de 
velopment necessary to its full growth. 

All unions between persons of disproportionate 
ages, on account of pecuniary or other worldly 
considerations, should be avoided, for they are 
usually followed by much unhappiness. The power 
of fecundity ceasing with one party is often the 
cause of great immorality, leading the husband to 





*¥For a long time early marriages, except in the rural dis- 
tricts, had became infrequent—were not in vogue in the cities 
and among the well-to-do classes—but since the late war, they 
have become much more common. 
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debauchery and disease, and the wife to all the ex- 
cesses of jealousy, if nothing worse. Children born 
of such ill-assorted marriages, are almost always 
delicate, and physically and mentally worthless or 
defective. 

This applies especially to old or elderly men, for 
such unions, being entirely contrary to all physio- 
logical law, entail naught but suffering on the per- 
petrators; yet, if there are such men, who are tired 
of life, there is no more certain way of reaching a 
rapid end, than by this means. 

The time required for the full growth of the 
body, owing to climate, temperament, and other 
influences, differs in almost all individuals—the dif- 
ference not amounting to any great degree, yet suf- 
ficient to fix an age for marrying that would be 
equally applicable to all. Nevertheless, it is safe 
to say that no man, having a just desire for the ac- 
quiring and retaining of health and happiness, 
should marry under 25 years of age, and it would 
be better that he wait until the 30th year before 
marrying. 

Women, with greater risks and more arduous 
duties to perform, and who for these reasons re 
quire the full amount of health and strength that 
comes of perfect growth, should under no consider- 
ation marry before 21 years of age. 

The wife, owing to her unphysiological mode of 
life, to child bearing, and the sexuality that be- 
longs to the majority of husbands, takes on pre- 
mature age much sooner than does the husband, 
and for these and other reasons, the husband in all 
cases should be from 3 to 6 years older than the 
wife. 
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A man, having arrived at 30 years, full grown, 
perfectly developed, and desirous of marrying, 
should choose a woman who is not below 24 years 
of age, and a woman, at 24, perfectly developed, 
ripe and lovable, should choose—or perhaps we 
should say accept—for a helpmate a man not less 
than 30 years of age. 

The union of a man and a woman at those ages, 
under right conditions, constitutes the first step 
toward a happy marriage. 


CHAPTER III. 


MAKING A CHOICE 


SInoe it is not good for man to live alone, the 
question naturally arises in one seeking a life 
mate: How am I to choose a wife? How a hus- 
band? Which of the scores of women in the circle 
of my acquaintance will make me the best wife? 
What means should I employ to determine which 
of all, or any man will make me the best husband? 
What of love or ambition in the choice? Is there 
any sure method of choosing the right one, and so 
avoid the consequences of possible mismating? Or 
am I to attempt it ignorantly and blindly? 

These and many other questions of a like nature 
often trouble those persons who reflect at all on 
the subject—though the majority of men and 
women, in their search for wealth, position and 
pleasure, are generally satisfied to try it thought- 
lessly and blindly. 

This should not and need not be. For though 
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there is no fixed law which is applicable to all 
cases in the choosing of a life-companion, yet there 
are certain known facts or rules which may serve 
as a guide in forming a right decision in this all- 
important question of selecting a suitable mate. 

The mode of forming matrimonial alliances at 
different times show some interesting peculiarities. 

The ancient Assyrians once a year assembled at 
a great fair, all the marriageable girls of a prov- 
ince, where the public crier put them up for sale at 
auction. First were exhibited the most beautiful, 
for whom the rich bid against each other, until the 
competition carried up the price to the highest 
point. When the beautiful women had thus been 
disposed of, others, less favored by nature were put 
up; and finally the auction was reversed. The 
question was not how much will any give, but how 
little will one take; and he who bid her off at the 
lowest dowry took her for his wife, so that the 
price paid for the beautiful went to give dowries 
to the ugly—an advantage the Assyrian ladies had 
over their modern sisters, inasmuch as none was 
without a husband. 

A Chinaman may, and still often does sell his 
daughter in marriage, with as much unconcern as 
he does his other merchantable property. This is 
bad enough, but before the custom of wife-purchase 
was introduced into China, infanticide of girl 
babies was the rule, to prevent the overgrowth of 
population. It was later found, apparently, more 
profitable to sell than to kill the females. 

The Moors betroth their children in infancy. The 
girl may dislike or despise the man chosen for 
her; but if his character is good and he can pay, 
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the purchase money, all her entreaties are of no 
avail. 

In Sumatra men purchase their wives, and, if 
they find they have been duped they gamble them 
away, or sell them for a mere pittance. 

The Turks are allowed four wives, if they can 
support that many; but the wife or husband has 
no choice, for they never meet until the marriage 
day. Polygamy, however, is now dying out in 
Turkey. 

In Western Tartary women cost from 20 to 500 
rubles, though among the pastoral tribes, where 
they are cheaper, a pretty girl can be bought for 
2 or 3 rubles. 

The marriage of the Soongas, a Tartar tribe, 
consists of a race on horseback. The female is 
mounted on a fleet horse, and, if she permits her 
lover to overtake her, he conducts her to his tent, 
and she becomes his wife, with no other ceremony 
than a marriage feast. 

In Siberia, after the marriage feast, the wife 
pulls off her husband’s boots, as a sign of her sub- 
serviency. In another part of this province the 
bride’s father presents the bridegroom with a 
whip, with which he is supposed to discipline his 
wife. 

It is noticeable, in examining the history of these 
and all other barbarous and semi-barbarous na- 
tions, that they in common with modern civiliza- 
tion, up to within quite recent times, regarded 
women in the light of slaves or subordinates. : 

The custom of wife-purchase appears to have 
generally prevailed as soon as the rights of prop- 
erty began to be respected—before that wife-cap- 
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ture was the prevailing custom—but from the mo- 
ment that property rights were recognized, every- 
thing was considered such, even to a man’s wife 
and children. This idea of property in wives and 
children has never been entirely lost, and is fully 
recognized by our common law. 

What about modern marriages? To what pur- 
pose do they tend? How do they differ from the 
marriages of those outside of the pale of civiliza- 
tion? The difference, when completely analyzed, is 
not so great after all. “A man wants a cook, 
washerwoman, housekeeper; he wants a woman to 
contribute to his happiness, and to satisfy the de- 
mands of his animal nature. He wants a wife be- 
_ cause nature designed the union of the sexes. But 
instead of learning the divinity of soul-marriage, 
he has only been taught the marriage recognized 
by law and theology—material unions for fame, 
home comforts, position, etc. And how does he 
choose a wife? He looks about the girls in his own 
sphere, and selects the one best suited to his inter- 
ests. In his best attire he goes wooing the fair 
maiden. Like persons in a masquerade, they flirt 
and say soft and sentimental things, without 
knowing anything about the brain behind the 
mask. After a few flirtations the wifeseeker pro- 
poses himself in marriage, and the woman, often 
by virtue of necessity, accepts the offer. The two 
go to a minister or magistrate, when the man 
promises support and the woman obedience.” This 
was written a good many years ago; but though 
the ways and manners have changed somewhat in 
modern courtship and marriage, it is practically 
true of today. 
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That such marriages often turn out as well as 
they do, is remarkable. The greater wonder is 
that under this haphazard method of marrying and 
giving in marriage, that in spite of petty troubles, 
disappointments and doubts, sometimes arising 
soon after the honeymoon and continuing for 
years, the marvel is, that so many mismated 
couples become reconciled to the fact that the 
wisest thing to do is to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain and frequently succeed in being fairly con- 
tented and happy. 

But why should there be so few really happy 
married lives in this 20th Century of ours? To 
every man and woman who will consult his or her 
inner lives as to the reasons why they married, the 
question will answer itself.. For every reason un- 
der the sun except the right one did they marry, as 
a rule. The important step of choosing a mate 
has more to do with the happiness and success of 
the individual man or woman and the harmony of 
the family than has any other attainable wish in 
this world, and deserves all the thought and con- 
sideration that can be brought to bear on it; and 
yet there is scarcely any act or proposition in 
which mankind is interested that is so lightly and 
carelessly undertaken. 

When a man is desirous of purchasing a farm, 
he carefully examines the nature of the land, its 
fertility and chemical composition, its market and 
transportation facilities, etc., and he need never err 
in a choice that will repay interest on his invest- 
ment. 

If he wishes to stock the farm, and is a good 
judge of horses and cattle and knows the rules of 
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the game, he need make no mistakes in his choice 
of animals. 

But in the choice of a wife, the same man, espe- 
cially if he is a bachelor, inquires for no rules, 
seeks no peculiarities—physical, mental or moral 
—and has nothing to guide him in the selection of 
a life companion. Some habit in the woman, per- 
haps, which is plainly observable—strong, healthy 
or fine looking, or is a good housekeeper— 
may catch his attention, if he is observant; and, 
without other thought, he imagines that she will 
make him a good wife, and possibly he may have 
secured such—but the probabilities are in favor of 
the opposite. 

The first and greatest error that occurs in the 
popular mode of choosing a mate is in allowing 
the propensities and feelings to overcome the in- 
tellectual or reflective faculties—the senses to over- 
ride the mind. More unions are formed through 
the abnormal workings of the passions of love and 
ambition than through any other aim or object. 
For a man or woman having matrimony in view, 
and possessing no broader or higher aspirations 
than securing a home, wealth and position or the 
opportunity of exercising the sensual part of their 
natures, it is useless to write of higher ideals and 
aspirations, and the rational marriage of true 
minds. 

But there is a rapidly-growing class of mankind 
who, though sorely encumbered with society’s 
many bonds, yet have that within them that longs 
and hopes for a purer mode of existence. 

This should be the rule with all seekers for a 
wife or husband that in their choice they must 
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keep dormant that part of their natures broadly 
termed feelings and exercise largely the mental 
faculties—a difficult but not impossible rule to 
follow, and one that it is necessary to observe for 
the reasonable choice of a life companion. 

Love in the popular acceptation of the term, as 
existing between most lovers and the newly-mar- 
ried, is simply sensual—as is love at first sight— 
and is not “true love,” as contained in the mar- 
riage of true minds, which despite all obstacles and 
difficulties never changes. 

It is necessary to a perfect union—a requisite to 
happiness and a higher and more aesthetic culture 
—that a man and woman to be married have no 
positive traits of character that differ markedly 
from one another. A husband, having abnormally 
developed sensual passion, married to a woman in 
whom tt is well balanced, is sure to breed discord. 
A husband, having a deficiency in moral senti- 
ments, joined to a woman who aspires after good- 
ness, virtue and piety, will assuredly make married 
life other than a success. And so in all that goes 
to make up character a similarity is necessary to 
insure a close joining of soul to soul. 

If the man have social faculties fully developed, 
so Should his wife. If the man have a large moral 
and religious nature, so should the wife. If the 
man possess well developed perceptive, reasoning 
and reflective power, so should the wife; and so on, 
in the selfish sentiments and propensities, it is 
necessary to a perfect union that the man and wife 
be equally developed or as nearly so as possible. | 

There may be one or two exceptions to this rule 
-~as in the money-getting faculty. A man having 
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the ability to make money, but lacking the ability 
to hold it, could, by the possession of an econom- 
ical and saving wife, become rich, yet as wealth is 
but a minor requisite to happiness, it may be 
doubted if this disresemblance is important. 

Would it be right to join a man having a large 
amount of sensuality to a woman with it equally 
developed? Certainly it would! for if the man is 
married to a woman having a small amount of sen- 
sual passion, the result is disgust—ending perhaps 
in separation or divorce; whereas, if both husband 
and wife are equally developed in this way, and 
especially if they lack self-control, they would 
probably together acquire ill health and prema- 
turely die. 

Would it be right that a man deficient in the 
moral sentiments (the requisite faculties for an 
essentially bad character) to marry a woman hay- 
ing similar moral defects? In the first place, a man 
possessing such characteristics should not be al- 
lowed to marry at all; yet, if allowed to marry, the 
woman, theoretically, should have the like similar- 
ity, if a perfect union were possible in such cases. 
But you say, if a woman of higher developments 
was united to this man, it might have a tendency 
to lead him to adopt her standard of life. Such 
results seldom or never occur; it is contrary to the 
philosophy of things. The tendency on her part 
would rather be downwards, making her life a fail- 
ure and his still more miserable. 

. The man having strength of will enough to re- 
sist imposition and ignorance, an adequate degree 
of ambition, a good and healthy appetite for plain 
food and drink, a fair desire to acquire property, 
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candid, open-hearted, truthful; large prudence and 
forethought, high-minded, independent and self- 
confident; a just amount of stability and firmness 
of character—in all these things should the wife 
of his choice be his counterpart. 

The man having a sense for the pure and beauti- 
ful, an appreciation of the sublime and magnifi- 
cent in nature and art; a bright, sunny, laughing 
nature; the perceptive faculties fully developed; a 
philosophizing, investigating, original cast of 
mind; a man governed by the highest ideals and 
moral principles—sanguine and _ enterprising; 
large spirituality; reverence for things sacred; a 
heart overflowing with kindness and sympathy for 
humanity—in all these traits should the wife 
chosen resemble the man. 

George Stearns, in a little work on “How to 
Marry,” gives the following rules as a guide to con- 
jugal harmony: 

“Marry your conjugal mate—your personal du- 
plicate—your approximate equal in development, 
and your like. 

1. In Age. The old and young are as non-in- 
termarriageable as black and white. 

2. In Temper. They who love spiritually 
should not marry such as love carnally. Between 
platonic and epicurean lovers no fellowship is pos- 
sible. 

3. In Intelligence. A simpleton is a poor asso- 
ciate for a sage, as well as a clown for a scholar. 

4, In Sentiment. Let not progressives consort 
with conservatives. A liberal soul cannot be har- 
moniously married to a bigot. 

5. in Devotion. A husband and wife should 
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have but one sanctuary, whether it be under a 
steeple, or be roofed only by the broad canopy of 
heaven. 

6. In Taste. A tidy woman cannot admire a 
sloven; and every man who has an eye to port ab- 
hors a slattern. 

7. In Habitudes. A vegetarian, at the table of 
a pork-eater, remembers the fox that dined with a 
stork. Mr. and Mrs. Will—eg don’t sleep to- 
gether, because he eschews feathers and she can’t 
endure straw. 

8. As to the Goal of Life. They who are always 
aiming at what is in a name, should not be sought 
in marriage by such as care only for what is in 
nature. One who lives for aught in any calling will 
be more successful, and therefore happier without 
a colleague, than with such a pretender as really 
lives for naught.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Love ANALYZED 


IF this mode of making a choice of a husband or 
wife is physiologically and psychologically correct, 
as all reasonable persons will admit, then it must, 
as a result, dispense with the attribute of love, 
that is love in the sensual sense, as a pre-requisite 
necessity. Love in the common acceptation of the 
term, as applied to the union of the sexes, is not 
true love, and is not only not a necessity, but is an 
actual hindrance to the initial requisites in the 
choice of a wife or husband. This may be regarded 
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as unromantic if not absurd, for the reason that we 
never hear of a marriage (rare cases excepted), 
but love is not only believed to be present, but the 
universal use of the word is supposed to indicate 
that people cannot well live without it. And this 
is a fact, but it is a fact that needs to be ee 
by its analysis. 

Poets, from crowned laureates to mere village 
rhymers, have described and extolled the wondrous 
power and effects of love; moralists and essayists 
have written about it, and actors, on and off the 
stage, have portrayed it. And yet ask anyone what 
is love, what is to be understood by love?—And no 
one can give a clear, all-embracing and accurate 
definition of the word. The truth of the matter is 
the question should not be asked. Love should be 
felt. We do not deliberate upon it, as a rule, as we 
should; we are more often forced to it, and take 
pleasure in deceiving ourselves when we discuss it. 

The chief mistake in the use of the word, in re- 
lation to the union of the sexes, is, first, in its par- 
tial application; and second, the supposition that 
mock love—a species of animal magnetism—is true 
love. Perfect love between the sexes comes only 
from a perfect union—a union of resemblances in 
mind, soul and body, and this is one reason for our 
- go earnestly advising the employment of the intel- 
lect in selection; for in and through the intellect 
only can you choose one who approximates to your 
standard of character in all its details. 

Love, as applied to the present mode of court- 
ship and marriage is, as already said, used only in 
part. A woman marries a man because as she says 
(and probably believes) she loves him. How? Be 
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cause her self-esteem prompts her to avoid being 
an “old maid” ; and love of home and love of money 
prompt her to marry the man of her choice. It 
matters not what may be the man’s acquirements 
as compared with hers, provided he possesses 
enough money to give her a home. A woman, like 
the above, marries for love, but it is a selfish ani- 
mal love, and is widely different from the pure, un- 
selfish love that comes of a perfect union in a mar- 
riage of true minds. “Marrying for love may seem 
a very silly thing, to a woman of the world, but 
marrying without love for a consideration,” says — 
Hodge, “is wicked.” : 
There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of men who imagine they marry through 
love, when it is only a counterfeit—a kind of 
magnetism which one party, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, brings to bear upon the other—such love is 
not lasting. When you hear of a man, a perfect 
stranger, passing through a country district, and 
in the space of a month or less, being engaged or 
married to several women, these engagements and 
marriages were affairs, not of love, but of “aminal 
magnetism,” so-called. When you hear of a seduc- 
tion, mock love is involyved—never true love. When 
you know of a moping, love-lorn wretch, who looks 
as if he is going to hang himself or speaks of leap- 
ing over a precipice, because Mary Jane does not 
“care a straw” for him, it is a plain case of pre- 
tended love. When you hear of a woman having 
committed suicide because of “unrequited love,” 
you can be assured that there was no true love in- 
volved in the matter; it was nothing more or less 
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* than false love. True love never acts in any of 
> these ways, or under any of these conditions. 

These cases will serve to illustrate what is meant 
by marrying through love in part. Instead, when 
being married, all of the domestic propensities, in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially the moral sen- 
timents being alike or nearly so, in both men and 
women, thus constituting a basis for the birth and 
growth of perfect love between the sexes, the or- 

_dinary love of the majority of people is expressed 
only in part through one or more of these propen- 

sities and sentiments; and perfect love—the most 
desirable of all earthly requisities for happiness— 
is utterly impossible. 

Judged by the rule of required similarity, love 
at first sight is a fiction; for love, in accord with 
all other of nature’s laws, is of slow growth, and 
when it is asserted to exist, it is but the exercise 
of some single faculty of the mind. 

People vary so much in what constitutes char- 
acter, that it may well be doubted if a man and 
woman can be found of perfectly similar organi- 
zation. This is true; but it is not essential that 
they be perfectly alike, yet it is necessary that they 
should be as nearly as possible alike in the more 
important phases of character. 

In growth to perfect love, there are, of 
course, other things required besides similarity of 
mind. It needs, above all, that the united man 
and woman have all the physical functions in a 
vigorous and normal condition, especially good 
health, with positive freedom from pain and dis- 
ease, for it is only through a sound and vigorous 
health that the mind is enlarged-and love grows, 
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Sickness and ill-health, with its attendant miseries 
are in controvention of nature’s laws, and in oppo- 
sition to the harmony and union of love. A man 
addicted to the abuse of alcohol or drugs and liv- 
ing on gross food, is no more capable of growing 
into perfect love and its enjoyments than he is 
capable of appreciating what constitutes perfect 
health. 

Therefore, in addition to the required similarity 
of mental and moral qualities, a sound and healthy 
body, clean, sweet and pure, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the perfecting of an all-absorbing and ideal 
soul-union. 


“Time, Force and Death, 

Do to this body what extremes you can}; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 

Drawing all things to it.” (Shakespeare) 


CHAPTER V. 


QUALITIES THE MAN SHOULD Avorn IN CHOOSING 


To A man earnestly desirous of being lovingly 
mated no other rules than those laid down should 
be necessary, but to the heedless and doubting, 
whose natures lack the intelligence and culture to 
appreciate the benefits resulting from such a 
union, there are some general considerations, easy 
of application, which if observed, will paliate, if 
not altogether prevent much after-misery in mar- 
ried lives. . 

Taking it for granted that the man has arrived 
at marriageable age—25 or 30 years—and that he 
be of sound mind and in good health, and desirous 
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of marrying, he should, first of all, avoid any 
woman in poor health, and especially if she be of a 
family having tendencies to any hereditary or 
trasmissible disease or defect. 

Some practical problems of great importance 
have arisen from our knowledge of the hereditary 
transmission of disease and defects. For this rea- 
son a man who intends marrying is more than 
justified in carefully looking into the personal and 
medical histories of the family of his intended 
mate. Whether it be the disease or defect itself 
that is transmitted or only the tendency toward 
them is a maiter of comparatively little practical 
importance to the man who is choosing a wife. He 
should avoid marrying a woman whose family 
shows the history of any hereditary defect, degen- 
eracy or disease—especially such as feeble-minded- 
ness, idiocy, insanity, criminalistic tendency, epi- 
lepsy, alcoholism, deaf-mutism, deformity, etc., or 
tuberculosis, syphilis, gout, asthma, hemophilia, 
color-blindness, food idiosyncrasies, and the like. 
No man wants a defective or even weak and deli- 
cate wife on his hands, nor one who, though appar- 
ently in good health herself may possibly transmit 
an hereditary defect or disease to her children. 

The question is often asked: Should a man 
avoid marrying a woman who is a near relation— 
say a cousin? Yes—inbreeding may be hazardous, 
like that of cousin-marriages, not that these mar- 
riages invariably produce defective offspring, but 
they bring dominant characters to the surface, al- 
though they do not create defects. Cross-breeding, 
on the other hand, produces usually offspring of 
greater vigor. 
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A man of full and large stature should avoid 
marrying a small woman; and yet, large men, in 
some way seem to have a partiality for small 
women. This should not be for many reasons, the 
principal one being that great difference in phys- 
ical qualities may entail suffering on the part of 
the woman, and disappointment on the part of the 
man; and should the wife bear him children, con- 
siderable danger of life attachesto the mother, 
while the premature death of the child, in many 
cases, results. A full sized and large or well-de- 
veloped woman is at all times the most desirable 
wife for a large or a small man. 

Especially should you avoid being lured into an 
engagement through a superficially beautiful face 
—a face that may hide much other than the 
requisites for a true wife. Deceit and hypocracy are 
s0 universal that by other than a scientific analysis 
of the brain and face, if that were possible, sur- 
face indications and manners go for comparatively 
little. Beauty—uniess it is the outgrowth of 
health, mind and character, reflecting in well-cut 
features and rounded outlines the joyous, and 
bright light from within—is but a fleeting posses- 
sion. A man soon tires of the doll-beauty of his 
wife, which in a very few years begins to fade, 
_ while the beauty of a strong, healthy, pure and 
educated woman grows and ripens with age. 

Avoid being misled through extravagance of 
dress or ornament. Women who are overloaded 
with jewelry and costly raiment should be 
shunned as helpmates. It may be taken as an in- 
fallible rule, that the handsomest, most sensible 
and desirable girls and women are those who prac- 
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tice simplicity of dress. he fashion of the day for 
women is to wear as little clothes as possible, short 
skirts and light undergarments, which certainly 
add to her comfort and youthful appearance. “A 
generation ago a woman of 40 was an old lady 
who wore voluminous fiannel petticoats and a 
shawl around her shoulders while she sat by the 
fire crocheting. Today a woman of 40 looks 20, 
plays golf and tennis during the day and jazzes far 
into the night. She comes down first to breakfast 
and without the temper of a bear. She is emanci- 
pated both in body and in mind and appears to 
have captured eternal youth. What she has done 
is simply to cast away her superfluous clothes. 
By wearing silk next to her skin, short skirts, and 
clothing low in the neck, she allows more light and 
air to get to her body. Asa direct consequence she 
has achieved youth in body and health.” (Dr. 
Percy Hall, at the Congress of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health, Brighton, England, May, 1925.) 

Another woman to avoid is one who is 
indolent and constitutionally lazy. A young man 
may well think twice before committing his for- 
tune and future prospects into the hands of such 
a wife. Though the man’s income be ever so 
great, it will all be necessary to support the waste 
and extravagance of a lazy wife. Moreover, an in- 
dolent girl or woman is almost always peevish, 
fretful and nagging; she has nothing to do but 
brood over her own petty cares and worries until 
the mole-hills of her life become mountains. 

Much importance has been attached by some to 
the temperamental conditions of those who marry, 
in the assumption that, if both parties to a mar- 
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riage are temperamentally similar, there would 
probably be no children; or, if they had children 
they would either be still-born, or die at the end of 
2 or 3 years. This is not true. On the contrary, 
if the parties married are of suitable age, perfectly 
healthy, joined under conditions that look to simi- 
larity of character, and live chaste, continent and 
hygienic lives, the results will be all that are most 
desirable. 

The question as to whether it is best to avoid 
marrying widows, is a debatable one; but as a rule 
it is safer for a man not to marry such a widow 
who may have had one or more husbands, whose 
premature deaths were caused by other than acci- 
dent, or other unavoidable causes. Samuel Weller, 
you may remember, said: “Beware of vidders!” 

For good and sufficient reasons, which need not 
here be recorded, it is advisable to avoid marry- 
ing a divorced woman, or a woman of a widely dif- 
ferent religious faith. 

Especially avoid all women who in any way 
show disrespect for their parents, or who dislike 
children, or who have greater fondness for society, 
balls, parties, gossip, etc., than for home associa- 
tions. It is a requisite in all women who aspire to 
be good wives and mothers, that they be possessed 
of parental love, and broad sense and feeling for 
things moral and religious. 

There are other qualities, of course, to be 
thought of in the choice of a wife—as money, sta- 
tion in life, etc., which the common sense of every 
man will appreciate at their just value. 

The objections having been considered, the man’s 
next move is to put the rules of choice into prac- 
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tice; and much might be said, if space allowed, of 
the proper use of the powers of observation in this 
direction. A prime requisite in paying court to a 
woman with possible marriage in view, is to try 
and see her in her every day life before awakening 
in her mind any suspicions of your real intentions. 
Show yourself also in your every day attire and 
your every day temper. Pretence and hypocricy 
should be shunned, for it is dangerous both to 
yourself and to her, not to say dishonorable, to 
pass yourself off for what you are not. Let even the 
rough points in your character stand out in all 
their natural ruggedness, if you can, rather than 
put your best foot foremost. If it shock her to 
come in contact with your real self, the sooner the 
better. If she reject you on that account, so much 
the more fortunate for her, if not for you; and at 
least you will have shown a manly heart. 

“Shall J, wasting in despair 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in mas 


If she be not so to m 
What care I how fair ae be? 


If she slight me A her I woe, 
I can scorn and let her oe 
For if she be not for m 
What care I for whom ahs be? (Wither) 


CHAPTER VI. 
QUALITIES THE WOMAN SHOULD AVOID IN CHOOSING 
AS THERE are qualities in women which men in 


their choice should be careful to avoid, so there are 
qualities in men, positive and lasting in their ef- 
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fects, which women who desire a happy married 
life should studiously avoid. 


Women do not as yet possess the privilege of 
making marriage proposals, but they do in the 
broadest sense of the word choose the one whom 
they prefer, and this choice, affecting so vitally their 
welfare, should be intelligently made. Though mar- 
riage and motherhood are the purpose of woman’s 
existence, yet they should not allow a feverish and 
misdirected desire to obtrude itself on the attention 
of everyone. For until the age of 21 or better, 24 is 
reached, a woman should direct her efforts to grow- 
ing in body and mind, and to cultivating those traits 
of character and qualities of mind which spring out 
of a well-balanced life. In this way only may she 
become a ripe woman capable of working, thinking 
and loving, and especially of undertaking the duties 
and responsibilities of a wife and mother. 

A girl does not reach perfect womanhood until 
she is 24 years of age, and until she arrives at this 
age, she should give no serious consideration to the 
thought of marrying and marriage. But if she has 
arrived at 21 to 24 years of age, fully grown in mind 
and body, strong, vigorous and free from disease, 
well-versed in the requirements necessary to the 
working and managing of a household, then and not 
until then should she think of marrying. And first 
of all she should avoid, in her choice of a husband, 
a man who has not perfect health and does not come 
of a healthy family. Il] health, whether inherited 
or acquired, is not to be desired in either the father 
or the provider of a family, and all women who 
think more of health than sickness, or of pleasure 
than pain, should unhesitatingly reject any man 
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who has not good health himself or is descended 
from a diseased or defective family. 

Clearly allied to ill health, it may be the under- 
lying cause of it, are habits essentially bad or in- 
jurious, such as the excessive use or the abuse of 
alcohol, narcotics, tobacco, etc. Alcohol, especially: 
whiskey, brandy, rum and gin, if used in excess 
are detrimental to the welfare and happiness 
of the individual and the family. They are in them- 
selves often the direct cause of a great deal of dis- 
ease, suffering and misery, and the underlying or 
contributory cause of much more hidden and far- 
reaching effects. 

Poverty, sickness, premature death, follow often 
in the wake of the immoderate use—some believe in 
the moderate use—of alcohol. But regardless of 
what one believes, it is a fact beyond dispute, that 
the effect of alcohol is to excite the passions, while 
at the same time lowering the moral tone and di- 
minishing the will power in its effort to resist 
temptation; and that alcoholism or drunkenness is 
an unmitigated evil. 

Not only is the tendency to alcoholism tran- 
smitted hereditarily to the offspring, but among 
the children of drunkards are many cases of un- 
healthy, insane and criminal types. The disas- 
trous results may be shown by various nervous dis- 
orders—debility and lack of developmental vigor 
as in infantilism, want of control, imbecility, and 
other abnormalities: epilepsy, idiocy, insanity, ete. 
At the same time it should be noted what may be 
inherited is not the direct result of alcoholism, but 
rather the predisposition which led the parent to be- 
come an alcoholic. 
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But however this may be, from a practical point 
of view as you value a pure and happy married life, 
avoid marrying a drunkard or man whose reputa- 
tion is tarnished from association with either Bac- 
chus or Venus, for these two mythological repre- 
sentatives of alcoholism and sexuality, have always 
been boon companions. 


A woman should not accept an _ effiminate 
man, for lacking the requisites that go to make a 
perfect man as well as those that go to make a per- 
fect woman, he is apt to be small and mediocre in 
both mind and body. A large or well-developed man 
approximates the noble, generous and perfect in 
manhood, and is always the most desirable for a 
husband. But if the woman be of very small build, 
she must avoid marrying a very large man, and ac- 
cept one nearer her own proportionate size; and 
she can do this and yet avoid the effeminate man, 
who being neither tall nor short, is almost a dis- 
tinct genus, and practically impossible to confound 
with any other type of the human race. 

Especially avoid a man who has no visible means 
of support, for apart from the fact that he is eco- 
nominally unfit to marry, it may lead to the suspi- 
cion of a misused life. In accepting a husband, as- 
sure yourself that he will be able to provide for you 
in a reasonably comfortable and respectable way, in 
accordance with your previous station and mode of 
living. He need not be a rich man or a man with 
great expectations of inherited wealth, but he 
should have a competency, and a fair prospect of 
increasing his yearly income earned through hon- 
est work and industry. 

The reasons given against the man’s marrying 


- 
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his blood-relations, apply with equal force to the 
woman. She should not marry a cousin, nor any. 
man nearly or distantly related to her. 

So also of widowers, or men who have had one or 
more wives whose premature deaths have been 
brought about by other than unavoidable causes, or 
who have one or more grown or nearly grown up 
children. Though there may be exceptions to this 
rule, if a woman desires to be happy in her married 
life, it is safer for her not to marry a widower, es- 
pecially one with a family of grown children. 

In the same category, and next in number, are di- 
vorced men. Do not marry a divorced man. 

Nor a man who is notoriously irreligious or pro- 
fane. 

Nor a man who is known to frequent gaming ta- 
bles and places of like character. 

Nor a man who has an established reputation as 
a mean, sordid, close-fisted man. 

Nor a man who has a lazy, inert, shiftless charac- 
ter. 

Nor a man who treats his mother or sisters un- 
kindly or indifferently. 

Nor a sloven, for a man who is negligent of his 
person or dress, is usually unclean in his habits— 
his external appearance is apt to be an index of 
his mind. 

Never marry a stranger, or one whose character 
isnot known. Some women jump right into the fire 
with their eyes wide-open. 

Do not marry a man much younger or older than 
yourself. 

Finally, never marry simply for money or a home. 
These things are requisite accessories to a marriage ; 
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yet no woman haying a just respect for her inde- 
pendence of body and mind should so far degrade 
her higher nature as to marry for other reasons 
than true love. 

These objections having been considered, the ques- 
tion occurs: How is the woman to put them into 
practice? Being an entirely passive party in the 
approach to a choice, not much is required of the 
woman other than that she shun hypocrisy and de- 
ceit, and show herself in her everyday character, 
thought and actions; and that the man or men who 
visit her have none other than reputations that ap- 
proximate a high standard, and characters that do 
not in a large measure conflict with hers. This 
knowledge can be gained by observation and in- 
quiry, and also by the judicious exercise of that in- 
tuitive istinct common to some women of “sizing 
up” men. 

Then wait patiently and hopefully, doing the 
work accorded to you—not with mute repining or 
grievous complaining, but smilingly and trustingly, 
nobly making your existence one of practical useful- 
ness, reflecting in your face a life well-lived and 
duty done. 

The feverish desire of girls to get married before 
they reach woman’s estate, is in itself, an 
evidence of undergrowth and of a mind narrow and 
perverted, and in variance with nature’s laws. 
These wrongs are largely, if not altogether, to be 
ascribed to the mother, who, before the girl is well 
out of her pinafores, instills into her mind that the 
aim in life is to get married. Of the results of this 
false doctrine, in its practical application, there is 
no need to enlarge, for the high-ways and by ways 
are full of them. 
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“But I dread the name and life of an old-maid,” 
says the girl. 

This again proceeds from wrong growth and edu- 
cation. The term “old-maid” is used in derision only 
by those whose natures are of a low order, and 
whose opinions therefore, are worthless. “Some 
of the nearest approaches to the perfection of 
womanhood have been made by maiden women,” 
says an old writer on this subject—“and 
they reach this high eminence without brushing off 
the bloom of their modesty by ostentatious displays 
of their self-consciousness. They pursue their high 
calling without noise, almost without being aware 
that they are moving in an exalted sphere. Their 
thought is not of spectators. They ask not the ac- 
clamation of the world. Their eye is not upon their 
reward. In their world they find their motives and 
their wages. They live in their sympathies, and 
walk in the sunshine of their own broadly-diffused 
love.” 

It is an indisputable fact that, unless a woman is 
united to a man, according to the principles enun- 
ciated herein, she had better, if her desire in living 
is as it ought to be, remain single, live single, die 
single; and if you are inclined to doubt this fact 
observe and inquire for yourself into married life 
as it is, and any doubts you may have will be quickly 
dispelled. 

Girls, entertain no thoughts of marriage until 
you be fully grown—until you have arrived at the 
time termed womanhood. Women, choose and ac- 
cept only such offers of marriage as will tend to 
make your united existence a perfect unity; as is 
required for the birth and growth of love and its 
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attendant joys and pleasures. Failing this, remain 
single, doing your life-work with an earnest noble- 
ness of purpose, developing in strength, beauty and 
purity of mind. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF GENERATION IN 
WoMAN 


So Fak, our thoughts have been with the choice 
of a perfect union between the man and woman— 
a union from which the birth and growth of love 
follows. Yet a something is necessary to the higher 
perfecting of this union, and the complete elevation 
and intense enjoyment of this love; and this some- 
thing is a baby—typical in its beauty, and purity, 
and innocence, of the perfect joining together of 
the man and woman. 

To a right carrying out of this desire for a new 
existence, a knowledge of the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the reproductive system is essential, and a 
thorough study of these branches, by all who think 
of entering the married state, should be held ag in- 
dispensable as the rites which join the two in wed- 
lock. 

The reproductive elements in woman consist of 
the ovaries, or the germ-preparing organs; the Fall-: 
opian tubes, which bring the germ from the ovary’ 
to the uterus; the uterus, or receptable of the germ. 
where it remains during gestation; the vagina, or 
passage to the mouth of the womb and the mam- 
mary glands. : ds 
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Connecting the uterus with the labia majora and 
labia minor is the vagina, a membraneous canal, 


narrow and con- 
stricted at its com- 
mencement, dilated 
at its uterine ex- 
tremity, and so at- 
tached to the uterus 
that the mouth of 
the womb projects a 
short distance into 
the vaginal canal. 
At the lower part 
of the vagina is a 


thin fold of mucus { 


membrane, extend- 
ing across the ori- 
fice, of variable 
shape, called the 
Hymen. The pres- 
ence of this mem- 
brane is popularly 
required as proof 
of virginity; but 
this is fallacious, 
for through acci- 
dent and disease it 
is often destroyed, 
and occasionally is 
absent altogether; 
while in healthy 
women who are 
widows or long sep- 
arated from their 





Fig. 1. THE UTERUS AND ITS APPBNDAGES. 
ANTERIOR VizEw. 


A, Body of Uterus; B, Neck; C, Fundus; 
D, Vaginal Part, Anterior Lip; E, Pos- 
terior Lip; F, Interior of Vagina; G, Broad 
Ligament; H, Ovary; II, Fallopian Tubes; 
JJ, Fimbriated Extremities; K, Bristle 
phiah through Ostium Abdomiuate; LL, 

eund Ligment, 
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husbands, it will grow and reappear in some one 
of its many forms. 

The Uterus, or womb, is the organ of gestation, 
which receives, retains, and supports the fecun- 
dated ovum during its development. 

In its unfecundated, healthy state, it is pear- 
shaped, two to three inches long, one to two inches 
broad, about an inch in thickness, weighing from an 
ounce to an ounce and a half, and situated in the 
cavity of the pelvis, between the bladder and rec- 
tum, being retained in its position by the broad and 
round ligaments. Its upper or broad extremity is 
called the fundus; the body gradually narrows from 
the fundus to the neck, its lower round and con- 
stricted portion, which is termed the cerviz. At ita 
vaginal extremity is an 
aperture called the os 
uteri, bounded by two 
lips, the anterior one 
being thick, the poste- 
rior one narrow and 
long. 

To retain the uterus 
in its place are six liga- 
ments—two in front, 
two behind, and two 
laterally. They are 
formed by folds of the 
peritoneum—the mem- 
brane that invests the 
whole external surface 





yan THs oe of the abdomen. The 
Divided lon ig eS showing 
interior cavity. G, a) Piece so two anterior ligaments 


from Cavity to the Month: "2B, Triangu- 
lar-shaped Cavity ; FY, Fallopian Tubes. 27 the semi-lunar 
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folds, which pass between the neck of the uterus 
and the posterior surface of the bladder. The poste- 
rior ligaments pass between the sides of the uterus 
and rectum. The two lateral or broad ligaments 
pass from the sides of the uterus to the lateral walls 
of the pelvis, forming a septum across the pelvis— 
which divides this cavity into an anterior part, 
containing the bladder, urethra and vagina, and a 
posterior part, containing the rectum. 

The cavity of the uterus is small in comparison 
with the organ; the upper portion, corresponding 
to the body of the organ, is triangular; at each of 
the upper angles is a funnel-shaped cavity, from 
which spring the Fallopian tubes; at the lower an- 
gle is a small, constricted opening, the internal ori- 
fice, which leads into the cavity of the cervix; this 
cavity communicates below with the vagina. 

These two cavities not only differ in shape, but 
also in the structure of their mucus membrane— 
the mucus membrane of the body of the uterus being 
smooth and rosy in color, and closely adherent to 
sub-adjacent muscular tissue. It consists of minute 
tubular follicles, ranged side by side, and opening 
by distinct orifices upon its free surface, the secre- 
tion of these follicles being destined for the nutri- 
tion of the embryo during the earlier periods of its 
formation. 

The internal surface of the neck of the uterus 
(C), on the other hand, is raised in prominent 
ridges, having the appearance of arbor vitae. The 
follicles of this part of the mucus membrane are of 
a globular and sac-like form, and secrete a very 
firm, adhesive, transparent mucus, the purpose of 
which is to block up the cavity of the cervix during 
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gestation, and to guard against the accidental dis- 
placement of the egg. 

The structure of the uterus is composed of three 
coats—an external, middle and interior coat. The 
external or serous coat is derived from the perito- 
neum, and invests nearly all of the uterus. The 
middle or muscular coat forms the chief bulk of the 
substance of the uterus. In the unimpregnated 
state, the muscular tissue becomes more promin- 
ently developed, and is disposed in three distinct 
layers. The internal or mucous coat is thin, smooth, 
and closely adherent to the sub-adjacent tissue. It 
is continuous, through the fimbriated extremity of 
the Fallopian tubes, with the peritoneum, and, 
through the os uteri, with the mucous lining of the 
vagina. 

The arteries of the uterus are remarkable for 
their tortuous course in the substance of the organ, 
and for their frequent anastomoses. The veins are 
of large size, and correspond in arrangement with 
the arteries. In the impregnated state they are 
termed uterine sinuses or canals, in which the 
highly vascular villi and tufts of the placenta are 
so closely connected, and from which, through the 
umbilical cord, the foetus is nourished during the 
middle and later period of its intra-uterine ex- 
istence. 

During and after menstruation the uterus is en- 
larged and more vascular. During pregnancy it in- 
creases in weight from one pound and a half to 
three pounds. After parturition it nearly regains 
its usual size, weighing from two to three ounces, 
but its cavity is larger than in the virgin state. In 
old age, the uterus becomes atrophied, and paler 
and denser in structure. 
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Branching off from each superior angle of the 
uterus, inclosed between two folds of the perito- 
neum, which constitute the broad ligaments 
are the Fallopian tubes. (Fig.1.) They are about 
four inches in length, with an exceedingly minute 
eanal, widening gradually into a trumpet-shaped — 
extremity, the margins of which are surrounded by 
a fringed-like process termed fimbria, which proc- - 
ess, during the required excitement, embraces the 
ovaries, and so conveys the ova to the cavity of . 
the uterus. 

The ovaries are two oval-shaped bodies of an 
elongated form, situated one on each side of the 
uterus, in the posterior part of the broad ligament, 
behind and below the Fallopian tubes. They are of a 
whitish color, and present either a smooth, or puck- 
ered, uneven surface. In size they are about one 
inch and a half in length, three-quarters of an inch 
in width, about the third of an inch thick, and weigh 
from one ounce to two drachms each. 

The structure of the ovary is extremely dense and 
firm, and incloses a peculiar, soft, fibrous tissue, or 
stroma, abundantly supplied with blood-vessels. 
Imbedded in the meshes of this tissue are numerous 
small, round, transparent vesicles, in various stages 
of development, called Graafian follicles, which are 
lined with a layer of cells called the membrana 
granulosa. Each one of these Graafian follicles 
contains a single ovum or egg, which is a small, 
spherical body, situated, in the early periods of their 
growth, when the follicles are immature, near the 
centre; but in the mature ones, in which the folli- 
cles become enlarged by the accumulation of serous 
fiuid in their cavity, near the free surface. 
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This will be more fully understood by referring 
to the annexed illustration (Fig. 3) of a Graafian 
follicle, full grown and near the period of its rup- 
ture. First we 
have the tissue of 
the ovary, with 
its covering of 
> peritoneum; next 
its albugineous 
tunic; next the 
membrane of the 

Fic. 3. GRAAFIAN Forurcrs, Near tax transparent sack 

PERIOD OF RUPTURE. or vesicle, with 
its thin layer of granular cells; the membrana gran- 
ulosa, filled with a clear, colorless, albuminous 
fluid; and near its surface, surrounded by the mem- 
brana granulosa, is the egg, in which is seen the 
germical vesicle, containing the germinal spot. 

The human egg is exceedingly minute, measuring 
from one two-hundred-and-fortieth to one-one-hun- 
dred-and-twentieth of an inch in diameter. It con- 
sists externally of a transparent envelope—the 
zona pellucida, or vitelline membrane—which is 
colorless and transparent. Within this, and in 
close contact with it, is the yelk, or vitellus, which 
consists of granules and globules of various sizes, 
imbedded in a more or less viscid fluid. Imbedded 
in the substance of the yelk is a small, vesicular 
body—the germinal vesicle—which is in size about 
one-seven-hundred-and-twentieth of an inch in diam- 
eter, and consists of a fine, transparent, structure- 
less membrane, which contains the germinal spot, 
which is opaque, of a yellow color, finely granular 
in structure, and measuring from one-thirty-sixth- 
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hundredth to one-twenty-four-hundredth of an inch. 

When the time approaches for the egg to be dis- . 
charged, the Graafian follicle, being gradually en- 
larged by the constant accumulation of fluid in its 
cavity, exerts such a Q 
steady and increasing 
pressure from within 
outward, that the al- 
bugineous tunic and 
the peritoneum suc- 
cessively yield before 
it, until the Graafian 
follicle protrudes f 
from the ovary—the Fic. 4. Ovary, 


e With Graafian Follicle Ruptured, 
walls of the vesicle showing Egg just discharged, with a 


next yielding in its borton of Membrana Granulosa. 
most prominent portion, and the egg with its con- 
tained fluid is driven out with a gush by the reac- 
tion and elasticity of the neighboring tissues. 

At the moment of rupture, or 
immediately after it, an abundant 
hemorrhage takes place from the 
vesicles of the follicle, by which its 
cavity is filled with blood. The 
blood coagulates and is retained in 
the interior of the Graafian folli- 
cle, for the opening by which the 
egg makes its escape being by a 
very minute, rounded perforation, 
prevents the escape of blood. This 
clot, which at first is large, soft 
and gelatinous, begins to contract a Tee ce 


: ‘ R 
by the separation of its serum, pe Neen 


° * * tion, shown in lon- 
which is absorbed by the neighbor-  sitnuinal “section. 
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ing parts, and the clot grows every day smaller and 
denser than before, until after a time it becomes 
thickened, convoluted and solidified, when it re- 
ceives the name of the corpus luteum. At the end 
of eight or nine weeks it is reduced to the condition 
of an insignificant, yellowish, cicatrix-like spot, and 
on cutting open will have the appearance as in an-. 
nexed engraving. After a period of seven or eight 
months it completely disappears. 

There is a difference be- 
tween the corpus luteum of 
menstruation and that of 
pregnancy, the latter taking 
much longer to disappear. 

The formation, develop- 
ment and ripening of the 
Graafian vesicles continue 
uninterruptedly from infancy 
to the end of the fruitful pe- 
riod of woman’s life. The Fig. 6. OVARY, 
ripening and discharge of the Showing, Corpeus | Luteum 
eggs is accompanied by a pe- 242. 
culiar condition of the entire system, known usually 
as the “rutting” condition, or “cestruation,” accom- 
panied nearly always by a certain amount of con- 
gestion of the entire generative apparatus—Fallo- 
pian tubes, uterus, vagina, and external organs. It 
is only during or immediately after this season, in 
animals, that the female will allow the approach 
of the male—that is, just when the egg is recently. 
discharged and ready for impregnation. At all 
other times the instinct of the animal leads her to 
avoid sexual intercourse. 


Menstruation.—The occurrence and ripening of 
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an egg from the ovary, and its passage through the 
Fallopian tube to the uterus, and its discharge at 
intervals of four weeks, or successive lunar months, 
constitutes the phenomenon known as menstru- 
ation. The menses return with regularity from the 
time of their first appearance until about the age 
of forty-five years, during which period the female 
is capable of bearing children. After the forty-fifth 
year the periods become irregular, and then cease 
altogether, and their final disappearance is an indi- 
cation that the woman is no longer fertile, and that 
pregnancy cannot take place. 

If, during the child-bearing period, pregnancy oc- 
curs, the menses are suspended during the continu- 
ance of gestation, and so continue after delivery, 
and as long as the mother nurses her child, after 
which they recommence and continue to reappear as 
before. 

When the expected period is about to come on, 
the female is affected with a certain degree of dis- 
comfort and lassitude, a sense of weight in the pel- 
vis, and more or less disinclination to society. 
These symptoms are in some instances slightly pro- 
nounced, in others more troublesome. 

The menstrual discharge consists of an abundant 
secretion of mucus mingled with blood. This blood 
comes from the whole extent of the mucus mem- 
brane of the body of the uterus, and is discharged 
by a kind of capillary hemorrhage; but owing to its 
being gradually exuded from many minute points, 
and mingled with a large quantity of mucus, it does 
not form any visible clot. 

The egg, when discharged from the ovary, enters 
the wide, fimbriated extremity of the Fallopian 
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tube, and commences its passage toward the uterus. 
The Fallopian tube is lined with celiated epithe- 
lium, the movement of which is constantly directed - 
from the ovary to the uterus, producing a kind of 
converging stream or vortex, by which the egg is 
drawn toward the cavity of the uterus. 

It occasionally happens, through accidental 
causes, that the regular passage of the egg is 
thwarted. It may be arrested at the surface of the 
ovary, where, if impregnated, it gives rise to “ova- 
rian pregnancy ;” or it may escape from the fimbri- 
ated extremity into the peritoneum, causing “ab- 
dominal pregnancy ;” or, finally, it may stop at any 
part of the Fallopian tube, and so give origin to 
“tubal pregnancy.” 

The egg, on its escape from the ovary and arrival 
in the uterus, is ready for impregnation; and if sex- 
ual intercourse takes place at this time, fecunda- 
tion results, and if the egg remains after impregna- 
tion, and is attached to the walls of the uterus, con- 
ception is accomplished. If, on the other hand, 
coitus does not take place, the egg after a time loses 
its vitality, and is finally carried away along with 
_ the uterine secretions, 


The Mammary Glands.—The Mamm, or breasts, 
are accessory glands of the generative system which 
secrete the milk that is to supply the offspring with 
food until] the teeth are developed. They also exist 
in the male, but in a rudimentary form. They are 
situated in the pectoral region, corresponding to the 
interval between the third and sixth or seventh 
ribs, and extending from the sides of the sternum 
or breast-bone to the auxilla. Their weight and di- 
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mensions differ at different periods of life and in 
different individuals. They are small before pub- 
erty, increase during pregnancy, and especially 
after delivery, and in old age become atrophied. 

The Nipple, situated on the surface and near the 
centre of the breast, is a conical eminence of a pink 
or brownish hue, its surface wrinkled and provided 
with papillae, and its summit perforated by nu- 
merous orifices, the opening of the milk ducts. 
Glands at its base secrete a peculiar fatty sub- 
stance, which serves as a protection to the integu- 
ment of the nipple in the act of sucking. 

The mammary glands are conglomerate glands, 
consisting of numerous secreting sacs or follicles 
grouped together in lobules, each lobule being sup- 
plied with a common excre- 
tory duct, which joins those 
coming from the adjacent 
parts of the gland. In this 
way, by their successive 
union, they form larger 
branches and trunks, until 
they are reduced in number 
to some fifteen or twenty cy- 
lindrical ducts, which open 
finally, by as many minute 
orifices, upon the extremity 
of the nipple, and which cor- 
respond with the number of 
globes composing the gland. 

At the end of two or 
three days after delivery the 
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charged from the nipple is of a yellowish, turbid 
mixture, which is called colostrum; but at the end 
of two or three days this ceases to be discharged, 
and is replaced by the true milky secretion. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THs ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF GENERATION 
IN MAN 


THE male organs of generation are the penis and 
testes, with their appendages, the former of which 
serves conjointly as the organ for urination and 
copulation. 

The Prostate Gland is a pale, firm, glandular 
body, which surrounds the neck of the bladder and 
commencement of the urethra. In shape and size 
it resembles a horse-chestnut. Its substance is of 
a pale, reddish-gray color, very friable, but of great 
density. Its secretion is a milky fluid, having an 
acid reaction, which presents, on microscopic exam- 
ination, granular nuclei. The prostatic ducts open 
into the floor of the prostatic portion of the urethra. 

The Cowper Glands are two small, rounded, and 
somewhat lobulated bodies, of a yellowish color, 
about the size of peas, placed beneath the fore part 
of the membranous portion of the urethra. Each 
gland consists of several lobules, held together by 
fibrous investment. The excretory duct of each 
gland, nearly an inch in length, passes obliquely for- 
ward, and opens by a minute orifice on the floor of 
the bulbous portion of the urethra. They gradually 
diminish in size as age advances. 
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The testes are two small, glandular organs, of an 
oval form, from one and a half to two inches in 
length, and one inch in breadth, weighing from six 
to eight drachms, situated in the scrotum, being sus- 
pended by the spermatic cords. It is in these glands 
the semen is secreted. Lying upon the outer edge 
of the testicle is a long, narrow, flattened, body 
called the Hpididynus, which consists of a central 
portion or body; an upper, enlarged extremity, the 
globus major or head; and a lower, pointed extre- 
mity, the tailor globus minor. The globus major is 
intimately connected with the 
upper end of the testicle by 
means of its efferent ducts, and 
the globus minor with its lower 
end by cellular tissue and a re- 
fiexion of the tunica vaginalis. 
Attached to the upper end of 
the testis, or to the epididdymis, 
is a small, pedunculated body, 
the use of which is unknown. 
At an early period of fetal 
i\ life the testes are contained in 
the abdominal cavity, behind the 
peritoneum. Before birth they 
descend to the inguinal canal, 

he. 8. Tan Tustrs ix 2long which they pass with the 
ar Upididyaies © Beay Spermatic cord, and, emerging 
of same; D, Tunica Vag at the external abdominal ring, 
Cremaster; F, Artery of descend into the scrotum. They 
Cord; G, Spermatie Cord; Auer 
H, Tail of Epididymis, ’ are well protected from injury, 

having some six distinct cover- 
ings, the two outer ones, the skin and dartos mus- 
cle, forming the scrotum or bag. 
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The Scrotum is divided into two lateral halves, 
the left being somewhat longer than the right, and 
corresponding with the greater length of the sper- 
matic cord on the left. The external aspect of the 
scrotum varies under different circumstances; thus, 
under the influence of warmth, and in old persons, 
as well as in those who are sickly and debilitated, 
it becomes elongated and flaccid; but under the in- 
fluence of cold, and in the young and robust, it is 
short, corrugated, and closely applied to the testes. 
One of the sure indications of a sound, healthy, un- 
abused body is the close contraction of the scro- 
tum. The man who has abused himself, either men- 
tally or physically, and especially sexually, will 
have the scrotum elongated and flabby, indicating 
an extreme depression of the system. 

The Tunica Vaginalis is the serous covering of the 
testes. It is a pouch of serous membrane, derived 
from the peritoneum during the descent of the 
testes, in the foetus, from the abdomen into the 
scrotum. 

The Tunica Albuginea is the fibrous covering of 
the testes. It is a dense, fibrous membrane, of a 
bluish-white color, composed of bundles of white, 
fibrous tissue, which interlace in every direction. 

The Tunica Vasculosa is the vascular layer of the 
testis, consisting of a plexus of blood-vessels held 
together by delicate areolar tissue. 

The structure of the testis consists of numerous 
lobules, estimated at from three hundred to four 
hundred, differing in size according to their posi- 
tion—those in the middle of the glands being larger 
and longer. Each lobule is conical in shape, the 
base being directed toward the circumference of the 
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organ, the apex toward the mediastinum. Each 
lobule consists of from one to three or more minute 
convoluted tubes, which tubes may be separately 
unraveled under water, and may be seen to com- 
mence either by free cecal ends or by anastomotic 
loops. The total number of tubes is considered to 
be about three hundred, and the length of each six- 
teen feet. In diameter 
they vary from one-two- 
hundred to one one-hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth of an 
inch. They consist of a 
basement memberane lin- 
ed by epithelium, con- 
sisting of nucleated, gran- 
ular corpuscles, and are 
inclosed in a_ delicate | 
plexus of capillary ves- 
sels. In the apices of the 
lobules the tubuli become 
less convoluted, assume 
a nearly straight course, 
and unite together to 
form from twenty to 
thirty large ducts of 
about one-fifteenth of an 
inch in diameter, and : 

these, from their straight Here vis Abeviats D) Bade 
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the fibrous tissue of the mediastinum, and pass up- » 
ward and backward, forming in their ascent a close 
network of anastomosing tubes, which constitute 
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the rete testis. At the upper end of the mediasti- 
num, the vessels of the rete testis terminate in from 
twelve to fifteen or twenty ducts, the Vasa Efferen- 
tia; they perforate the tunica albuginea, and carry 
the seminal fluid from the testis to the epididymis. 
The Vas Deferens, the excretory duct of the tes- 
tis, is the continuation of the epididymus, commenc- 
ing at the lower part of the globus minor; it extends 
along the posterior and inner side of the testis and 
epididymis, and along the back part of the sperma- 
tic cord, through the spermatic canal, to the inter- 
nal abdominal ring. 
It is about two feet 
in length, and 
about a line and 2 
quarter in diam- 
4, eter. Its walls are 
is of extreme density 
and thicknes 
measuring one- 
third of a line, and 
its canal is extreme- 
ly small, measuring 
about half a line. 
The Spermatic 
Cord—composed of 
arteries, veins, lym- 
phatics, nerves, and 
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extends from the internal abdominal ring to the 
back part of the testicle. 

The Vesiculae Seminales are two lobulated, mem- 
braneous pouches, placed between the base of the 
bladder and rectum, serving as reservoirs for the 
semen, and secreting some fluid to be added to that 
of the testicles. They measure about two and a 
half inches in length, about five inches in breadth, 
and from two to three lines in thickness, varying 
much in size. Their upper surface is in contact 
with the base of the bladder, extending from near 
the termination of the ureters to the base of the 
prostrate gland, and their under surface rests upon 
the rectum. 

The Hjaculatory Ducts, two in number, one on 
each side, are formed by the junction of the duct of 
the vesiculee seminales with the vas deferens. 

The Semen is a thick, whitish fluid, having a pe- 
culiar odor. It consists of a fluid called the liquor 
seminis, which is transparent, colorless, and of an 
albuminous composition; and solid particles— 
namely, the seminal granules and spermatozoa. 

The Spermatozoa, or animated fila- 
ments, are the essential agents in pro- 
ducing fecundation. They are minute, 
elongated particles, about the one five- 
hundredth of an inch in length, con- 
sisting of an oval extremity or body, 
and a long slender caudal filament. 
They are organic forms, of a homoge- 
neous, firm, albuminoid substance, and 
are produced in the testicle, just as the 
eggs are produced in the ovaries. One 
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stant motion—a motion analogous to that of a cili- 
ated epithelium cell. 

By reference to the engravings (Figs. 9 and 10) 
this whole subject can perhaps be made plainer. 
There is given off from the great artery of the body 
—the aorta—a short distance below the renal arter- 
ies, two small arteries, called the spermatic. These 
bringing the freshest and purest of blood, carry. 
it down to the testicles, where by many branches 
it is carried to the several lobules of the vasa recta. 
Here, in the glandular structure of the testis—the 
number and length of which are wonderful—though 
some hidden and not yet understood process, are 
slowly secreted cells. These cells, developed in bun- 
dles of ten or twenty, being held together by the 
thin, membraneous substance that surrounds them, 
are afterward set free by the liquefaction of the 
vesicles, and then filling the entire cavity of the 
semeniferous ducts, mingled with a minute quantity 
of transparent fluid, they slowly enter the rete 
testis; then into the vasa efferentia, which it fills up 
and distends; and, consisting almost entirely of nu- 
cleated cells in an opaque, semi-fluid state, they 
enter the single duct which leads to the globus 
minor and body of the epididymis, following the 
long and tortuous course of this tube—some twenty 
feet—until it reaches the vas deferens. 

In the boy of sixteen or eighteep years of age, 
who has lived and does live a pure life, whose sex- 
ual organism has just awakened to life, when this 
secretion of minute cells reaches the vasa deferen- 
tia, it is re-absorbed in the blood directed into the 
nerve-channels of the system—and, as a result, his 
voice is altered, becoming more full and deep, hair 
begins to grow, on his face, his figure is rounded 
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out, his manner of thought and habit are altered, 
and he takes on a new life. In the mature man, 
who lives a life of comparative continence, the cells 
or semen is secreted very slowly, and on reaching 
the vas deferens is absorbed, and so endows him 
with a status of health, a clearness of brain, a 
strength of purpose and might of will that the poor 
miserable sensualist, in the wildest flight of his dis- 
eased imagination, knows not of. 

Being further mixed with a glairy, mucus-like 
fluid, secreted by the walls of the epididymis and 
vas deferens, it enters the vesicule seminales, which 
serve as the reservoir for the semen, and in which 
the spermatozoa are evolved and elaborated from 
the cells. Here it is retained ready for use at a 
moment’s requirement ; and—as with the man who 
cannot get his morning liquor, who has a craving 
for unfulfilled desires, and who is miserable until 
obtained—so the man who has sexually abused him- 
self, when the daily or weekly chance fails to offer, 
the vesiculze seminales become so filled that they, 
by pressure on the delicate nerves, cause a feeling of 
fullness and oppression, until an early morning 
dreaming of past or desired pleasures relieves him 
by a night emission. 

In the continent man the secretion takes place 
and is as slowly re-absorbed, making the strong man 
grow in strength, and day by day so renewing life 
that, if all other of Nature’s laws are as faithfully 
obeyed, perfection of body and soul, as far as it is 
possible in this world, is realized. 

When the evacuation of the sperm takes place, it 
is driven out from the seminal vesicles by the mus- 
cular contraction of the surrounding parts, and 
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meets in the urethra with the secretions of the pros- 
trate gland, the gland of Cowper, and the mucous 
follicles opening into the urethral passages. All 
these organs are at that time excited to an unusual 
activity of secretion and pour out their different 
fluids in great abundance. 

The sperm, therefore, as it is discharged from the 
urethra, consists of the spermatozoa derived from 
the testicles, together with the secretion from the 
epididymus and vas deferens, the prostate and Cow- 
per glands, and the mucous follicles of the urethra. 
Of all these ingredients, it is the spermatozoa which 
constitute the essential part of the seminal fluid. 
They are the true fecundating element of the sperm, 
while all others are secondary in importance, and 
perform only accessory functions. 

Origin and Determination of Sea, etc.—These are 
unsettled problems. We do not know how the male 
and female characteristics became established. 

No definite rule can be laid down with regard to © 
the transmission of mental or physical peculiarities 
to offspring. Sometimes the children assume more 
the characteristics of the male than the female par- 
ent, and sometimes the reverse, without any refer- 
ence to the sex of the child; sometimes there seems 
to be no such relation; and occasionally peculiari- 
ties are observed, derived from the grandparents. 

A peculiar and, it seems to be, an inexplicable 
fact is that previous pregnancies have an influence 
upon offspring. This is well-known to breeders of 
animals; the same influence is observed in the 
human subject. A woman may have, by a second 
husband, children resembling the first husband 
and this is particularly well marked in certain re- 
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semblances in the color of the hair and eyes. A 
white woman who has had children by a negro 
may subsequently bear children to a white man, 
these children presenting some of the unmistak- 
able peculiarities of the negro race. 

Twins, Triplets, etc.—The rule is for a woman to 
give birth to but one child at the time. When an ex- 
ception occurs, it is usually owing to a transmitted 
peculiarity. This hereditary tendency to plurality 
of birth is often remarkable, and can be traced 
through successive generations, sometimes on the 
fathers side, and at other times on the mothers. 
The birth of twins and triplets are not desirable, 
because, as a rule, they are apt to be wanting in 
physical stamina and mental vigor, not to mention, 
bodily infirmities, imbecility, ete. 

~The fact that twins so closely resemble each other 
in looks, character, and talents, can be accounted 
for on the supposition, that they are the results of 
one conception—created at the same time. 


CHAPTER IX 
SExvuAL Love—Its Usn AND ABUSH 

THERE are three primitive appetites or instincts 
of man: hunger, thirst, and the sexual appetite. The 
first two persist throughout life; the last comes 
on at puberty, grows stronger during adolescence 
‘and wanes with age. 

Most men have received their first information 
about sex and its functions from lies, half-truths, 
and smutty stories, from obscene pictures or from 
other men who thought they knew it all but had 
only filthy ideas about sex, and laughed at it. 
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All that is best in modern life and civilization has 
grown out of the sex impulses. Human affection, 
which is the finest and often the most powerful 
motive in life, is the highest product of sex in the 
world. That is why defiling of the affections so 
completely destroys character and manhood. 


And yet there is no natural impulse of man that 
is more constantly and universally abused than 
this all-important one of sexual love. From the 
lad at school who, with his associates, in secret de- 
bauch themselves by self-abuse up to the full-grown 
man and woman the perversion of sex, this curse of 
humanity, is practised. In the matrimonial bonds 
and out of them, rich and poor, high and low, 
learned and unlearned, sexually they thwart the 
chief aim and object of their existence. The abuse 
of the sex impulse is the crying wrong of the age. 
The knowledge of its right use is the most pressing 
need of the times, for it is only in and through the 
proper application of the functions of the sex or- 
gans that mankind can hope for a purer, cleaner 
and healthier life. 

The causes for this abnormal growth and exercise 
are aS numerous as they are common. Pre-eminently 
the first great cause that stands out is the wrong 
understanding of the laws of reproduction, trans- 
mitted from parents to their children. 

Next in the list of causes that conspire to a 
growth of sensuality is the perversion of the appe- 
tite by stimulating food and drink, The large quan- 
tity of flesh meats, together with oysters, eggs, salt, 
pepper, spices, alcoholic liquors, etc., all these 
things have a direct influence on the abnormal] exer- 
cise of the sexual system. Overeating, the exces- 
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sive use of animal foods, alcohol, etc., excite the pas- 
sions and lead to their abuse. 

Closely allied to stimulating food and drink as a 
producer of impure thoughts, is idleness together 
with the reading of sensational “love and murder” 
novels, the constant seeing of immoral or sugges- 
tive sex plays and pictures, and the association 
with evil-minded companions. 

“Something to do” is as great a necessity to wom- 
ankind as it is to mankind; and yet in our towns 
and cities hundreds and thousands of married men 
who, with their wives, live in hotels or apartments, 
leave for business every morning, not returning per- 
haps until late at night; and the woman who has 
nothing to do, after a short walk to do some shop- 
ping, returns to eat a stimulating dinner and read 
the last “best seller,” usually a sensational novel, 
or to go to a suggestive “movie”—if she does not 
get into worse mischief with a possible male board- 
er, unknown to the husband. “Nothing to do,” now 
as in times past, has done more to lower man’s and 
woman’s natures, physically, mentally, morally and 
socially, than the non-observance of any other rule 
in living. 

And last but not least, one of the chief causes of 
the abuse of the sex impulse and of the many evils 
that result from this, is the ignorance of the masses 
and their false ideas about sex, which have been al- 
most universal. Until recently it was not proper to 
mention the subject of sex in the home, the school 
or the church, and most young men and women have 
grown up in ignorance of the true facts. The 
testimony of teachers, juvenile court judges and 
others proves that boys and girls have gained what 
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little they know about sex and the reproductive or- 
gans from obscene booklets, “quack” advertise- 
ments, etc., as well as from their misinformed com- 
panions in the school or street. And the results 
have been disastrous. 

It may be well here to re-affirm the fact that in 
sexual intercourse principles of life-force are in- 
volved: First, the semen, which is secreted from the 
active principle of the blood, which is capable 
of giving life to a new being, and which, if re-ab- 
sorbed into the blood of the individual, is capable of 
renewing life. Second, the nervous system is in- 
volved. In the act of coition through the abnormal 
development of sexual passion, a great quantity of 
nerve power is used up. This nerve power when 
used normally and in a legitimate direction is in a 
great measure supplied or vitalized by the re-ab- 
sorbed semen, or rather the cells secreted from the 
testicle before the spermatozoa are developed. This 
being so, the abuse of the sexual impulses uses up 
the very life-power of the individual, and thus low- 
ers the vital resistance of the body, laying it open 
to all manner of diseases, contagious, inflammatory 
and chronic, a weak and sickly existence, a life of 
miserable failure, and perhaps an untimely death. 

To illustrate these facts: The boy in school—or 
the young man out of school—impatient of slow 
growth and the legitimate exercise of the sex im- 
pulse, by example or instinct, practises self-abuse, 
and, ignorant of the possible harmful results, he 
continues to debauch himself until weakened from 
the degradation and disgrace produced by the habit, 
he loses his self-respect, courage and manly vigor, 
becoming utterly wretched and miserable. Form- 
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erly it was thought that self-abuse or masturbation 
led to idiocy and insanity; but it is now known 
that these conditions are not the result but the 
cause of the habit, which is really due to lack of 
self-control. The effects, nevertheless, are bad 
enough, and may become serious, if the habit is not 
stopped—as it is usually is, by a boy’s own will and 
determination, before any permanent harm results. 
These facts apply also to girls and young women, 
though perhaps not in the same ratio. 

If self-abuse leads to such wretchedness, the pro- 
miscuous sex indulgence by the young or old, mar- 
ried or unmarried, results in far greater misery. 
Consider the utter degradation and disgrace to the 
higher part of a man’s nature when he enters the 
house of a professional prostitute or the room of a 
“kept” mistress! But apart from this, does he 
know the risks he runs? Does he know that prac- 
tically all prostitutes, public and private, are in- 
fected with either syphilis or gonorrhea, or both of 
these diseases, and once in the system they remain 
there indefinitely, unless treated early and long 
enough by a skillful physician, and even then are 
extremely difficult to eradicate? Does he know that 
syphilis may be transmitted to the child and grand: 
child of the person who becomes a victim to it? 

There is no more pitiable object in this world 
than the innocent sufferer from hereditary or con- 
genital syphilis: to observe, for instance, a child 
bright, beautiful and intelligent, a boy whom to see 
is to love, who when he opens his mouth shows that 
nearly the whole of the roof has been eaten away— 
outside, clean, bright and beautiful; but inside, 
decay, destruction and death—an unmerciful but 
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inevitable penalty paid by the father for his per- 
verted sexual passions. It is a fact to be noted, 
that on the first and perchance the only venture 
into the mire of prostitution, syphilis or gonorrhea 
may claim the victim for their own, and nothing but 
a life of rigid continence, strict dieting, and right 
habits of living, purity of thought and cleanliness 
of body, with exercise and out-door life will help 
to divert the mind and safeguard the body from the 
evil effects of sex perversion. 

This is no overdrawn picture—nothing but plain, 
indisputable fact. If any man who inclines to yield 
to the sexuality of his nature doubts these words, 
and is careless about adopting a true mode of life, 
will visit anyone of our large city hospitals, he can 
be shown women in all stages of putrefaction—liv- 
ing deaths, the sight of which would make him vow 
then and there to steer clear of the broad road that 
leads to destruction; and, if this did not have its 
anticipated effect, in another ward—in the men 
there exposed in all the hideousness of foul running 
sores and ulcers—he would see his own life and end 
foreshadowed. 

It is a common belief that a man and woman, 
because they are legally united in marriage, are 
privileged to the unbridled exercise of sexual appe- 
tite. This is wrong. Nature, in putting into practice 
her inviolable laws, recognizes no human interfer- 
ence, and is prompt to punish any infringement of 
these laws in those who are legally married as well 
as in those who illicitly break them. Excessive 
indulgence between the married produces also great 
and lasting evils, which if not so disastrous in their 
effects as in the single man or woman, is neverthe- 
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less often nothing more or less than legalized prosti- 
tution. 

A man with great vital force is united to a woman 
of evenly. balanced organization. The husband, 
in the exercise of what he considers his “marital 
rights,’ may place his wife in a very short time on 
the nervous, delicate and sickly list, unless he uses 
due self-control and reasonable forbearance. In 
the blindness and ignorance of his animal nature 
he requires obedience to his desires; and not know- 
ing the true law of nature in this respect, thinking 
that it is her duty to accede to his wishes, though 
perhaps fulfilling them with a sore and troubled 
heart, she allows him passively, but not lovingly, to 
exercise the dictates of his low and selfish nature, 
uncontrolled and regardless of the consequences— 
often to the permanent injury of her health and 
happiness. Such a man is guilty of legalized pros- 
titution. 

There are women—abnormally passionate and 
often diseased—who, like such men, are endowed 
with strong animal natures, and who, when they 
marry, in the intense exercise of their lustful na- 
tures, soon reduce the husband to a standard that 
physically and mentally places him even below the 
brute; and long before the fulfillment of his alloted 
time on earth, he too becomes exhausted and fails 
in health. 

The exercise of abnormal sex impulse is 
known in its positive intensity by those who 
are newly married. The honeymoon is apt 
to be a nightly repetition of uncontrolled and 
excessive sex intercourse, which, if the matter 
be regarded in its right light, is really tem- 
porary legalized prostitution, for it sinks all 
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that is pure, high and sacred in human love to the 
low instincts of an animal nature. This matter of 
newly-married excess is to be seriously thought of 
and guarded against, for it is fraught with danger 
to the future peace, happiness and mutual love of 
the newlywed. It is true that the gratification of 
sexual desire rights itself, as a rule, after the man 
and wife have been married some time; but there 
can be no growth into perfect love and affection in 
such a union when this excess is repeatedly prac- 
tised, and it often results in mutual disgust. It is 
necessary to a complete sexual congress that the 
wife have a natural desire for such, which natural 
desire occurs usually immediately after her monthly 
sickness. At this time all healthy married women 
have such a desire; and if she shows a wish for 
congress, and the husband accedes, a perfect union 
results. But if the husband demands his rights 
from the wife, who only yields through fear of the 
consequences, the effect in the man’s brain and ner- 
vous system is very little different from that pro- 
duced by self-abuse. 

The effects of sexual excess are first shown in a 
general weakness of the nervous system, and, 
through the medium of the great system of nerves 
called the “sympathetic nervous system,” this want 
of vital nerve force is communicated to all the mus- 
cular departments of the body. The stomach, the 
laboratory of the body, first feels the effects and 
shows its weakened power in its inability to digest 
and assimilate ordinary food. After a time, should 
the excesses be continued, dyspepsia ensues, which 
in connection with the failure of power.in other 
parts of the body, is called “general debility.” This 
may be followed by a weakening of the joints, and 
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especially the knees, a softening of the muscles, a 
want of strength, and a sense of unsteadiness or 
dragging, noticeably different from the springing, 
strong, elastic step and carriage of the restrained or 
continent man. 

Sexual excess notably affects the brain in many 
ways. The faculty of memory is weakened and im-— 
paired. The eyes may also be affected; disordered 
vision is usually a prompt indication of the abuse of 
the sex impulse. The eyes are easily influenced by 
night lights, and any ordinary effort produces eye- 
strain. The hearing may become impaired. Paral- 
ysis of the lower extremities occasionally results. 
Neuralgia, effecting any part of the system, is 
among the frequent consequences. Cases of other- 
wise unexplained epilepsy have sometimes been at- 
tributed to this cause. Falling of the womb, barren- 
ness, abortion, and cancer of the womb or breast, 
have been thought at times to be indirectly caused 
by excessive and violent sex indulgence in married 
life. Fickleness of temper, irritability, irresolution, 
and premature old age, are penalties that attach 
themselves indiscriminately to all who violate na- 
ture’s laws in this direction. 

It is to be remarked that when any man or woman 
is affected with the results of sex excesses, their 
relatives and friends, and even their physician, as- 
cribe those effects usually to other causes—not in- 
tentionally, but through ignorance of the subject or 
an excusable desire to shield the individual affected. 
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CHAPTER X 


CONTINENCE—A REASONABLE Spx LIFE FOR MAN 


It IS A FACT that cannot be controverted, that 
misuse of the reproductive functions of man is the 
underlying cause of much sickness, suffering and 
premature death. 

It is equally beyond doubt that this misuse and 
its sad consequences are due to ignorance as to 
what constitutes continence or a reasonable sex life 
for a man. 

By continence, in a strict definition of the term, 
is meant “the voluntary and entire absence from 
sexual indulgence in any form, and the having 
complete contro] over the passions by one who 
knows their power, and, who but for his pure life 
and steady will, not only could but would indulge 
them.” By “voluntary and entire abstinence” of 
course it is not meant to exclude intercourse among 
the married having reproduction as its object, but 
it is meant to exclude sex-indulgence before mar- 
riage. 

Benjamin Franklin taught, as many another man 
of influence believes today, that exercise of the sex- 
ual functions is necessary to health. This is a mis- 
take; and it has done much harm. For boys and 
young men are still often told that the sex organs 
must be used to be healthy—that they will lose 
their manhood if they do not have sex intercourse 
with women; whereas the reverse is true. Manhood 
is never lost by non-use of the sex organs, but it 
may be and often is lost by long abuse of these 
organs or through the sex diseases. Overstimula- 
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tion and excitement of the sex organs also may 
weaken and exhaust them through self-abuse. 

“The single standard for men and women must 
be insisted upon, and the parent and guardian 
is justified in demanding a clean bill of health of 
the young man who proposes marriage. 

“To denounce youth as vicious when it has merely 
followed the impulse of adolescence is futile— 
juster reasons must be given if youth is to listen 
and be controlled.” 

This does not apply to the married man who 
abuses his sex impulse by unreasonable or illicit 
exercise of the function. The man who marries a 
pure woman and seeks prostitutional exposure may 
be proud of one distinction should he infect his 
wife—he has committed a wrong that would be 
scorned by the beasts of the field. 

Many men, however, are frankly and thoroughly 
ashamed of their sex life as being at once unreason- 
able and unworthy. Their conduct in other direc- 
tions is ruled by their judgment, but here they be- 
lieve themselves helpless in the grip of passion, and 
they follow with hesitation and shame the customs 
of the base and the unenlightened. 

In the first place, the young man of today is as- 
sured on competent scientific authority that prosti- 
tution is not a “necessary evil” for men or women. 
Continence is practicable and healthful; it is prov- 
ed so by the observation and experience of medical 
men, physical trainers and members of exploring 
expeditions. A part of the secretions of the sex 
glands is re-absorbed into the blood, especially dur- 
iny young manhood, with great gain to muscular 
strength and nervous energy, That which is not 
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needed in the maintenance and development of 
manly vigor is occasionally discharged at night as 
a seminal emission. 

In the second place, men are becoming more and 
more indignant over the unfairness of expecting in 
women a self-control, in matters of sex, which they 
do not demand in men. Man has made himself the 
leader in establishing a family, and has thus de- 
manded of himself foresight and chivalry to ward 
off suffering and wrong from the women and the 
children. In the family the heaviest burdens of sex 
fall upon the woman. Knowing this, a man cannot 
with decency excuse himself for weakly indul-_ 
ging in vicious practices that violate his own honor | 
as the head of a family and that endanger the 
health and soil the purity of the woman to whom he - 
gives himself as she gives herself to him. 

In the third place, it is more and more seen to be 
a kind of social crime to go through the forms of 
respect and courtesy toward women, and then in 
secret to degrade womanhood in thought and speech 
and act. Social progress depends upon fuller and 
franker comradeship and co-operation between men 
and women. This is impossible except upon a basis 
of mutual respect. 

If a man uses his reason in the question of sex 
he knows that he must either indulge his sex appe- 
tite or control it. For an unmarried man indul- 
gence means self-abuse or prostitution, both of 
which endanger his health and rob him of self-re- 
spect. For a married man free indulgence means 
depleted energies for himself and his wife, and 
clouds the happiness of both. The reasonable man 
finds, therefore, the only way open to him is the 
way of self-control, Thousands of married men 
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have found that continence is practicable for long 
periods when their wives have been pregnant. Con- 
tinence is also practicable for unmarried men. If 
a man sets himself to consider means for the diffi- 
cult task of self-control he finds various helps, 
proved practical in the long struggle of man up- 
ward from the beast. 

The first of these is physical.regimen. Wholesome 
athletic training, as everyone knows, includes sex 
continence, the eating of plain food, bathing in cool 
water, followed by vigorous rubbing, sleeping regu- 
larly, and taking abundant exercise in the open air. 
This training may be adopted by the man who will 
“keep his body under.” Many a man has mastered 
powerful sex desires by throwing himself into hard 
physical work or play. Especially necessary in the 
fight for self-control is the avoidance of alcoholic 
liquor. Probably most men and women first break 
down their natural revulsion to sex vice when the 
higher centers of mental control are weakened by 
intoxicants. 

The second means of self-mastery is mental]. More 
than most other functions of the body, the sex 
function is immediately and powerfully responsive 
to the state of the mind, and here especially, bodily 
health depends upon what we might call mental 
sanitation. This means the ruling out of these in- 
terests and amusements in reading and conversa- 
tion that turn the imagination toward pictures of 
sex indulgence and hold the attention upon them; 
it means also, the preoccupation of the mind with 
wholesome thoughts, clean interests, and manly 
purposes. 

A third powerful help to self-control] is friendly 
association with women of high character—women 
who respect themselves and their work, who are 
producers and not parasites. In association with 
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such women, in conversation, in games, in music, 
a man’s sex desires commonly are transformed. 
The problems of control and direction of the sex 
instinct are not man’s alone. They must be solved 
by men and women working together. The coarser 
and more destructive forms of sex energy are thus 
transformed. This is what the psychologists call 
the sublimation of the sex instinct. 

The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in a recent 
address at Radcliffe College, said: “In our moral 
life we are at a period that seeks for release from 
all restraint. . . . That primitive instincts were 
given to us not to restrain but to express is neither 
good morals, good religion, good law, nor good 
psychology. This teaching is a caricature of the 
new psychology. The new psychology teaches us 
that these instincts may be sublimated by directing 
and controlling them into useful channels. It is an 
erroneous philosophy which tells us that we have 
only the choice of repressing our instincts or let- 
ting them go unrestrained.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


CHILDREN—THEIR DESIRABILITY 
“Give me children or else I die.”—-Book of Genesis. 


THH necessity for advocating the desirability of 
propagating and rearing children, most readers may 
think a superfluity; yet a few paragraphs on the 
subject are, nevertheless, required. It is absolutely 
essential to the perfect union of a man and woman 
that they be endowed with large parental love—the 
desire for and love of children; for if they possess 
not this requisite, it is next to needless for them to 
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\ oy, 
marry. The non-observance of this requirement is 
the underlying cause of the dislike for offspring—a 
dislike that is observable among the higher and es- 
pecially the wealthier classes. It is the underlying 
cause for the so-called trouble in rearing children; 
for when they are not propagated under right con- 
ditions, how can any sane parent imagine they can 
be reared under right conditions? Children should 
be brought into the world with happy, sunny, laugh- 
ing natures, not with cross, fretful, irritable ones. 

It is a practice to be greatly deplored, this aver- 
sion on the part of intelligent, educated and wealthy 
people to having large families; for they could, if 
their thoughts and actions were rightly directed, 
do much toward peopling the earth with a better 
and nobler class of beings. As it is, what a pitiable 
sight! A husband and wife, educated and sur- 
rounded with all that wealth can command, with 
only one or two pale, sickly children, the result of 
perhaps a ten or twenty years’ union| 

What is the cause for this growing antipathy to 
the generating of children? There are many; but the 
prime cause is man’s sexuality. Abnormal sexual 

passion may not—in fact, does not—often form 
a constituent part of the woman’s organism; but 
obnormal sensuality in the man and husband is the 
answer of this non-desire for children. Next in the 
list of causes is the trouble mothers have to undergo 
in their rearing; and this, coupled with the sickness 
and danger, attendant on birth and gestation, com- 
prise all the available reasons, on the part of the 
mother, that can be advanced, excepting those that 
are of a physical or constitutional nature. 

Youth and beauty are both desired by mankind, 
but especially are they desired by womankind ; and 
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married women need but understand this fact to 
appreciate it—that, in bearing children under right 
conditions, beauty is retained, if not acquired, and 
old age is put off a very great way. 

A married life without children is an unlovable 
and unsatisfactory life. It is incomplete. It lacks 
the bands that make perfect the love-union between 
man and wife—the new birth, that makes the twain 
as one in flesh and spirit. But this incompleteness 
continues, is widened and confirmed, when the new 
birth is undesired by either party. 

Children conceived under the conditions laid 
down in these pages will be to their parents a well- 
spring of joy, desirable and enjoyable in their sweet 
innocence, their pleasant ways, their happy na- 
tures. In the ministering to the child’s daily 
growth of body and expansion of intellect, the 
mother takes on a renewal of beauty, health and 
youth. No pleasure so intense, no joy so unalloyed, 
as the pleasure of a baby born under right condi- 
tions. 

But the child born under undesirable conditions, 
the sorrow, suffering and misery that attend its en- 
trance into and exit from this beautiful world can- 
not be here recorded. 

The advocating of increase in number of off- 
spring, may suggest to some minds the question of 
overcrowded populations, with its attendant starva- 
tion and misery. This probability has been a source 
of anxiety to writers on political economy—one of 
them, Malthus, an English clergyman and econo- 
mist, having assumed that “population unrestrained 
will advance beyond subsistence’—“that popula- 
tion in most countries, at the present period, press- 
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es against the means of subsistence, and that it 
tends to do so in all countries.” These fears about 
overcrowding populations are groundless, in this 
country at least and probable in all other countries. 


CHAPTER XII 


EUGENICS oR “THE SCIENCE OF BEING WELL-BORN” 


EUGENICS is a subject that has long been misun- 
derstood by the general public; yet there is no 
subject about which young people who contemplate 
marriage should be more seriously interested than 
this of eugenics. 

According to Galton, the father of eugenical 
“Science,” “eugenics is the study of the agen- 
cies under social control that may improve or 
impair the racial qualities of future generations, 
either physically or mentally”. “Its aim is to in- 
crease the number of best specimens of each class, 
and that done, to leave them to work out their 
common enlightenment and progress in their own 
way.” (Strother. ) 

The first condition of eugenics concerns our 
knowledge of heredity. But to be well born con- 
cerns environment also as much as it does heredity. 
This, in turn, involves a knowledge of biology. 

The following known facts regarding eugenics 
and heredity are largely abstracted from Stroth- 
er’s article in The World’s Work Magazine, Feb., 
1925, “What Eugenics Is—and Isn’t,’ from Rose- 
nau’s “Preventive Medicine and Hygiene,” and 
Hall’s “Sexual Knowledge,” ete. 

It is now widely known to all students of high 
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schools and colleges, who have studied the ele- 
ments of biology: ist, that man is an animal; 2nd, 
that this animal man obeys the same laws in his 
physical and mental development that governs 
other animals; 8rd, that the laws of heredity, 
which have been carefully worked out for mam- 
mals (animals which suckle their young), hold 
equally for the mammal, man; 4th, that such 
conditions of life as food and shelter and associa- 
tion with others of his kind (environment), exert 
the same or similar influence on the development 
of the human species as they do on that of all 
mammals in general. As much is now known 
about the heredity of, human traits as is known 
about the heredity of certain qualities in horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs and other domestic animals. As 
much is known about the effects of crossing dis- 
similar strains of human beings as is known about 
the effects of crossing dissimilar strains of ani- 
mals, and great practical good has resulted from 
this knowledge. 

This improvement, through breeding, is accom- 
plished by a careful selection of mates, or in other 
words, through a control of heredity, on the one 
hand, and through careful feeding and shelter or 
environment, on the other. In this way it has be- 
come possible, in a few generations of any species, 
to emphasize any desirable quality and eliminate 
any undesirable one, simply through the influence 
of heredity and environment. 

Some years ago it was noted by a number of 
prominent people in this country that while the 
government and some of the states were spending 
millions of dollars for the improvement of com- 
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mercially valuable domestic animals, nothing was 
being expended to improve the qualities of the 
human race. And because a few extremists 
thought that the same measures could be adopted 
for the improvement of the human race, as had 
been adopted so effectively for the domestic ani- 
mals, the science of eugenics has been greatly 
misrepresented by ignorant critics. By some it 
has been stigmatized as propaganda for birth con- 
trol, by others as a cloak for free love, as a scheme 
to achieve state interference with the right to 
marry, as a form of human breeding, as an attempt 
to substitute science for religion, etc. Eugenics is 
none of these things—seeks to do none of these 
things. 

By education, it is hoped, young people will be 
influenced in the choosing of their mates while by 
restrictive laws certain individuals will be de- 
barred from marriage. There are many hundreds, 
if not thousands of imbeciles, idiots, insane, crim- 
inalistic, etc., in every state, according to statistics, 
who conceived in lust were-born in squalor, of par- 
ents who themselves were drunk, feeble-minded, in- 
sane, degenerate or criminal. Since these undesir- 
able individuals inevitably become an economic 
and social charge on the State, it is now believed 
that the State properly has the right to interfere 
in the propagation of such offspring, the only ques- 
tion being as to how to exercise this right for the 
best interests of the people. 

Heredity (nature) naturally exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on our constitution, and while environment 
(nurture) has much to much to do in the final phy- 
sical and mental make-up, the overshadowing and 
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determining influence would seem to be due to 
heredity. Environment may influence the in- 
dividual, but has apparently small and slow power 
of propagating itself for good; great and rapid 
power for evil. That is, the hereditary transmis- 
sion of acquired characteristics is denied, but the 
transmission of defects of organization, such as in- 
sanity, deaf mutism, the consequences of syphilis, 
alcoholism, and other vices, are fully recognized. 
According to the teachings of biology, the over- 
shadowing factor in our organization is fixed at 
birth, but notwithstanding this it must be appar- 
ent to all who have studied the question that life 
is inexorably conditioned by environment; that the 
environment of today may be the heredity of to- 
morrow. 

In order to understand the part played by her- 
edity it is necessary to explain briefly the origin 
of a new life. A new life is begun or begotten 
through the fertilizing of an egg produced by 
the maternal organism, by a sperm cell produced by 
the paternal organism. The essential element in 
both the egg and the sperm cell is the so-called 
nucleus. While the egg is relatively small and 
non-motile and the sperm cell is relatively larger 
and possesses a remarkable motility, the nuclei of 
both are the same size, and, separated from 
the accompanying cell substance, cannot be dif- 
ferentiated. 

When the sperm cell entres the egg-yolk, 
through the yolk-membrane, and the two nuclei, 
called pro-nuclei, gravitate toward each other, 
finally fusing together within the yolk substance, 
fertilization takes place. The process of develop- 
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ment begins immediately after this fusing of the 
two nuclei, and a new life then is conceived or be- 
gotten. ! 

The father furnishes the same amount as the 
mother of this essential material—that is, the 
father and the mother each furnishes exactly half 
of the nuclei material, which becomes a part of 
each cell of the body. Thus, every tissue and cell 
of the body, every organ, possesses a minute por- 
tion of material which comes from the father, and 
an equal amount which comes from the germ- 
plasma of the mother. In this way, the develop- 
ment of the tissues, cells and organs are deter- 
mined from the beginning of life. 

The study of the laws of heredity has shown 
that the sum of the hereditary traits possessed by 
individuals came equally from the paternal and 
maternal line of ancestry. It has also been found 
that the two parents exert, individually, one-half 
of all the hereditary influence, while the preceding 
ancestors exert the other half. Thus, the four 
grandparents by the same law, exert one-fourth of 
all the hereditary influence, and the preceding 
generations of ancestors exert the other one-fourth 
—and so on in the same ratio through all preceding 
generations, back through the ages of man’s exist- 
ence. (W.S. Hall.) 

The theory of heredity, carefully worked out by 
Mendel, an Austrian priest (1865-69) and now uni- 
versally accepted, has made it possible for us to 
predict with precision whether good or bad traits 
will or will not appear in the future offspring, and 
also to foretell with mathematical precision in 
what proportion certain characters will appear and 
ye-appear. 
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Por example, a trait such as color will be passed 
down according to the following law: In guinea 
pigs, when a black male of a black line of ances- 
tors is mated with a white female, from a white 
line, their ofispring will be one-fourth black, one- 
fourth white, and one-fourth mixed. Thus, if a 
trait like imbecility or insanity or alcoholism, is a 
fixed hereditary character in a family, that trait is 
transmitted, according to the Mendelian law, to the 
offspring, when the imbecile, the insane or alco- 
holic individual is mated with an individual 
whose family is free from these traits. In other 
words, out of eight children, we would expect two 
imbeciles, insane or alcoholics, and four more or 
less defective ones. 

Of course nature herself provides for a correc- 
tion of this law—otherwise the human race would 
long ago have been obliterated for lack of intelli- 
gence and strength to survive. By this is meant 
that nature provides man with the instinct by 
which “like tends to mate with like.” The strong, 
hea\thy and intelligent admire strength, health 
and brains, and tend to marry them. The weak 
aud less intelligent not only tend to follow the 
game instinct, but are re-inforced in that tendency 
by being rejected by the better type. Those who, 
through abuse, disease or accident, sink to a lower 
level, tend to find mates at their level. 

But nature’s intention is often defeated by the 
accidents of propinquity, and the like. Men and 
women will marry, and if their equals are not 
available, they marry inferiors. Again, nature’s 
intention is thwarted by false standards that men 
themselves set up, blinding them to the true values 
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of nature’s laws. Hence the practical use of the 
science of eugenics. 

Regarding the part played by environment, as 
Rosenau says, while we are convinced that her- 
edity plays the major réle, we are by no means 
prepared to deny the influence of environment. 

The surroundings or conditions under which life 
is developed, begin at the time of conception, with- 
in the mother’s body. These surrounding condi- 
tions concern especially the nutrition of the de- 
veloping life, and during the pre-natal period of 
the young life. This influence of nutrition may 
show itself in an impairment of physical or mental 
development or both. The conditions to which the 
infant is subjected during the first years of life 
also greatly influence the course of development. 
The nutrition, training and association in early 
childhood, during the pre-adolescent period, and 
even during adolescence, also influence the course 
of development of the individual. 

Environment never creates, but it can improve. 
While it is naturally impossible to develop intel- 
ligence in a born imbecile, for instance, it is pos- 
sible, through good environment largely to over- 
come hereditary weaknesses, and greatly to im- 
prove hereditary advantages. Moreover, it is al- 
together possible, through bad environment, to de- 
velop habits that will wreck the life in an indi- 
vidual whose heredity may be of a high order. 

The disciples of Galton have probably made too 
much of the inheritance of bad traits, to make their 
subject popular. But the fact of the matter is that 
good traits are just as hereditable as bad ones; and 
that in the long run, a great many more people do 
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inherit the good than the bad ones. The reason for 
this is that evil traits often carry with them the 
seeds of destruction of the line of their progene- 
tors. It is said that only 5 per cent, at most, of 
the human race is the victim of hereditary influ- 
ence that condemn them to feeble-mindedness, 
disease or crime. Even that is an appalling figure, 
and society will never clear its conscience of a deep 
sin of omission until it has used the knowledge of 
science to replace the present system of criminal 
law with the lasting prevention or eradication of 
degenerate stocks. 

Goddard has investigated and compiled the re- 
sults of his work in the heredity of a most remark- 
able family, the so-called “Kallikak” family. 
During the Revolutionary days, the first Martin 
Kallikak, descended from a long line of good Eng- 
lish ancestors, took advantage of a feeble-minded 
girl. The result of their illicit union was a feeble- 
minded son. This son married a normal woman. 
They in turn produced 5 feeble-minded and 2 nor- 
mal children. Practically all of the descendants 
of these defectives have been traced, as well as 
those of the normals. From both normal and de- 
fective descendants of this union came a long line 
of defective stock. There were 480 in all. Of these 
36 were illegitimate, 33 sexually immoral, 24 con- 
firmed alcoholics, and 3 epileptics—82 died in- 
fancy—3 were criminal, 8 kept houses of ill-fame, 
and 142 were distinctly feeble-minded. Only 46 
were found who were apparently normal. The rest 
are unknown or doubtful. But the scion of the 
good family, who started this long line of delin- 
quent and defective progeny, is responsible for a 
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strain of an entirely different character. After the 
Revolution was over he married a Quaker girl of 
good ancestry and settled down to live a respec- 
table life after the tradition of his forefathers. 
From this legal union with a normal woman there 
have been 496 descendants. All of these, except 2, 


have been of normal mentality. The exceptions 
were cases of insanity, presumably inherited 
through marriage with an outside strain in which 
there was a congenital nervous tendency. In all 
of the 496 there is not a Single instance of feeble- 
mindedness. The fact that the descendants of both 
the normal and the feeble-minded mother and the 
normal father have been traced and studied in 
every conceivable environment, and that the re- 
spective strains have always been true to type, 
tends to confirm the belief that heredity has been 
the determining factor in the formation of their 
respective characters. (Rosenau.) 

But the brighter side of the picture is of the 95 
per cent of humanity, who inherit good traits and 
character, who, when they have this knowledge and 
will use it, may secure for themselves a more en- 
during basis of happiness in marriage, and for 
their children a firmer foundation for their health 
and welfare. To the joys of marriage and parent- 
hood will then be added the joy of creation—the 
conscious creation of a human being according to 
a plan preconceived in the mind of the parent. 
What greater sense of achievment could there be 
than to see unfold and ripen in one’s children some 
admirable quality brought to their heritage by the 
union of traits—the result of a eugenic marriage— 
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foreseen and conceived by one’s tempered judg- 
ment? (Strother.) 

The high level of inherited ability by prudent 
marriages, generation after generation, in contrast 
to that of low level through imprudent marriage 
cited above, is well exemplified in the descendants 
of the families of Wedgewood, Darwin, and Gal- 
ton, and the Edwards, Ward and Morgan: families. 
These families contained a large number of states- 
men, jurists, professors, physicians, officers in the 
army and navy, bankers, prominent authors and 
writers and occasionally men and women of genius. 
They show a long line of usefulness in every de- 
partment of social life—and not one of them has 
ever been convicted of a crime. 

It is not suggested that eugenics should substi- 
tute cold reason for romantic attachment. On the 
contrary, romance is the most powerful eugenic in- 
strument in nature’s armory—according to the ad- 
vocates of this science of being well born. As it is, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred people find their life’s 
romance near home. Parents from time im- 
memorial have adopted eugenic measures to pre- 
vent the planting of the seeds of romance in unde- 
sirable soil. So that if parents know of a cer- 
tainty, rather than through mere guesswork, what 
is really undesirable and what is desirable in the 
heredity of their neighbors, the natural selective 
process will become an intelligent measure, where 
now it is often only a well-meaning but ignorant 
one. 

For those who desire further information on the 
subject, the Eugenic Record Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation at Cold Harbor, N. Y., offers on request 
to supply knowledge and advice regarding eugenics. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
BrirtH CONTROL OR THE LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING 


BirTH-CONTROL or the limitation of offspring by 
prevention of conception through artificial means, 
is a subject which, properly would seem to have no 
place in a book that advocates continence through 
self-control as a reasonable sex life for a man and 
a right interpretation of nature’s law of reproduc- 
tion. But this chapter is introduced to give re- 
liable information to the public regarding a move- 
ment, which, despite all the anathemas of the 
church, and all the legal precautions taken to stop 
it, is spreading secretly throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. 

Birth-Control is an offshoot from the theories of 
Malthus and the science of eugenics enunciated by 
Galton, the principles of which latter have been ex- 
plained in the last chapter. “Malthus was an Eng- 
lish economist and clergyman who published an 
“Essay on the Principle of Population as it ef- 
fects the future improvement of society,” in 1798. 
The main subject of this work was that population 
in all times has tended to outrun subsistence. The 
means of subsistence, Malthus argued, might in- 
crease in arithmetical progression, but population 
tended to increase in a geometrical ratio. Ac- 
cordingly there could be no permanent amelioration 
of the lot of the lower classes; a redistribution of 
wealth might give them plenty for a time, but 
population would soon overtake subsistence, and 
would as before be kept in check by starvation or 
vice, unless checked by self-restraint. In 1803, a 
second edition of the Essay on Population ap- 
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peared. In this edition Malthus defends his prop- 
osition by a wealth of data relating to civilized 
and savage peoples! Here as in the later editions 
he is more disposed to dwell upon the necessity of 
moral restraint as a preventive of overpopulation 
and less inclined to regard vice and misery as the 
inevitable fate of the human race. 

No economic writer has been more harshly criti- 
cised than Malthus. “Malthusianism” still desig- 
nates an attitude of hard-hearted indifference to 
the sufferings of the poor. Because of the extrava- 
gance of some of his followers, the Neo-Malthusi- 
ans, who sought to popularize artificial methods of 
checking the growth of population, Malthus has 
frequently been denounced as an exponent of im- 
morality. Nevertheless the doctrine of Malthus 
enunciates an indisputable truth, which cannot be 
ignored with impunity by any plan of social ameli- 
oration or reform. 

The advocates of birth-control go further than 
the Malthusian doctrines. They believe, according 
to Dr. William J. Robinson (“Birth Control and 
the Limitation of Offspring,” Eugenics Publishing 
Co., New York, 1924), Mary Ware Dennett, Mar- 
garet Sanger, and others, that under any condi- 
tions and particularly under our present economic 
conditions, human beings should be able to control 
the number of their own offspring, and that they 
should be able to decide, not only how many they 
want but when they want them. And to ac- 
complish this result they demand that the knowl- 
edge of controlling the number of offspring, in 
other words, the knowledge of preventing undesir- 
able conception, should be allowed by law, and 
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not be considered, as it now is in the United 
States, a criminal offense punishable by hard labor 
in Federal prisons — that it should be consid- 
ered knowledge useful and necessary to the wel- 
fare of the race and of the individual. 

They say there is no element of force in their 
propaganda to limit the number of children to one 
or more in any family against their will—though 
they would endeavor to create a public sentiment 
which considers it a disgrace for any family to 
have more children than it can bring up and edu- 
cate properly. 

As far as married couples are concerned who are 
well-to-do, who love children, and who are capable 
of taking care of a large number, they—the Amer- 
ican limitationists—would put no limit. In this 
respect they differ from their Neo-Malthusian 
friends in European countries who would put a 
limit to the number of children even of the well-to- 
do—claiming that the means of subsistence are 
limited, that Europe, that is West-Europe, is about 
as thickly populated as it can be now, and that the’ 
birth of a large number of people, even among the 
rich and well-to-do, means taking bread out of the 
mouths of the poor. The American limitationists 
are not afraid of this, knowing that this country © 
can support in comfort many more millions of 
people than it now has. The Neo-Malthusians 
across the water, apparently, in their propaganda, 
are moved by fear of famine that may eventually 
stare them in the face if a check is not put upon 
the birth rate. Their propaganda, therefore, is 
rather racial than national. 

The following historical sketch of the birth con- 
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trol movement is taken from an article by Dr. L. 
Jacobi in “Critic and Guide,” a birth-control Jour- 
nal republished, in Dr. Robinson’s book by the 
Eugenics Publishing Co. ; 

The earliest expedient resorted to by primitive 
people, to limit the number of children was in- 
fanticide—the killing of infants at birth or shortly 
after. Infanticide was employed not only as a con- 
venient means of regulating the growth of popu- 
lation, but served also to determine its quality, for 
usually the weakest infants were put to death. 
Males being a more valuable asset in primitive 
society, it was ordinarily the females who were - 
sacrificed. The custom of infanticide was at one - 
time almost universal, and represents the earliest 
conscious effort at dealing a blow to a perilous — 
rate of multiplication. 

How long infanticide continued to be practised, 
before it dawned on the primitive mind that it 
could be avoided by extinguishing the infant’s life 
while yet in the mother’s womb, is a matter of con- 
jecture. Sooner or later, however, the discovery 
was inevitably made, and henceforth artificial 
abortion may be assumed to have gradually re- 
placed the custom of infanticide though both were 
equally barbarous in their methods. 

At first abortion was probably resorted to only 
during the later stages of pregnancy. It may be 
conjectured that the interruption of pregnancy 
during the latter months was gradually abandoned 
in favor of earlier interruption, and the steadily 
receding time of interference must finally have 
suggested a desire to avert pregnancy altogether. 
Presently some means was devised to accomplish 
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r ‘ this purpose, and humanity—or shall we say in- 

> humanity?—witnessed the origin of a new depar- 

- ture in dealing with the problem of overpopula- 

tion. For a long time preventive attempts must 
have been tentative and sporadic, the older expe- 
dient of abortion continuing to exist side by side 
with the new method, and slowly yielding ground 
to its encroachments. 

This prevention or “prophylaxis” of conception, 
was known and occasionally employed in anti- 
quity as may be inferred from a familiar passage 

‘in Genesis (xxxviii). The ancient Greeks, too, had 
remedies which prevented conception. 

Nevertheless, it is only in modern times that 
“prophylaxis” of conception has come to be widely 
used, and this movement for the control of pocre- 
ation may be said to date from Malthus. The rem- 
edy he proposed for overpopulation was “self-con- 
trol” — that is he counseled judicious abstinence 
from sexual intercourse as he best preventive 
measure. 

While these ideas carried to ine extreme may 
be regarded as visionary and idealistic, and by 
some as absurd, considering the unbridled license 
of the reproductive instinct with the majority of 
mankind, still they contain the basic elements of 
truth. And with reasonable modification they have 
been adopted by many persons today, who recog- 
nize the inherent truth of the statements. 

The pioneer in advocating the Neo-Malthusian 
method, was James Mill, the father of the famous 
John Stuart Mill. He aired his views in 1818 in 
an article written for the Encyclopedia Britanica. 
Four years later Francis Place wrote these pro- 
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phetic words: “If it were once clearly understood 
that it was not disreputable for married persons 
to avail themselves of such precautionary measures 
as would, without being injurious to health, or 
destructive of female delicacy, prevent conception, 
a sufficient check might at once be given to the in- 
crease of population beyond the means of sub- 
sistence. The course recommended will, I am fully 
persuaded, at some period be pursued by the people 
if left to themselves.” Now prevention of concep- 
tion is affecting the birth-rate of all civilized 
countries—this country included—and there are 
societies and periodicals in all modern lan- 
guages, devoted to the propaganda of Neo-Malthus- 
jianism or birth-control principles. 

Birth-control it is claimed, is not a remedy for 
overpopulation only, but a powerful eugenic factor 
in improving the quality of the race. 

The least objectionable groups of cases in which 
conception may be avoided are the strictly medical 
ones. There are many morbid conditions in which 
pregnancy and childbirth are equivalent to serious 
impairment and shortening of life. There is no 
reason for difference of opinion when a woman is 
afflicted with advanced tuberculosis, organic 
heart-disease, grave changes in the kidney, etc. 
Here the law permits even the use of artificial 
abortion when pregnancy has supervened. We 
have no right to demand the sacrifice of the 
mother’s life for the sake of the child. In such cases 
the prevention of conception is undertaken in the 
interests of the mother. 

A different group of cases is furnished by those 
diseases or hereditary defects of the parents which 
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are likely to be transmitted to their offspring. 
Syphilis, insanity, degeneracy and grave moral 
traits belong to this group. Here it might be of 
service to the race in preventing the reproduction 
of imbeciles, lunatics and criminals. This is the 
eugenic indication for birth-control; and the law 
again recognizes it, when done under medical con- 
trol. In 14 states there is at present a legal provi- 
sion, demanding the sterilization of confirmed or 
habitual criminals, thus assuring prevention of 
conception from the outset. 

After the medical and the eugenic indications 
comes the economic one. This is the one that has 
met, and rightly so, with the greatest opposition. 

To summarize the various claims of birth- 
control advocates—They claim that it is per- 
fectly harmless; that it would encourage 
early marriages and tend to do away with 
prostitution, masturbation, the “evils of ab- 
stinence,” etc.; that it would diminish 
sex diseases among the married; that it would do 
away with the exhaustion of the woman’s body by 
too frequent childbirth and nursing; that it would 
abolish entirely the abortion evil, now too com- 
mon among married women; that it would dimin- 
ish sexual excesses in married life; that it would 
produce great benefits from the eugenic stand- 
point, preventing the birth not only of the hered- 
itary insane, imbeciles, morons and perverts, but 
also the birth of children having the taint of tuber- 
culosis, epilepsy, syphilis, cancer, etc., thus limit- 
ing the number of undesirable children, while at 
the same time decreasing the amount of poverty, 
crime, sexual immorality and disease in the world. 
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Without going into 4 lengthy discussion of these 
claims, suffice it to say here: 1) that even if birth- 
control possessed the various advantages its ad- 
vocates maintain for it, it is certainly not applic- 
able to this country on the score of overpopulation 
or famine due to lack of subsistence; 2) that even, 
if this were the case, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it would then or ever have the desired ef- 
fect, viz., limitation of offspring among those classes 
of the population, where, if anywhere it might be 
needed—that is, the poor, ignorant or degraded; 3) 
that it is a dangerous precedent to broadcast 
such knowledge as birth-control by artificial 
means, without further information of a thoroughly 
qualified kind; 4) that it is largely an attempt to 
find a short and easy way out of mora] and social 
difficulties which require more exacting and costly 
solution; 5) that it tends to over-rate the impor- 
tance of the act of union and to under-rate the 
necessity of self-control within the marriage bond 
—a weak evasion of the moral responsibilities of 
marriage and parenthood; and 6) that it is not 
only contrary to nature’s law of reproduction but 
also against the law of the land. 

Here is the Federal statute (Act of March 4, 
1909, chapt. 321, Sect. 211, U. S. Statutes at Large, 
vol. 35, par. I): 

“Every obscene, lewd or lascivious and every filthy book, 
pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, or other publication of an 
indecent character, and every article or thing designated, 
adapted or intended for preventing conception or procuring 
abortion, or for any indecent or immoral use; and every 
article, instrument, substance, drugs, medicine, or thing which 
is advertised or described in a manner calculated to lead 
another to use or apply it for preventing conception or pro- 


curing abortion, or for any indecent or immoral! purpose; 
and every written or printed eard, letter, circular, book, 
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pamphlet, advertisement or notice of any kind giving infor- 
mation, directly, or indirectly, where or how, or from whom 
or by what means any of the hereinbefore mentioned or made, 
or where or by whom any act or operation of any kind for 
the procuring or production of abortion will be done or per- 
formed, or how or by what means conception may be pre- 
vented or abortion produced, whether sealed or unsealed; 
and every letter, packet or package or other mail matter 
containing any filthy, vile or indecent thing, device or sub- 
stance; and every paper, writing, advertisement or represen- 
tation that any article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine 
or thing may, or can be used or applied for preventing con- 
ception or producing abortion, or for any indecent or immoral 
purpose; and every description calculated to induce or incite 
@ person to so use or apply any such article, instrument, 
substance, drug, medicine or thing, is hereby declared to be 
non-mailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the mails 
or delivered from any postoffice or by any letter carrier. 
Whoever shall knowingly deposit, or cause to be deposited 
for mailing or delivery, anything declared by this section to 
be non-mailable, or shall knowingly take or cause the same 
to be taken, from the mails for the purpose of circulating 
or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the circulation or dis- 
position of the same, shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 


The Federal law deals only with the penalties 
for imparting the information by mail; it does not 
interfere with any information sent by express or 
given orally within the territory of a state. But 
the laws of the various states have provided for 
that in their Penal Laws. The punishment so pro- 
vided for, in New York State, for instance, is a sen- 
tence of not less than ten days nor more than one 
year imprisonment or a fine not less than $50.00 or 
both fine and imprisonment for each offense. 

Let our old American families take warning. If 
the best native stocks, the most economically, 
physically and mentally fit to have and support a 
family of children, continue to tamper with their 
fertility by secret and illegal methods of birth-con- 
trol, as they are now apparently doing, they may 
find themselves replaced within a COMUSTABYCN, 
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short time by the more fertile but less fit foreign 
stocks—the hosts of immigrants coming into this 
country, often from the effete and cast-off surplus 
population of Europe—with characteristics very 
different and inferior to the strong national charac- 
teristics of which America was formerly and justly 
proud. 

What this country needs is not the limitation of 
offspring by artificial methods of birth control, but 
limitation of undesirable immigrants who are 
now allowed to enter the United States, without 
previous adequate examination abroad, and re- 
gardless of whether they are likely to make fit or 
unfit citizens. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY oF INTRA-UTERINE GROWTH 


IMMEDIATELY the egg is fecundated, the mucous 
membrane of the uterus takes on an activity of 
growth. It increases in thickness, becomes tume- 
fied and vascular, and projects in rounded convo- 
lutions into the cavity of the uterus. “In this 
process, the tubules of the uterus increase in 
length, and also become wider, so that their open 
mouths may be readily seen, by the naked eye, 
upon the uterine surface, as numerous minute per- 
forations. 

The thick, soft, vascular and velvety lining, the 
result of this process, was formerly supposed to be 
an entirely new product, but it is now known to 
be no other than the mucous membrane, greatly 
thickened, but still retaining all its natural 
characteristics. 
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At the fundus of the uterus, in one of the pro- 
jecting convolutions, the fecundated egg is lodged. 
At this point of lodgment, the mucous membrane 
takes on a still more rapid development, project- 
ing its folds, and so growing up and around the 
egg as to enclose and shut it off from the rest of 
the uterus. 

The egg, which during this time has considerably 
enlarged, throws out projecting filaments (Fig. 
14), which insinuate themselves, as they grow, in- 
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is represented in black; cidua have grown up 
and the egg is seen at around and completely 
the fundus of the uterus, inclosed the Hgg. 


engaged between two of 
its projecting convolu- 
tions. 


to the folds of the decidual surface (Fig. 15) in 
contact with the egg, and spreading in all direc- 
tions from its external surface. It is through these 
filaments the nutritious fluids are imparted for its 
nourishment. 

As the egg increases in growth—a greater supply 
of nourishment being necessary—the decidua in 
contact with that part of the projecting filaments 
of the chorion (Fig. 16) continues to grow, while 
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over the remaining portion of its surface they dis- 
appear, and become concentrated and developed at 
the situation of the future placenta, which it helps 
to form. 

The germ-cell or egg, consisting of a vitellus or 
yelk, and its cover of vitelline membrane, is fecun- 
dated by the sperm cell, and is then called the em- 
bryonic cell. 

This embryonic cell absorbs into itself a portion 
of the nutriment prepared within the ovary for its 
use, and thus commences its own development. 





Fig. 15. IMPREGNATED UTERUS, Fie, 16. Preananr Utprovs, 
Showing formation of Placenta, by 
Showing connection between villos- the united deveiopment of a r- 
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membranes. ities of the Chorion. 


“The first sign of advancing organization, in the 
external layer of the blastodermic membrane, 
shows itself in a thickening and condensation of 
its structure. This thickened portion has the form 
of an elongated, oval-shaped spot, termed the ‘em- 
bryonic spot’ (Fig. 18), the wide edges of which 
are somewhat more opaque than the rest of the 
blastodermic membrane. Inclosed within these 
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opaque edges is a narrower, colorless and trans- 
parent space, the ‘area pellucida,’ and in its centre 
is a delicate line or furrow, running longitudinally 
from front to rear which is called the ‘primitive 
trace.’ 

“On each side of the primitive 
trace, in the area pellucida, the 
substance of the _ blastodermic 
membrane rises up in such a man- 
ner as to form two nearly parallel 
vertical plates or ridges, which 
Fre. 18. Inpreonavep 2Pproach each other over the dor- 

ee sal aspect of the foetus, and are 


ith 
Teen cgomencemento’ therefore called the ‘dorsal 


Spot area ‘pelibcas Plates.’ They at last meet on the 
and primitive trace. median line, so as to inclose the 
furrow above described and convert it into a canal. 
This afterward becomes the spinal canal, and in its 
cavity is formed the spinal cord, by a deposit of 
nervous matter upon its internal surface. At the 
anterior extremity of this canal its cavity is large 
and rounded, to accommodate the brain and me- 
dulla oblongata; at its posterior extremity it is 
narrow and pointed, and contains the extremity of 
the spinal cord. 

From the external layer of the blastodermic 
membrane is formed the amnion or inner mem- 
brane, which secretes upon its inner surface the 
liquid in which is suspended the foetus during the 
whole period of gestation. 

From the inner layer of the blastodermic mem- 
brane is formed the allantois, which on attaining 
its full growth entirely surrounds the fetus, is 
united with the vitelline membrane and outer 
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lamina of the amniotic fold, and is then termed the 
chorion, and thus becomes the sole external mem- 
brane of the egg. 

The chorion or outer covering (Fig. 14) throws 
out villi, which after a time gather at one point, 
uniting with the decidua or inner surface of the 
uterus, and forms the placenta, by which the fetus 
is nourished from the blood of the mother. 

Fig. 19 shows the human ovum at the end of the 
first month. In the middle of the amniotic fluid is 
seen the umbilical visicle, which contains the fluid 
for the first nourishment of the embryo. It after 
a time is absorbed, and after the third month the 
sac gradually disappears. Next is seen the amnion, 
which secretes the amniotic fliud in which the 
foetus floats; and lastly, the chorion, which was 
formed from the internal layer of the blastodermic 
membrane, and on which is seen the villi, which 
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carry nourishment to the embryo. As the foetus 
grows, the tufts of the chorion greatly develop at 
one point (Fig. 20), disappearing elsewhere, and 
the quantity of the amniotic fluid continues to in- 
crease, to allow the free movements of the foetus. 
At the same time, the umbilical cord elongates, in 
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proportion to the increased size of the amniotic 
eavity. It contains the vein and two arteries 
through which the fcetus receives its nourishment. 
A gelatinous matter, covering the vessels with a 
thick, elastic envelope, protects them from injury. 
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Showing the relations of the Cord, Placenta, Membranes, ete.. about 
the end of the seventh month. A, Decidua Vera; B. Decidna 
Reflexa; C, Chorion; U, Amnion. 


In Fig. 21 is shown the relation of the cord, pla- 
centa, membranes, etc., about the end of the 
seventh month. The decidua vera (A) and the 
decidua reflexa (B) about this time fuse together 
and form a single thin layer. The chorion (Cc), 
from which is seen the vascular tufts which go to 
make the placenta. At this period the amniotic 
fluid has so increased as to fill the cavity of the 
uterus, and the amnion (D) is seen lying close up 
to the chorion, and surrounding and forming the 
umbilical cord. 
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As already mentioned, during the first weeks of 
the growth of the embryo it is nourished, as the 
young chicken is, by the yelk of the egg. But soon 
the villi of the chorion gather and become adherent 
to some portion of the uterus. There is thus 
formed a placenta, made of two portions—the 
maternal side (Fig. 22) toward the walls of the 
uterus, and the foetal (Fig. 23), in which the ves- 
sels unite into two arteries and one vein, which 
with their envelopments form the umbilical cord 
and communicate with the foetal heart. The vein 
carries red, arterial, nutritive blood from the pla- 
centa to the child, to be distributed to all parts of 
its system. The two arteries carry the dark, 
venous blood from the child back again to the pla- 
centa, there to be purified and rendered nutritious. 

The blood itself does not pass from the system of 
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the mother to the child, or from the child to the 
mother; but, though it has its own individual cir- 
culation and life, all its nutriment, from the time 
this connection is formed until it is severed at 
birth, comes from the mother. 
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The placenta is circular in shape, having two 
flattened surfaces; it is from one to two inches in 
thickness in its central and thickest part, and six 
or eight inches in diameter. Its flattened surface, 
most distant from the child, is closely attached, 
and adheres tightly to some portion of the inner 
surface of the womb. It is formed for merely a 
temporary use, and does not constitute, in any 
proper sense, a part of either the mother or child. 

The placenta, the umbilical cord, and the mem- 
branes of the ovum, constitute the after-birth. 

The growth of the egg after fecundation is very 
rapid. On the tenth day it has the appearance of 
a semi-transparent grayish flake. On the twentieth 
day it is nearly the size of a pea, filled with fluid, 
in the middle of which is an opaque spot, present- 
ing the first appearance of an embryo, which may 
be clearly seen as an oblong or curved body, ac- 
cording as it is viewed, and plainly visible to the 
naked eye on the fourteenth day. Its weight, at 
this time, is about one grain. 

On the twenty-first day the embryo resembles an 
ant, or a lettuce-seed; its length is from four to 
five lines, and its weight three or four grains. 
Many of its parts now commence to show them- 
selves, especially the cartilaginous beginnings of 
the bones of the spinal column, the heart, brain, 
ete. 

On the thirtieth day the embryo is as large as @ 
horse-fly, and resembles a worm bent together. 
There are as yet no limbs, and the head is larger 
than the rest of the body. When stretched out, the 
embryo is nearly half an inch long. 

Toward the fifth week, the head increases greatly 
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in proportion to the remainder of the body, and 
the rudimentary eyes are indicated by two black 
spots turned toward the sides, and the heart ex- 
hibits its external form, being a tolerably close 
resemblance to that in the adult. 

In the seventh week bone begins to form in the 
lower jaw and clavicle. Narrow streaks on each 
side of the vertebral column show the beginning of 
the ribs; the heart is perfecting its form, the brain 
enlarges, and the eyes and ears growing more per- 
fect, and the limbs sprouting from the body. The 
lungs are mere sacs, about one line in length, and 
the trachea is a delicate thread, but the liver is 
very large. The arms are still imperforate. In the 
seventh week are formed the renal capsules and 
kidneys, and the sexual organs are _ speedily 
evolved, but the sex of the fetus is not determined 
until some time after. The embryo is now nine 
lines or three-fourths of an inch in length. 

At two months the forearm and hand can be dis- 
tinguished, but not the arm; the hand is larger 
than the forearm, but it is not supplied with fin- 
gers; the distinction of sex is yet difficult; the eyes 
are prominent, but the lids, from being still rudi- 
mentary, do not cover the eyeball; the nose forms 
an obtruse eminence; the nostrils are rounded and 
separated; the mouth is gaping, and the epidermis 
can be distinguished from the true skin. The em- 
bryo is from one and a half to two inches long, and 
weighs from three to five drachms, the head form- 
ing more than one-third of the whole. 

At from sixty to seventy days the development is 
rapid, and all the parts are in the course of pro- 
gressive formation. The eye enlarges, the lids are © 
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visible, the nose grows prominent, the mouth en- 
larges, the external ear is formed, the brain is soft 
and pulpy, the neck well defined, and the heart 
fully developed. 

At the end of the three months the eyelids are 
distinct, but shut, the lips are drawn together, the 
forehead and nose are clearly traceable, and the 
organs of generation are prominent in both sexes. 
The heart beats with force, the larger vessels carry 
red blood, the fingers and toes are well defined, 
muscles begin to be developed, and the fetus is 
four or five inches in length, and weighs from two 
to four ounces. 

At the fourth month the embryo takes the name 
of foetus; its growth is not so rapid in the com- 
mencement as at the end of this month. The body 
is six to eight inches in length, and weighs from 
seven to eight ounces. The face still remains but 
little developed, although more elongated than it 
has previously been. The eyes, nostrils and mouth 
are closed. The skin has a rosy color, and the 
muscles now produce a sensible motion. A fetus 
born at this period might live for several hours. 

At five months the length of the body is eight to 
ten inches, and it weighs from eight to eleven 
ounces. . 

At siz months the length is eleven to twelve and 
a half inches, and the weight about one pound. 
The hair appears upon the head, the eyes closed, the 
eyelids somewhat thicker and their margins, as 
well as the eyebrows, are studded with very deli- 
cate hairs. 

At seven months every part has increased in 
volume and perfection; the bony system is nearly 
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complete. Length, twelve to fourteen inches; 
weight, two and a half to three pounds. If born at 
this period, the foetus is able to breathe, cry and 
nurse, and may live to grow up, if properly cared 
for. It is frequently too feeble to endure being 
either washed or dressed, and must necessarily 
sleep nearly the whole time, except for the short 
periods required for the taking of its food. Its 
power of generating heat within itself is also ex- 
tremely feeble; it should, therefore, be kept 
wrapped in a warmed, soft flannel blanket, and 
laid close beside the mother, or held in the lap of 
some other person, in order that their warmth or 
animal heat may be constantly imparted to it. 

At eight months the foetus seems to grow rather 
in thickness than in length; it is only sixteen to 
eighteen inches long, and yet weighs from four to 
five pounds. The skin is very red, and covered 
with down and a considerable quantity of sebace- 
ous matter. The lower jaw, which was at first 
very short, is now as long as the upper one. 

Finally, at term, the foetus is from nineteen to 
twenty-three inches long, and weighs from six to 
nine pounds. The red blood circulates in the capil- 
laries, and the skin performs the function of per- 
spiration. 

Position of Foetus:—The fetus lies curved 
within the bag formed by the membranes; usually 
the head is somewhat flexed, the chin resting on 
the breast; the feet are bent up in front of the 
legs—the latter strongly flexed on the thighs; the 
knees are separated from each other, but the heels 
lie close together on the back part of the thighs; 
the arms are placed so as to receive, as it were, 
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the chin between the hands. The fetus, thus folded 
on itself, forms an oval, whose longest diameter is 
about eleven inches. Why the fetus takes this po- 
sition in utero has not yet been clearly explained. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PREGNANCY AND PRE-NATAL CARB 


THE new life having been conceived, and started. 
in its growth, the whole nature of the prospective 
mother takes on new life and vigor. She enjoys 
better health, and feels more cheerful and bouyant 
in spirits, and often becomes more fleshy than is 
usual with her. This fact is especially noticeable 
in those women who are of a delicate constitution 
and in somewhat feeble health. Others, again, go 
through the various stages of pregnancy without 
experiencing any marked change in the general 
state of their systems; while others, still, suffer 
more or less severely from a variety of harassing 
and painful symptoms. But all, or nearly all, upon 
becoming pregnant, or very soon after, experience 
more or less diverse and important changes from 
their previous condition. 


I—SIGNS OF PREGNANCY 


The following facts contained in this and the 
three succeeding chapters, are taken from a bulle- 
tin on “Prenatal-Care,” published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, written by 
Mrs. Max West, and so well-written and practical, 
that the text is quoted almost in full, 
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The first and most natural question which oc- 
curs to the prospective mother is how pregnancy 
manifests itself. The presumptive signs of preg- 
nancy are these: 

1. Cessation of menstruation. 

2. Changes in the breasts. 

3. Morning sickness. 

4, Disturbance in urination. 

The first of these signs is generally the most sig- 
nificant and reliable, and although other causes 
may operate to suspend the menstrual flow, it can 
usually be depended on, especially if the woman is 
healthy and menstruation has heretofore been 
regular. The missing of two successive periods in- 
dicates as a rule the existence of pregnancy. 

If at the same time, unusual sensations in the 
breasts, such as tenderness to pressure, stinging, 
prickling, and the like, are felt, they help to sup- 
port the probability of pregnancy. 

What is commonly known as “morning sick- 
ness,” namely, the occurrence of nausea, usually 
upon rising in the morning, with or without vomit- 
ing, is noted in nearly two-thirds of all cases, and 
is especially noticeable in the first pregnancy. 

Urination may be troublesome. In the beginning 
of pregnancy there is often a desire to empty the 
bladder frequently, or there may be other annoy- 
ing symptoms. These are chiefly due, to the irrita- 
tion caused by the pressure of the growing uterus 
or womb against the bladder, and disappear after 
the first few weeks. 

One of the most significant signs of pregnancy 
is the movement of the child in the womb. This is 
commonly called the “quickening,” and is usually 
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felt by the mother about the 16th or 18th week. 
After this there are other signs upon which physi- 
cians rely, and only a physician can make a posi- 
tive diagnosis. 


II—DURATION OF PREGNANCY 
From an observation of countless cases of child- — 
birth, in many countries and under all conditions, 
the length of the period of human gestation has 
come to be regarded as approximately 39 weeks or 
272 days. Counting 30 days to the month, it will 
be seen that the commonly accepted period of 9 
months is nearly correct. To estimate the date at 
which a given birth will occur, physicians employ 
a rule which, although far. from exact, gives as 
close a reckoning as can be made. This method 
consists in counting forward 280 days from the be- 
ginning of the last menstrual period, what comes 
to the same thing, counting backward 85 days. The 
simplest method is to count back 3 months, and 
add 7 days, which is the average difference between 
3 months and 85 days. In only about one out of 
twenty instances will the birth occur a few days 
before and some a few days later; nevertheless, 
this is as good a rule as can be found. 

For example: if the last menstruation began on 
October 30, counting back 3 months to July 30, and 
adding 7 days, gives August 6th as the presumptive 
approximate date of confinement. 


TI—HYGIENE OF PREGNANCY 
Diet during pregnancy: The food of a woman 
during pregnancy need not differ materially from 
that which she has been accustomed to, provided 
that her diet previously has been chosen with due 
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regard to the rules of hygiene. Any food or drink 
which causes distress, or even discomfort, because 
of indigestion, should be avoided at all times, but 
with this exception a pregnant woman may safely 
follow the dictation of her appetite as to the choice 
of her food. 

There are, however certain principles that she 
should take into consideration. One of these is 
that the excretary organs—the bowels, the kidneys, 
and the skin—should be kept in the best possible 
condition, because during pregnancy the mother 
must get rid of not only her own waste products 
but also those of the unborn child. It will be 
found, therefore, that a light laxative diet, which 
is at the same time satisfying and nutritious, will 
tend to keep her in health. An ideal diet includes 
a relatively large proportion of liquids, a small 
proportion of meats, and a correspondingly gener- 
ous proportion of fresh fruits and vegetables. Most 
physicians prefer that meat should not be eaten 
oftener than once a day, but allow a wide latitude 
in the choice of other foods. 

It is well to understand that the accumulation 
of waste products in the system is the cause of var- 
ious minor ailments of pregnancy, as well as some 
of the more serious complications. Since liquids 
help the bowels, kidneys, and skin to throw off 
those waste products, and therefore do away with 
some of the sources of danger at the time, it is im- 
portant that liquids should form a large part of 
the diet of every pregnant woman. From 4 to 8 
glasses of water are needed. Other liquid foods 
are cocoa, and chocolate, soups, buttermilk and 
sweet milk. The last is especially valuable in the 
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diet of pregnancy, since milk not only contains all 
the elements of a perfect food, but is valuable for 
stimulating the kidneys to healthful action. If 
milk has a tendency to constipate, as is sometimes 
the case, the persistent use of the laxative diet later 
described will probably do away with this objec- 
tion. Every effort should be made to cultivate the 
taste for milk, for there is no other one food so in- 
dispensable to the mother of a nursing baby. 

If one is accustomed to the daily use of tea and 
coffee it is unnecessary to stop their use altogether, 
but an effort should be made to reduce the amount. 
This rule applies with greater force to all alcoholic 
drinks, which should be avoided entirely. 

Quantity of Food: One of the common sayings 
regarding pregnancy is that the prospective mother 
must “eat for two.” But since it is an established 
fact that the child gains nine-tenths of its weight 
and substance after the fifth month of pregnancy 
it is manifest that before that time there can be 
little need for any addition to the ‘mother’s 
food, if that has been sufficiently nourishing for 
her initial wants. Since it is also true that the 
child gains one-half its weight in the last 8 weeks, 
there will be an increased demand for the heat and 
energy giving foods toward the end of pregnancy, 
which may be supplied by the addition of milk to 
the usual diet, taking a glass between meals and 
at bedtime, in order to avoid overloading the 
stomach at the regular meals, with consequent dis- 
tress. If milk is not always acceptable, some other 
light food may be eaten, such as cocoa or broth or 
soup with biscuit. The habit of eating thus lightly 
several times a day may do much to relieve ths 
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nausea which so often accompanies the earlier 
weeks of pregnancy. 

Condition of the bowels: Many women, perhaps 
most women, suffer from a more or less persistent 
constipation during this period. This is due chiefly 
to the increased pressure excited by the enlarged 
uterus upon the intestines, and becomes more pro- 
nounced in the later months. Throughout preg- 
nancy it is most important that the bowels should 
move freely at least once a day. This should be ac- 
complished, whenever possible, by the use of lax- 
ative food, rather than by purgatives or enemas. 
A properly laxative diet will include fresh fruits, 
such as apples, peaches, apricots, pears, oranges, — 
figs, cherries, pineapples, grapes, plums, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, or grapefruit. One or other of 
these is available at all times of the year in most 
parts of the country. Cooked fruits, such as 
prunes, figs, peaches and apricots are less effective, 
but may be freely eaten. Graham and whole-wheat 
bread, corn meal, and bran foods, as well as other 
coarse meals, such as oatmeal and grits, stimulate 
the intestines, and increase their activity. Ordi- 
nary bran eaten raw with wholesome cream is of- 
ten beneficial when other food preparations have 
not produced the desired results. 

Fresh vegetables, especially the green ones, 
eaten with olive oil, also have a laxative effect. 
Onions, asparagus, tomatoes, peas, potatoes, lima 
beans, carrots, string beans, spinach, celery, cress 
and lettuce, as well as others, may be eaten in most 
cases; cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, baked beans, 
radishes, cucumbers, and onions are not always 
readily digested. When this is the case they 
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should, of course, not be eaten. If constipation per- 
sists in spite of dietary measures, senna, which is 
a well known remedy, may be tried—senna with 
prunes and figs, which do not call for cooking, or 
senna-prunes, which should be cooked. 

If still further measures are necessary, a doctor 
should be consulted before resorting to medicines. 
Enemas, if regularly employed, are harmful; at 
best they only relieve the lower bowel and prob- 
ably tend to destroy the natural activity of the in- 
testinal wall. 

Ezercise: It should be the invariable practice of 
every pregnant woman to spend at least two hours 
of each day in the open air, and as much more as 
possible. If the weather is pleasant, walking is a 
valuable form of exercise if taken leisurely and 
not continued to the point of weariness. Women 
who have previously been accustomed to active out- 
of-door lives should modify their habits sufficiently 
to avoid fatiguing and dangerous sports; those who 
have previously led quiet indoor lives will find it 
wise to begin their open air exercise very moder- 
ately. Easy gardening work is a good form of 
exercise and diverts the mind agreeably, but it 
must be merely an amusement not a compelling 
task. Pleasant open-air occupations invigorate the 
muscles, stimulate the sweat glands and other ex- 
eretary organs, strengthen and restore the nervous 
tissues, clear the brain, increase the heart action, 
and send a greater supply of blood to all parts of 
the body, thus promoting the digestion and assimi- 
lation of food, renewing the mental and moral 
health, increasing courage and _ cheefulness, 
and finally developing character itself. There 
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is nothing that takes the place of out-of-door life. 
If the day be cold or stormy enough to preclude 
going out, a walk may be taken on the porch, or at 
least in a room with the windows wide open; but 
in some form or other it should be taken until near 
the end of pregnancy, when it may become weari- 
some to the point of fatigue. 


There is a present-day tendency, with the greatly 
increased interest in sports of all kinds to forget 
that a pregnant woman, while needing exercise, 
must conserve her strength and build up, not tear 
it down with violent or exhausting forms of activ- 
ity. Since the majority of women are busy dur- 
ing part of the day with their household duties, 
and many have more than they can do comfortably, 
they may often derive greater benefit from sitting 
quietly out in the fresh air, if the weather is suit- 
able, and resting while they sew, knit or read. 
One of the less obvious but equally important re- 
sults of this out-of-door life is the amount of diver- 
sion which it affords. The sights and sounds of the 
open often induce a happy change of view and take 
the pressure off the overworked nerves even in the 
presence of genuine cause for worry. 

Clothing:—The first purpose of clothing is to 
keep the body suitably warm in order to maintain 
an even circulation of blood and keep the sweat 
glands active. On this account it is wise, except in 
summer, when the heat of the weather keeps up a 
free perspiration, to wear sufficient warm clothing 
and to wear it so evenly distributed over the whole 
surface of the body that the various parts are kept 
at approximately the same temperature. Clothing, 
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of course, must be adapted to the demands of 
climate and season. 

Maternity Dress:—Nowadays it is possible to 
have maternity clothing which is not only perfectly 
healthful but both comfortable and pleasing with- 
out being conspicuous, so that the prospective 
mother need not deny herself the pleasure of going 
out among her friends. Any large pattern book 
will afford the necessary models, and such gar- 
ments can readily be reproduced by the home 
dressmaker in whatever materials one may have 
at hand. The present fashion, which has waist and 
skirt fastened together at the belt and requires 
only one very light petticoat, is distinctly advan- 
tageous to the woman preparing a maternity 
wardrobe. Union garments, with a waist or corset 
without bones; side elastics fastened to the corset 
or waist are suitable to this condition. Thus 
clothed, there will be no dragging skirts, nothing 
to bind the abdomen and bréasts, and no garters 
to impede the circulation and cause varicose veins. 

Corsets: The stiff-boned corset, if previously 
worn, should be entirely discarded in pregnancy. 
The “straight-front” corset, which is a distint im- 
provement upon the previous model in general 
hygienic qualities, is, nevertheless not adapted to 
the enlarging breasts and abdomen of pregnancy. 
There are, however, models which are especially 
intended for this purpose; and unless a woman de- 
cides to do without a corset altogether, which 
others beside pregnant women do nowadays, it 
will greatly add to her comfort if she provides her- 
self with one of the right kind. In the later weeks 
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of pregnancy an abdominal belt or support will of- 
ten be found helpful. 

Shoes:—Comfortable, well-fitting shoes are a 
first requisite of pregnancy. Nothing more effectu- 
ally disturbs the nervous equilibrium than painful 
feet, and it is especially important to give attention 
to their care at this time. Toward the end of preg- 
nancy the feet sometimes swell, so that larger shoes 
are necessary for comfort; and since there is dan- 
ger of falling, or turning ankles when high heels 
are used, it is better to give them up for this rea- 
son, and also because high heels throw undue 
pressure upon the lower part of the abdomen, 
which is already under a strain. 

Care of the skin:—The skin should be kept in 
good condition at all times, but more than ever 
during pregnancy, when the work of the excretory 
organs of which the skin ig an important one, is 
increased. The skin is furnished with millions of 
pores or tiny mouths, which provide an outlet for 
the waste material thrown off by the sweat glands. 
If they become clogged the waste products are re- 
tained in the blood until they can be disposed of by 
the lungs, bowels and kidneys. Therefore in order 
to keep the pores open and the skin in a condition 
of normal health, it is well to wash the entire body 
every day and afterwards rub briskly with a rough 
towel. A morning bath is more effective, and there 
is less danger of taking cold afterwards if the water 
is at least cool. If the woman has been accustomed 
to the daily use of the cold bath, there is no reason 
why it should be given up at this time, provided she 
gets a healthy glow afterwards and the shock is 
not too great, but it is well to moderate the tem- 
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perature in pregnancy. While the cold bath is in- 
vigorating and stimulating as well as refreshing, 
the warm bath is necessary for thorough cleansing 
of the skin. Warm baths, with soap, should be 
taken at night, two or three times a week. There 
are times when a hot bath is restful and beneficial, 
but a pregnant woman should avoid taking a hot 
bath at the time of the normal menstrual period, 
and should regard it as a remedial agent, not to be 
too frequently employed. Both hot and very cold 
baths are to be cautiously used if at all. 

Fresh air and ventilation: With all persons 
plenty of fresh air, night and day is indispensable 
to health, and to none more than the pregnant 
woman. She should sleep with the windows open 
or out of doors at all seasons of the year, of course 
making due allowance for the severity of the win- 


ters in the North. It is not only necessary to pro- 
vide for the adequate ventilation of sleeping rooms’ 


but also for that of the living rooms of the house. 
Many persons, who are quite particular to open the 
windows in their bedrooms, forget that the other 
rooms need it quite as much. All the rooms of the 
house which are oceupied should be thoroughly 
ventilated by throwing open the windows and 
doors every morning; at night when the family is 
assembled the air must be changed now and then 
or it will become unfit for human lungs. 
Condition of the breasts: It should be the hope, 
as it is the first duty, of every mother to nurse the 
coming baby, and in preparation for this function 
all the healthful measures already set forth will 
play an important part. In addition to them, how- 
ever, the breasts and nipples may require some 
special attention. Ample room for the develop- 
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ment of the breasts must be allowed at all times by 
loose clothing. It will be well to have the phy- 
siclan observe the condition of the nipples about 
8 weeks before confinement, in order that he may 
determine whether or not they require special 
treatment. For toughening they may be washed 
with warm water and soap at bedtime and anointed 
afterwards with lanolin and covered with a piece 
of soft linen. 

Care of the teeth: The teeth are thought to be 
more susceptible to decay during pregnancy than 
ordinarily. This may be partly explained by the 
demand for the lime salts needed to build up the 
child’s skeleton and partly by the effect that the 
regurgitation of the acid contents of the stomach 
has in the development and enlargement of cavi- 
ties, which lead to tooth ache and the loosening of 
the teeth. For these reasons it is advisable for 
every woman, as soon as she knows that she is preg- 
nant, to go to a good dentist and have such repairs 
made to her teeth as are needed. In addition 
to this, the teeth should be brushed after each 
meal, and the mouth, gums and tongue well rinsed 
after an attack of vomiting or eructations of gas. 
Excellent washes for the mouth are a teaspoonful 
of milk of magnesia or a tablespoonful of lime 
water or a half teaspoonful of common baking soda 
dissolved in a glass of water, or other mild anti- 
septic washes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
COMPLICATIONS OF PREGNANCY 


BEFORE going into the requirements that go to’ 
make child-birth natural, and therefore easy, it may 
be well to glance at some of the complications of - 
pregnancy and how they may be prevented. 

It should be understood at the outset that the . 
bearing of children is a natural process. Never- 
theless, there are certain complications which may 
arise if not guarded against, and therefore it is 
necessary to know how to avoid them. 

Disturbance of the kidneys:—In order to know 
whether the kidneys are performing their func- 
tions normally, the quantity of urine passed in 24 
hours should be measured. If there is less than 3 
pints, the patient is not drinking enough water. 
The same conclusion may be drawn when the urine 
has a darkened color and shows sediment, which 
conditions are usually due to concentration of the 
urine. The patient herself can draw no conciu- 
sions from the appearance of the urine. Albumin 
and sugar, the two most significant abnormal ele- 
ments, give no clue to their presence save in 
response to specific chemical tests. Accordingly \ 
specimens of the urine should be submitted fre- 
quently to a physician, in order that he may make 
these tests. This is so important for her welfare 
that every woman should insist upon having it 
made at least once a month, during the first half of 
pregnancy, and oftener toward the end. The 
method of collecting the urine is as follows: 

Use a perfectly clean vessel or jar with a cover. 
Scald it thoroughly and keep in a cool place. Be- 
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ginning at some convenient hour in the morning, 
say 8 o’clock, empty the bladder and throw the urine 
away. Thereafter empty the bladder into the jar 
each time until the next morning at the same hour. 
Keep the jar tightly closed. Measure the amount 
of urine passed, and after shaking it well, fill a per- 
fectly clean 6-ounce bottle; cork tightly, label with 
her name, date, and 24 hour quantity, and send at 
once to the doctor. A teaspoonful of boraciec acid 
will help to keep the contents of the jar from de- 
composing. 

Nausea and vomiting:—The distressing but not 
usually alarming ailment known as “morning sick- 
ness,” from which more than one-half of all preg- 
nant women suffer, may sometimes be relieved by 
taking a little dry food before rising, such as toast 
or crackers, chewed and swallowed without liquid ; 
and some women find comfort in taking a cup of 
tea or coffee. An excellent preventive measure 
lies in eating six small meals a day, instead of 
three large ones, and eating very lightly at the last 
meal of the day. It is important to do all one can 
to ward off the initial attack, as the tendency to 
nausea is easily established. It is wise, to use 
every effort to keep the mind from dwelling 
on the subject of sickness and _  anticipat- 
ing an attack of nausea. Out-of-door life and 
plenty of normal, happy interests will do a great 
deal to counteract this illness. If, however, in 
spite of these measures vomiting persists or in- 
creases, the doctor should be notified, as the con- 
dition sometimes becomes serious enough to re- 
quire medical skill to cope with it successfully. 

Heartburn—which, by the way, has nothing 
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whatever to do with the heart—is the sensation of 
burning in the throat caused by an abnormal de- 
velopment of acid in the stomach. Since fat taken 
before meals serves to retard the secretion of acids, 
the trouble may sometimes be relieved by taking 4 
glass of rich milk or a teaspoonful of olive oil 15 
or 20 minutes before meal time. If, however, the 
attack has begun, fat but makes it worse, and the 
patient must refrain from all fat, such as butter, 
milk, cream, and fried and greasy foods, until the 
attack is over. Some physicians prefer to treat this 
trouble by means of alkaline drinks. 

Varicose veins:—The swelling of the surface 
veins of the legs, caused by the unusual pressure on 
the blood vessels is a somewhat common accom- 
paniment of pregnancy. ‘The patient suffering 
from this trouble should sit or lie down very often, 
and when sitting should rest the feet on a stool or 
chair in order to reduce the pressure. Relief in 
severe cases may be obtained by wearing a thin 
flannel bandage about the calves of the legs. Bias 
strips of flannel, 3 inches wide, are sewed together 
flat until the strip measures 8 yards in length. It 
is best to bandage the legs before rising. Begin to 
wind at the toes, leaving the heel uncovered, carry- 
ing the bandage round and round the leg and well 
over the knees, or higher if the veins of the thigh 
are distended. The doctor or nurse will demon- 
strate the method of bandaging if the patient finds 
it difficult. If in spite of these measures the 
trouble persists, the doctor will direct the treat- 
ment. 

Hemorrhoides or Piles: This ailment differs 
from varicose veins only in the location. Constipa- 
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tion exaggerates the trouble and straining to eva- 
cuate the bowel is always to be avoided. The call 
to the closet should be heeded the moment it is 
felt, but if the bowel does not move readily some 
simple laxative, such as licorice powder, should be 
employed. The constant use of a laxative diet is 
the best preventive measure. The patient should 
lie down frequently while the attack persists. A 
pillow under the hips often relieves the pain. 

Cramps: In the latter months of pregnancy the 
pressure on the nerves of the legs sometimes give 
rise to cramps in the leg muscles. They may at- 
tack the patient during sleep or when the legs are 
suddenly stretched, upon waking. The pain is re- 
lieved by rubbing, applying hot cloths, or by elevat- 
ing the feet. 

Leucorrhea:—This is the whitish discharge from 
the vagina, due commonly to the congestion of the 
vaginal walls resulting from the pressure of the 
enlarged uterus on the blood vessels, through 
which the blood is ordinarily returned to the gen- 
eral circulation. It is often annoying, but not 
usually serious. Douches should not be taken for 
its relief save under medical direction. 

Toremia:—As the child in the uterus grows 
there is constantly being sent back into the 
mother’s blood an increasing amount of waste 
products; if, in addition, the mother’s own intest- 
inal processes are imperfect and there is difficulty 
in eliminatting all these waste products, a condi- 
tion may result which will be more or less serious 
for both the mother and the child. This condition 
is called toxemia. Some of the common symptoms 
of toxemia are: 
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1. Serious or persistent vomiting. 2. Repeated 
headaches. 3. Dizziness. 4. Puffiness about the 
face and hands. 5. Blurring of the vision, or spots 
before the eyes. 6. Neuralgic pains, especially 
about the pit of the stomach. 7, Muscular twitch- 
ing. 

It must be understood that one or more of these 
symptoms does not necessarily indicate that tox- 
emia is present, for in many cases the cause of 
these disturbances may be very easily removed and 
result in nothing of any consequence. But when 
such symptoms appear they should always be 
brought to the attention of the doctor and it will 
be well to send a specimen of the urine to him im- 
mediately. Prevention of the serious results of 
toxemia, by observing and reporting to the doctor 
the symptoms which precede it, is of great moment 
to all pregnant women. There is a tendency 
among women to regard some of these disturbances 
as the necessary accompaniment of the condition. 
There is no truth in the old saying that a “sick 
pregnancy is a safe one,” and it should be entirely 
disregarded. There is no possible virtue, in preg- 
nancy or in any other condition, in enduring pain 
or distress that can be prevented by proper means, 
and much harm may result from such neglect. 
Every pregnant woman should strive to keep in 
mind the plain and simple rules of health, the im- 
portance of which it may not be amiss to sum- 
marize here, 


1. Guard scrupulously against constipation. 
2. Avoid an excessive quantity of meat. 
3, Take plenty of out-door exercise and keep all 


™ 
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rooms of the house well ventilated day and 
night. 

5. Bathe every day. 

6. Wear light but suitably warm and comfor- 

table clothing. 

7. Sleep at least 8 hours out of 24, and do not 

become overtired at any time. 

8. Have the urine examined at stated intervals. 

9. Strive to be happy, seek self-control, and do 

not worry. 
10. Consult the doctor when symptoms of illness 
persist. 

Miscarriage:—It is not until the 18th week of 
pregnancy that the union between the placenta and 
the uterus becomes firm, consequently it is during 
these early weeks that miscarriage is most likely 
to occur. There are many possible causes of this 
mishap. Among them are heavy work, such as 
washing, sweeping, lifting or moving burdens, run- 
ning a sewing machine, or other forms of taxing 
labor; it may result from indulgence in amuse- 
ments that jar the body, such as dancing, skating, 
tennis, golf, horseback riding, climbing, or jolting 
over rough roads in a carriage or automobile, or 
violence of any kind. Miscarriage may also be due 
to imperfect development of the embryo or to some 
constitutional disease of the mother, or to some 
fault in the position of the uterus or to some ab- 
normality of its lining, and in those cases it can- 
not usually be avoided. Many times the cause is 
impossible to discover, and a woman may establish 
the habit of miscarriage. 

The prevention of many of these accidents lies 
in garding against overexertion in the early weeks. 
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If the tendency to miscarriage has been established 
a prolonged stay in bed may carry a woman past 
the danger when no other means will avail. At 
the first appearance of bleeding or abdominal pains 
the patient should go to bed. If it persists, it is 
wise to send for the doctor in all cases, but espe 
cially if the pregnancy has advanced beyond the 
sixth week. If the doctor cannot readily be sum- 
moned, she must keep herself perfectly quiet until 
the disturbance has subsided. If the miscarriage 
occurs before the sixth week, it may appear as 
nothing more than an unusually severe menstrual 
period, but a miscarriage at whatever stage is due 
to the loosening of the membranes which surround 
the foetus from their attachment to the walls of the 
uterus. If this loosening is so slight that the life 
of the foetus is not endangered a miscarriage may 
be arrested, as has been said, by rest in bed. But 
if the bleeding continues or increases, it shows that 
so great an area of the placental tissue has been de- 
tached from the uterine wall that miscarriage is 
sure to result. The danger then is that portions of 
this tissue may adhere to the uterus and not be 
expelled. In order to determine whether this is 
the case it is quite important that a doctor should 
be in attendance, and that whatever has been ex- 
pelled be saved for his inspection. A neglected 
miscarriage: may mean the total loss of health, 
while, on the other hand, a properly attended mis- 
carriage is scarcely more likely to have bad results 
than a delivery at term. It is unreasonable and 
dangerous to regard a miscarriage as something to 
be concealed, and on this account to deprive one- 
self of proper care and treatment. This unhappy 
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way of regarding a miscarriage, is perhaps partly, 
due to the association in many person’s minds of a 
miscarriage with criminal abortion, the results of 
which are often serious and fatal. Such an atti- 
tude of mind is unjustified for the reason that 
there are many causes of this unfortunate accident, 
and often, humanly speaking, it is unavoidable. 
There is no reason, therefore, why this should not 
be treated as any other illness and such measures 
be taken as will best conserve the future health. 
Extreme care is necessary at normal menstrual 
periods. 


MATERNAL IMPRESSIONS 


By maternal impressions is meant an injurious 
physical modification of the child through the in- 
fluence of some harmful state of mind in the 
mother. Since there is current more misinforma- 
tion in this matter than almost any other con- 
nected with the whole subject of maternity, it 
seems wise to deal with it at some length. The 
underlying anatomical facts are so technical that 
a simple brief explanation is somewhat difficult; 
but since the belief in the “marking” of babies is 
so wide-spread and productive of so much anxiety, 
it will be comforting to many women to learn on 
what slight foundation the belief rests. Those who 
hold to this possibility consider that if the mother 
is injured in some way or sees another person in- 
jured, or observes a deformed or defective person, 
the impression thus made upon her mind will re- 
peat itself in some corresponding defect in the 
child’s body. Doctors and all other scientists are 
now practically agreed that, most happily for all 
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concerned, these opinions have no basis in fact. 
Some of the reasons for this conclusion are: 

1. So far as known there is no connection be- 
tween the mother and the child in the uterus by 
which nervous impressions can be conveyed. The 
only communication between the two lies in the in- 
terchange of the materials of nutrition and excre- 
tion, through the placenta, where, by processes not 
yet clearly understood, the food which the develop- 
ing child needs is extracted from the maternal 
blood and the waste products resulting from the 
child’s growth are taken up by the maternal circu- 
lation and disposed of with those of the mother. 
The mother’s blood never enters the child, so that 
even if the blood were able to convey nervous im- 
pressions, the fact that the two circulations are 
separate and distinct makes the direct injury of the 
child in this way an impossibility. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that nature in thus creating a barrier be- 
tween the mother and the child has specifically pro- 
vided for the protection of the foetus from such in- 
juries. | 

2. There are few mothers who have not at some 
time during their pregnancies had experiences of a 
disturbing nature of greater or less severity. <Ac- 
cordingly most babies ought to be born “marked,” 
if this belief is true. Manifestly this is not the 
case. An American obstetrician of wide experience 
says that it is his opinion, based on an observation 
extending over a number of years among all classes 
of mothers, that the cause which was expected to 
show some harmful result to the baby was ineffec- 
tive in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, and that 
the hundredth case was coincidence. 
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3. Many women do not realize that they are 
pregnant until the sixth or eight week, and do not 
usually begin to worry about the baleful effects 
which they hear talked of until pregnancy is well 
advanced. Investigation has shown that the form 
of the child is established by the beginning of the 
third month, therefore disturbing events which oc- 
cur in the later months plainly can have no effect. 

But it must not be assumed from what has been 
said that the mother is therefore a passive instru- 
ment in the process of embryonic and fetal 
growth. The harm which a mother may do her 
child in the uterus, is not in the fortuitous, acci- 
dental manner above suggested, but rather in the 
highest degree of health and happiness for herself 
and, therefore, for the child. For, although the 
child is undoubtedly protected from direct injury 
by means of occurrences outside the control of the 
mother, nevertheless it is subject to harm or benefit 
from conditions that are usually quite within her 
own control. As has already been said, the child 
in the uterus is entirely dependent for its growth 
and development upon the materials of nutrition 
which it extracts from the blood of the mother in 
those mysterious processes of interchange which 
occur in the placenta, and it is only through nutri- 
tion that the mother is able to influence the child’s 
future. If then, she lives in such a manner as to 
establish and conserve her own health, taking 
plenty of sleep and exercise, eating sensibly of sim- 
ple food, and in every way striving to take the best 
care of her own body, so that the digestive, assimi- 
lative, and excretory functions are carried on in 
the highest degree of efficiency, she can be quite 
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sure that the child will be able thereby to build up 
for himself a sound and normal body and brain. 
On the other hand, if a woman neglects these plain 
rules of health and goes through her pregnancy re- 
pining or lamenting her condition, paying but 
slight attention to her own bodily functions, it is 
conceivable that the child may thereby be robbed 
of some of the nutrition he needs for his own de- 
velopment. There can be little doubt that many 
puny, wailing babies did not get the right sort of 
nutrition during the pre-natal period, and that 
their nervous condition, often attributed by their 
mothers to “maternal impressions” and nervous 
states that occurred during their pregnancy, are 
really due simply to the lack of proper nourish- 
ment when the little body was beginning its 
growth, and doubtless many infant deaths are 
traceable to these causes and other indiscretions of 
the mother. 

This, of course, has nothing to do with any 
hereditary, physical and mental qualities of the 
child. As has been shown in another chapter, 
many deplorable conditions too often seen in chil- 
dren after birth are inherited from their parents 
and grandparents, and were present in the germ 
cell at the time of the conception of the new life. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CONFINEMENT 
I—PREPARATIONS FOR CONFINEMENT 
It has been asserted by some physiologists that 
in giving birth to a child, this being a natural pro- 
cess, a woman should not suffer any pain. But 
labor, at least among civilized women, is seldom or 
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never absolutely painless. The pains are often 
greater in very young or in elderly women who are 
confined with their first child, than in women at 
the prime of life. Be this as it may, the pregnant 
woman can, by the adoption of a healthful mode 
of life, so fortify and strengthen the system for its 
labor of gestation, that the pain will be greatly 
ameliorated, if not altogether avoided, and the 
dangers of the after effects prevented. 

Engaging the doctor and nurse:—It is well to 
engage the doctor as early in the pregnancy as pos- 
sible. He will be more competent to deal with any 
untoward symptoms that may develop than when 
the case has not been under his previous observa- 
tion. 

It is a good thing to consult the doctor before 
engaging the nurse as most physicians have the 
names of competent nurses on file, and if the doc- 
tor and nurse are accustomed to work together it 
makes it easier. The nurse should be engaged 
some time in advance of the expected date of con- 
finement. Since this date is uncertain, it must be 
quite clearly understood when her pay begins. The 
services of the nurse will be required for a varying 
length of time, depending upon the peculiarities of 
the case, but it may be laid down as a truth that a 
competent nurse, employed for two weeks at least, 
and for three or four in some cases, will be an eco- 
nomy in the long run. Many a case of life-long in- 
validism has resulted from the lack of suitable and 
sufficient attention from the doctor or nurse or 
both at confinement, and the extra dollars spent 
then may save a greater and possibly futile expen- 
diture later, 
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Place of Confinement :—It is becoming more and 
more common for women to prefer to go to a hospi- 
tal to be confined. The hospital has many advan- 
tages over the private home at this time. It is both 
cheaper and safer, as well as far more convenient. 
There can be no doubt that it is safer, for if any 
emergency occurs not only are ail the necessary 
appliances ready for instant use, but doctors and 
nurses are at hand to assist in any way that their 
services may be needed. It is cheaper, not only 
because of the number of things that must be pro- 
vided for a home confinement, but because the 
nurse’s salary, board, and laundry must be paid. 
In the hospital the weekly amount paid includes 
the board of the patient, the routine care, and all 
appliances of every sort that will be used. The 
private physician’s fees are, of course, outside of 
the hospital charges, and laundry work usually 
must be done outside. Although in most cases the 
routine care given by the ward nurse will be suf- 
ficient, it is a great comfort to the mother and a 
convenience to the doctor to have a “special” 
nurse for a week or two. This nurse must be paid 
independently of the hospital fees. If such a nurse 
is employed, her only duty is to be at the service 
of mother and babe day and night. It is not usually 
necessary to engage this nurse in advance, for if 
the doctor finds that she is needed, he can make 
the arrangement after the baby is born. 

Some women, when in this condition, dread the 
presence of a male physician, and if so, often a 
female physician may be secured. If the confine- 
ment takes place at home, it is possible in many 
places, to obtain the services of a visiting nurse, — 
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who will come as needed, and is paid only a small 
fee per visit. If the confinement is a normal one, 
and some one can be had to do the housework, the 
needs of mother and baby may be very well pro- 
vided for in this way, and at a much smaller cost 
than when a trained nurse is employed for the en- 
tire time. Among the poorer classes of women, 
especially foreigners, it is the custom to employ 
for the confinement the services of a midwife in- 
stead of a physcian. If so, she must be a licensed, 
educated and experienced one. But, as has been 
said, the best medical care and nursing that can be 
had is desirable for a woman in child-birth. 

Supplies needed :—If the confinement is to take 
place at home, the following articles are likely to 
be needed : 

2 to 4 pounds of absorbent cotton. 

1 large package of sterile gauze (25 yards). 

4 rolls of cotton batting. 

2 yards of stout muslin for abdominal binders. 

12 old towels or diapers. 

2 yards of bobbin, or very narrow tape for tying 
the cord. 

From these supplies the mother or nurse may make 
the necessary pads and bandages, which should 
then be sterilized, in accordance with directions 
which follow. Other things that may be needed 
are: 

100 bichloride of mercury tablets. 

4 ounces powdered boric acid. 

1 bottle of white vaseline. 

1 pound of castile soap. 

1 pint of medicated alcohol for external use, 
1 douche pan. 
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stiff hand brush. 
1 slop jar or covered enamel bucket. 
3 pottery or agateware basins, one 16-in., and 
two 11 in. in diameter. 
8 pitchers holding 1 quart and upward. 
1144 yards of white table oil cloth, to protect the 
mattress, or 
11% yards of rubber sheeting at least 36 in. wide 
1 2-quart fountain syringe. 
1 medicine glass and dropper. 
1 drinking tube. 


Preparation of Dressings :—In the preparation of dressings 
it is well to know not only how to prepare but how to use 
these in home confinements; and for this resaon a descrip- 
tion is given. 

Sanitary Pads:—These are used to absorb discharge after 
the mother has been delivered. They are 10 in. long and 4 in. 
wide. As absorbent cotton is comparatively expensive, it 
will be found more economical to make the greater part of 
each pad of the batting, facing one side with a layer of this 
absorbent kind. Cut the sterile gauze into pieces of the right 
size to bold around the cotton and extend 2 or 3 inches be- 
yond it at each end. These pads should be about 1 in. thick, 
and at least five dozen will be needed. They are pinned 
front and back to the abdominal binder, which is simply a 
strip of cotton cloth 12 in. wide and long enough to be fast- 
ened comfortably around the abdomen. 

Delivery Pads :—These pads should be a yard square and 4 
in. thick. Cotton batting may form the principal part of the 
thickness but the top layer of absorbent cotton should be at 
least 1 in. thick. Make two of these pads. Cotton, waste, if 
boiled in washing soda and dried thoroughly in the sun, 
makes a cheap and efficient filling in the place of batting, 
but as the texture is very loose, a thicker layer must be used. 
If necessary, newspapers may be used both to protect the 
mattress and for the delivery pads. For the latter use they 
should be covered with old sheets which have heen sterilized. 

Gauze Sponges :—Two dozen of these will be needed. They 
are made by cutting sterile gauze into 15 in. wide lengths, 
the width of the gauze. Fold down one raw edge about 3 
in.; double the strip by putting the selvage edges together, 
having the raw edge of the fold on the outside. Fold this 
into thirds both ways and turn the sponge inside out, so as 
to have all the raw edges inside. 

Cotten Pledgets:—These are wads of absorbent cotten, the 
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Rize of an egg, having the ends of the cotton twisted into 
the roll, Make several dozen and put them in a small pillow 
case or cheesecloth bag. 

Bobbin:—Cut ordinary cotton bobbin into six 9-in, lengths 
for tying the cord. 

How to sterilize :—It is possible to sterilize the dressings 
in the oven, but as dry heat is less effective than moist heat, 
and there is danger of scorching by this method, it is better 
to use steam. Jo accomplish this, the smaller things may be 
sterilized in a large kettle or saucepan, and the larger ones 
in a wash boiler. Jor the first, invert a bowl several inches 
high, in the bottom of the kettle. On this bowl lay a plate, 
on this place the dressings. They may be put into a cheese- 
cloth bag for case in handling. Let the water just cover the 
bowl, and then cover the kettle tightly. The articles in the 
boiler should remain for one hour after the water begins to 
boil. To sterilize in the boiler, a convenient method is to 
suspend the dressings in the steam by means of a hammock 
made of stout muslin, which is merely a strip somewhat 
larger than the builer, so that it will hang down to about a 
third the depth of the boiler. it must be fastened securely 
to the handles of the boiler by means of a short drawstring 
run through each end, and, for additional security, down each 
side as well. The boiler should be filled about one-fourth full 
of water. If the dressings are placed in loose cheesecioth 
bags, it will facilitate handling them. After the articles have 
been put in the hammock, the boiler cover should be put on 
and the articles left to steam for an hour, when they may 
be removed and dried thoroughly in the sun by pinning the 
bags to the clothesline or, if that is not possible, they may be 
dried in the oven, being very careful not to burn them. They 
are then to be put away in a clean drawer until needed. 


Other Preparations :—The brightest room in the 
house should be chosen for the delivery. If pos- 
sible, it should be close to the bath room, and if 
there is a communicating room that can be given 
up to the use of the nurse and the baby, this will be 
greatly to the advantage of the mother. It is need- 
less to say that the delivery room should be made 
as clean as possible, and all draperies, hangings 
and upholstered furniture should be removed. 

A single metal bed, either iron or brass, and a 
comfortable, but not too soft, mattress is desirable. 
The ordinary double bed is inconvenient, because 
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it is both too wide and too low. But if any low hed 
must be used, it will be well to elevate it by putting 
blocks, 6 or 8 in. high, under the four legs, first re- 
moving the casters so that there will be no danger 
of the bed slipping off, and if the mattress sags in 
the middle, a board or two under the mattress will 
be found advantageous. The bed should be placed 
in such a position that both the doctor and the 
nurse can get at it at once, and so that a good light 
falls upon it, especially at night, for in case stitches 
must be taken, a proper light is of the first im- 
portance. 


Il.—OUTFIT FOR THE BABY 


It is very apt to be the case, especially with a 
first baby, that the mother wastes a great deal of 
vital energy in the preparation of an elaborate lay- 
ette, only to find that many of the garments are 
outgrown before they are worn. On this account 
it is much more economical, not only of materials 
but of the mother’s strength, to make only a few 
very simple garments at first. Later, when the 
baby is older, such a wardrobe as the mother de- 
sires may be added, but for a little baby, plain 
garments of the softest materials procurable are 
the most desirable. Large dealers now supply the 
entire outfit for an infant, and in many cases it is 
an economy to buy one of these layettes complete. 

In preparing for the new born several principles 
should be kept in mind. The first is that the gar- 
ments be warm without being unduly heavy; an- 
other, that they must be loose enough to provide 
for perfect freedom of the muscles; the third ig the 
desirability of perfect simplicity; and the fourth 
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that of cleanliness. Adornment serves no other 
purpose than to gratify the mother’s taste. 

The Baby’s Olothes:—The following list includes 
all the garments that it is necessary for any 
young infant to have for the first few weeks of life; 
later, if a more elaborate outfit is desired, other 
garments may be added: 

3 Abdominal bands, 6 to 8 in. wide and 20 in. 

long, soft flannel strip, unhemmed. 

4 flannel shirts, size 2, wool and cotton, or wool 

and silk, not all wool. 

3 night gowns or wrappers of outing flannel, 
buttoned in front. 
white slips. 
dozen diapers at least. 
knit bands with shoulder straps, part wool. 
cloak. 
cap. 
carriage blanket of crocheted or knitted wool. 

3 pairs of socks, if in summer; 3 pairs of long 

white merino stockings, if the weather is cold. 

Nursery HEquipment:—The essentials for the 
baby’s nursery are a comfortable bed to include 
the necessary items: 

An old soft blanket. 

4 dozen safety pins of different sizes. 

Some old soft towels. 

Hot water bag, with flannel cover. 

Talcum powder. 

Castile soap. 

Olive oil. 

2 ounces of boric acid. 

A crib. If desired, a clothes basket makes a good 

bed. ; 
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Below is a list of additional articles that will be 
found convenient in the care of the baby: 

Bath tub, tin, galvanized ironware or rubber. 

Drying frames for shirts and stockings. 

Bath apron. 

A low chair, without arms. 

A low screen, to protect the baby while it is be- 

ing bathed. 

A low table on which to bathe and dress the 

baby. 

TiI—BIRTH OF THE BABY 

At the conclusion of the nine months’ period na- 
ture has directed that the child be born. This in- 
volves the expenditure of energy, and thus the 
name “labor” has been given to the act of birth. 
This act is a natural one, and although it may be 
painful and exhausting it should ordinarily pro- 
ceed and terminate in a normal manner, provided 
the patient has had proper care during her preg- 
nancy and is in the hands of a competent attendant 
who understands the necessity for perfect cleanli- 
ness and uSes every means to secure it. 

Precautions to be taken:—The prevention of the 
infection that gives rise to puerperal septicemia, or 
“child-bed” fever, as it was formerly called, lies in 
the scrupulous care taken by every one who is con- 
cerned in any way with the attendance upon a 
woman in child-birth, to allow nothing not abso- 
lutely clean to touch her. This is a wholly pre- 
ventable disease, since its cause and the measures 
necessary to prevent it are well known, and all 
women in childbirth or their families have a right 
to insist upon this protection. No physician who 
yalues his professional reputation will be satisfied 
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to neglect any of the well-indicated precautions 
against this most dreadful disease. 


IV—-LABOR 


The progress of labor may be divided into three 
stages, the first being occupied with the dilatation 
of the mouth of the uterus, the second with the ex- 
pulsion of the child, and the third with the separa- 
tion and expulsion of the afterbirth and mem- 
branes. 


The first stage of labor is the longest and most 
trying to the patient. In this stage the mouth of 
the uterus, which is less than one-quarter inch in 
diameter at first, must measure 314 to 4 inches 
before it is large enough to admit the passage of 
the child’s body. This process may occupy some 
hours, and is very tedious to the patient, because 
she is unable to feel for herself that she is making 
progress. To pass the time between the pains, she 
may occupy herself in any way she likes; she may 
sit down, lie down, walk about or sometimes even 
sleep. The pains will recur at decreasing intervals 
and with increasing strength as the dilation of the 
mouth of the uterus proceeds, and in the early part 
of this stage, the patient should summon the nurse, 
if she is not already at hand, and notify the doc- 
tor that the confinement has begun. Since the 
doctor can not hasten the progress of this stage, it 
is not usually necessary for him to remain with the 
patient continuously. But he should keep close 
watch of the case throughout and always be within 
easy call. The patient will take a warm bath, un- 
less the doctor otherwise directs and should have 
an enema of warm soap suds. If she is hungry, she 
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may have some light food. As soon as the doctor 
comes he will, however, give such advice on all 
these details as he thinks best. The bed should be 
made ready, protecting the mattress with a rubber 
sheet or oilcloth or several layers of newspapers, 
and an extra sheet, folded in the middle, pinned 
across the bed under the mother’s hips. This sheet 
may be drawn out after the birth, leaving the bed 
clean and dry. If the confinement is to occur at 
a hospital, the patient should be ready to go at the 
first pain. The ride to the hospital will help to 
pass the time and may also serve to hasten the de- 
livery to some extent. The patient will take with 
her a bag that should have been packed some time 
before, containing night gown, toilet articles, slip- 
pers, wrapper, and the like, with the baby’s first 
outfit, including plenty of diapers. 

The second stage of labor is much shorter than 
the first, usually from 2 to 2144 hours. It is less 
trying to the patient than the first, because the 
pains are of an expulsive nature, accompanied by 
the inclination to strain, so that with each pain she 
can feel that she is accomplishing something. The 
pain of the actual birth may be lessened or alto- 
gether deadened by the use of an anaesthetic, if 
the physician so decides. The “bag of waters,” as 
the fiuid surrounding the child is called, is usually 
ruptured as the expulsive pains of this stage begin, 
and after this occurs it will normally not be long 
before the child is born. In case the bag of waters 
is ruptured earlier, as sometimes happens, the bag 
is said to be “dry,” and will probably proceed some- 
what more slowly than otherwise. 

The third stage of labor takes place after the 
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baby is born and consists of the detachment and 
expulsion of the after birth and membranes. This 
occupies about half an hour. “After pains” are 
the pains which immediately follow the emptying 
of the uterus, and are due to the natural contrac- 
tions of the muscle fibres. These pains are less apt 
to be felt in a first pregnancy than in later ones. 

Emergencies:—It sometimes happens that the 
baby is born before the arrival of the doctor or 
nurse when labor comes on earlier than was ex- 
pected or the doctor is at some distance. In an 
emergency like this it is necessary for the prospec- | 
tive mother and her family to know what to do. 

The delivery room must be set in order and the 
bed freshly made. The mattress should be covered 
with the rubber sheet or oilcloth, or in an emer- 
gency newspapers may be used. The patient should 
have an enema of warm soap suds and take a warm 
bath, if possible. At least, the external genital or- 
gans should be well washed. The sterilized dress- 
ings, still in their packages, should be put close to 
hand, and 2 quarts of bichloride of mercury solu- 
tion should be prepared, following the directions 
on the bottle for a 1-thousandth strength. (If the 
doctor prefers a weaker solution or a different anti- 
septic, he will give the proper directions when he 
takes charge.) The greatest care must be taken 
not to leave the solution or the tablets within reach 
of a child, since they are deadly poison. A large 
kettle of water should be boiled and cooled previ- 
ously. 

Meanwhile, if matters have progressed so far 
that the pains are returning every 5 minutes, or if 
the “bag of waters” has broken, the patient should 
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go to bed; she will lie on her back, with the knees 
drawn up and spread apart. (If the doctor is in 
charge, he may prefer another position.) When 
the pains come the patient will bear down, but will 
not attempt to strain save the desire to do so is 
imperative. Whoever is at hand to render assist- 
ance will then put one of the delivery pads under 
the patient’s hips (pads of newspapers slipped in- 
side a folded sheet may be used), and should thor- 
oughly disinfect the hands by scrubbing them for 
5 minutes in warm water, using a brush and plenty 
of soap. After they have been washed, the nails 
cleaned, and the hands washed again, they should 
be soaked in the bichloride solution for 5 minutes 
or longer, if there is time. If the bichloride solu- 
tion cannot be had at the moment, soak the hands 
in alcohol. The attendant will sit by the patient 
until the baby is born, but should not touch her un- 
til the head of the baby appears. After the head is 
born, if the face of the baby turns blue the patient 
should be told to strain vigorously, and at the same 
time she may press with both hands upon her ab- 
domen, while the attendant grasps the baby’s head 
by the chin and under the back and pulls it steadily 
but gently downward. These measures will shortly 
effect delivery. As soon as the child is born it 
should take a breath and cry. If it does not de 
this, the attendant must slap it smartly upon the 
back, meanwhile holding it up by its feet for a 
moment. When it cries, it should be laid down 
close enough to the mother so that the cord will not 
be stretched, care being taken not to smother it or 
allow any of the discharges to touch its face. Then 
the attendant will tie the cord twice, once at a dis- 
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tance of 2 inches from the child’s naval, and once 2 
inches nearer the mother, using pieces of the steril- 
ized bobbin or other string that has been boiled. 
The cord is then cut with the scissors between the 
two ligatures. There will be a single spurt of blood, 
but bleeding will immediately cease if the liga- 
tures are tight. If bleeding from the baby’s navel 
. Should not stop altogether, another ligature should 
be made nearer the navel without disturbing the 
first. The baby should then be covered with some- 
thing warm but soft, and removed to a place of 
safety while the mother is being taken care of. 
If the cord is torn across, as occasionally happens 
in so-called “street-births’” there is no bleeding 
from the cord, and the birth is usually easy for the 
mother; but the cord should be cut and tied again 
at any place possible, as soon as the mother and 
child have been brought to the home or hospital. 
The separation of the after birth takes place 
within 10 to 30 minutes in most cases. Sometimes 
the interval is as long as 2 hours, but the process 
must not be hurried, save under the doctor’s direc- 
tion. Sometimes the mother can help the matter 
by straining as she did to bring the child, but un- 
less the doctor or nurse has arrived, it is better to 
be patient and wait for the natural removal of the 
contents of the uterus. All the soiled pads and 
dressings and the mass of tissue expelled must be 
saved for the doctor’s inspection. After the soiled 
pads have been removed, the region around the 
vagina is carefully washed with the bichloride solu- 
tion, using pieces of the sterile gauze or some of 
the cotton pledgets for this purpose. An abdominal 
binder and one of the sanitary pads are then put 
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on. All the soiled dressings are removed and the 
pad beneath the mother renewed. If after all is 
over the mother suffers from a nervous chill, as of- 
ten happens, she need not be alarmed. A hot water 
bag at her feet, a glass of hot milk, and a blanket, 
will soon warm her and she will usually be ready 
to fall asleep to rest after the fatigue of labor. 

There is always a considerable discharge of blood 
at first; but if for any reason there is an excessive 
amount of bleeding and the doctor has not come, 
an attempt must be made to stop it without delay. 
The attendant, sitting on the bed, facing the foot 
of the bed, with the hands on the abdomen, will feel 
for the womb, which will be a rather large soft 
mass just under the navel, and will massage it 
gently, passing the thumb over the point of the or- 
gan, while the fingers surround it. These manipu- 
lations will cause the fibres of the muscles to con- 
tract and will help to stop the bleeding. Cracked 
‘ice, wrapped in a towel, may be laid over the uterus 
to help in the contractions, and sometimes putting 
the baby to breast will serve the same purpose. 

When the doctor comes, he will repair any lacer- 
ation that may have occurred, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MANAGEMENT OF THE MOTHER AND CHILD AFTER 
DELIVERY 


I—CARB OF THE BABY 


IMMEDIATELY after the child’s head is born, be- 
fore the delivery of the body, the baby’s eyes 
should be carefully wiped free from mucus or 
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blood, with bits of clean absorbed cotton or soft 
old household linen, which has been sterilized by 
boiling, dipped in boiled water or in a saturated 
solution of boric acid. A separate piece of cotton 
should be used for each eye and should be discarded 
as soon as it has been used once. Wipe from the 
nose outward without opening the lid. At this time 
also the lips and nose should be wiped clean and 
the nurse’s or doctor’s little finger, wrapped with a 
piece of moist cotton should be passed into the 
child’s mouth and any accumulated mucus removed 
by an outward sweep of the finger. As soon after 
the birth as possible the two eyelids should be 
again wiped clean of mucus, and two drops of an 
antiseptic solution, which the doctor or nurse will 
provide, should be put into each of the baby’s eyes, 
gently opening the lids so that the medicine will 
get inside the eye. This care is necessary because 
a baby’s eyes may become infected during the pas- 
sage through the birth canal and this infection 
sometimes leads to ophthalmia neonatorium, as it 
is called, which may cause blindness. It is a per- 
fectly simple, harmless treatment, and is practi- 
cally sure to preserve the sight. It is a wise pre- 
caution, therefore, to take in all cases. (In some 
states, as in New York, it is required by law.) If, 
however, this is not done and symptoms of the 
disease appear, namely, redness, swelling of the 
lids, and a discharge from beneath them, the 
mother should not lose an hour in placing the baby 
in the hands of the most competent physician she 
can find. The eyes may be saved by a few hour’s 
care at this time; neglect may doom the baby to 
life-long blindness or at best to impaired vision. 
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- The good results of this simple measure for the 
prevention of blindness in the newborn are sufii- 
ciently convincing to justify criminal procedure 
against those who fail to apply it. 

In bathing the eyes always use different pieces 
of cotton or gauze for each eye, and in case of any 
infection use the greatest care not to infect one eye 
from the other. This infection may be carried by 
the fingers, the towels, or the cotton used in treat- 
ing an infected eye, and is extremely contagious. 

The new born baby’s skin is covered with a 
cheese like substance which is the more readily re- 
moved if it is first anointed with alboline or vase- 
line. The baby may then be wrapped up warmly 
and put in a safe place until the mother is attended 
to, after which the baby may be bathed. The water 
should be of a temperature that feels comfortable 
to the bare elbow of the nurse. After the skin is 
thoroughly but very gently washed, using castile 
soap and taking every care not to get soap into the 
eyes, it should be patted dry with warm and very 
soft old towels. The navel dressing is made by 
covering it with a pad of sterile gauze, which has 
a hole for the cord, holding it in place with the flan- 
nel binder already prepared. Unless this dressing 
becomes wet or soiled, it is not necessary to change 
it for a few days. The stump of the cord will 
usually shrivel and fall off within a week. After 
this happens the navel will be dressed in the same 
manner until it is entirely healed. 

Within 6 to 12 hours after delivery the mother 
will be sufficiently rested to give the baby the 
breast. If in the meantime the baby is restless, it 
may be given a few drops of warm water from a 
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medicine dropper. The water should contain nei- 
ther sugar nor any sort of medicine. At this period 
four nursings in six hours will be enough. An in- 
fant should sleep 20 out of the 24 hours until it is 
about two months old. 


II—THE LYING PHRIOD 


This is the name given to the time immediately 
following child birth, which is occupied with the 
establishment of maternal nursing and the restora- 
tion of the special organs to the condition they 
were in before pregnancy. The involution of the 
uterus is the most important of these changes. By 
this process the uterus dwindles in weight from 
about 2 pounds to about 2 ounces and sinks down 
in the pelvic cavity until it resumes its original 
size, shape and position. The time required for 
these changes to take place is shorter with 
nursing than with non-nursing mothers. The pro- 
cess of complete involution commonly takes 5 or 6 
weeks. If lacerations or other accidents of child- 
birth have occurred, the time may be longer. It is 
plain, then, that the mother, no matter how well 
she may feel, needs a certain time of rest before 
she is capable of taking up her ordinary occupa- 
tions and pleasures, which, if indulged in too early, 
may result in retarding or stopping altogether the 
natural restorative processes. Most women are 
able to sit up in a chair for an hour on the 10th 
day ; they may be walking around the room usually 
after two weeks and by the end of the month be 
able to go up and down stairs, but in all cases it is 
well for the mother to refrain from full activity 
for six weeks. At the end of that period the doc- 
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tor should make a final examination to be sure that 
all is as it should be, and direct the proper treat- 
ment in case anything is amiss. 

The lochia, as the characteristic vaginal discharge 
of this period is called, is at first pure blood, but 
later becomes quite brown in color. The discharge 
will last for some time after the birth of the child, 
and is apt to increase somewhat as the mother gets 
about. This is an additional reason for prolong- 
ing the period of quiet and rest after childbirth. 
While women do not. usually menstruate during 
lactation, hospital records show that this occurs in 
about one-third of the nursing mothers within two 
months. If this happens, it will be a wise precau- 
tion to rest in bed when the time comes for the 
next period. This may retard the reappearance of 
the flow and protect against another early concep- 
tion. If pregnancy should, however, recur, the 
baby will have to be weaned, 


TII—NURSING THE BABY 


To nurse her baby is the first duty of every 
mother. Mother’s milk is composed of 87 parts of 
water and 13 parts of solids, these latter being fats, 
sugar, proteids, and salts. The cream of the milk 
contains its fat; the lactose is its sugar; and the 
proteid is the curd of the milk. All these areé-es- 
sential to the proper nourishment of the child. 
The fat is needed to build up the fatty tissues of 
the body and to produce body heat and energy; the 
sugar serves similar purposes; the proteids are of 
very great importance, their use being to build up 
the cells which compose the blood, the muscles, and 
all the tissues of the body; the salts are needed 
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chiefly for the bones and the blood} while the water 
holds the food in a condition of solution or minute 
subdivision so that it may be digested and assimi- 
lated and help the work of the excretory organs. 
Now, although it is quite possible to modify cow’s 
milk in such a way that the proportions of fat, 
sugar, proteid, and water are not widely different 
from those in human milk, the latter has other 
qualities which cannot be reproduced by any imi- 
tation, no matter how cunningly devised. No one 
knows just in what state the milk goes from the 
breast of the mother into the stomach of the babe, 
but such milk is perfectly adapted to the purpose 
which it serves. Mother’s milk is the perfect in- 
fant food. 

It behooves all mothers who desire healthy and 
happy babies to nurse them. Not only does the 
mother’s milk give the baby the help he must have 
in the complicated and difficult task of growing. 
but it renders him to a considerable extent im- 
mune to illnesses of many sorts and greatly in- 
creases his chances of life itself. Besides it is easier 
to nurse the baby than to feed him otherwise. To 
make bottlefeeding safe requires scrupulous and 
constant care. To secure a supply of pure milk; to 
keep it at the proper temperature; to have it prop- 
erly prepared for the baby’s use; to change the 
composition of the milk in accordance with the 
baby’s changing needs; to keep all the utensils 
used in the care and preparation of the baby’s 
feedings absolutely clean; to have the bottles and 
‘nipples scrubbed and sterilized constantly, entails 
upon the mother unremitting attention which is 
sometimes entrusted to the responsibility of ignor- 
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ant and careless nursemaids—even when the baby 
is thriving. But when, as is often the case, the 
baby does not thrive, the difficulties of artificial 
feeding are greatly mutiplied. Too often do we 
see babies whose first six or twelve months have 
been passed in a series of unfortunate feeding ex- 
periments with the result that the growth of or- 
gans, the functions, and general development have 
been appreciably retarded. 

It is true, no doubt, that not all mothers can 
nurse their babies, even when they would gladly 
do so. But the cases in which maternal nursing 
is really impossible are very rare. It is the mani- 
fest duty of every doctor, nurse, or other attendant 
upon a mother in confinement to insist that the 
mother shall exercise this function; to do every- 
thing possible to establish lactation; to promote it 
and even to bring it back, if for any reason the 
breasts have ceased to secrete. 

From 48 to 60 hours elapse after the birth of a 
child before the mother’s milk “comes.” During 
this period the baby needs no food, but it may be 
given a few drops of slightly warmed water, now 
and then, and should be put to breast every six 
hours, beginning some hours after birth, when the 
mother has somewhat recovered from the fatigue | 
of labor. The first secretion to the breasts, called 
the colostrum, serves some uSeful purpose to the 
baby, but the principal value of this early nursing 
is in the training it gives both mother and babe in 
the habit of nursing. After the milk comes, there 
may be an excessive supply for a few days, until 
the relation between supply and demand is estab- 
lished. If an overdistension of the breasts occurs, 
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the excess milk may be removed by the use of a 
breast pump, if it seems necessary, or by gentle 
massage of the breasts, using warm oil on the 
hands. But since all manipulation of the breasts — 
only stimulate the glands to greater activity, it is 
better to try to relieve the discomfort in other 
ways. A bandage, properly made, is valuable but 
requires professional skill for its successful use. 
Hot or cold application, according to the weather 
and the patient’s preference, may help. Only the 
gentlest methods can be employed, and usually na- 
ture will soon take care of the excess of milk. 

The greatest care should be exercised to keep the 
nipples in good condition. They should be washed 
with boric acid solution or clean water after each 
nursing, thoroughly dried and, in general, should 
be kept as clean and dry as possible. They may 
crack as a result of the efforts of the baby to nurse, 
and if this happens a nipple shield, either rubber 
or glass, should be used until the abrasions are 
healed, for if the baby’s mouth comes into contact 
with the sore nipple, infection may result which 
may lead to a breast abscess—a very painful af- 
fection, and one which often requires surgical 
treatment. Cracked nipples are also caused by al- 
lowing the baby to nurse too long at a time or at 
irregular intervals, so that the nipples are wet and 
irritated much of the time. 

From the first nursing an effort must be made to 
secure regularity in the nursing of the baby. Be- 
fore the milk comes, as has been said, the baby may 
have the breast once in six hours; after that the 
interval may be made once in two, or once in three 
er four hours, as the case demands, or as the doctor 
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directs. The tendency is to lengthen the intervals 
between nursings. The question as to whether the 
baby is getting enough food may be determined by 
weighing the baby at the end of every week or 
oftener. At first there will probably be a slight 
loss; after that there should be a steady gain in 
weight. If the baby cries a good deal or does not 
gain properly, it may be that the mother’s milk is 
deficient in some particular, and it will be well to 
confer with a physician. She should never give up 
the attempt to nurse the baby, however, unless un- 
der exceptional circumstances and with competent 
advice. Even the smallest amount of maternal 
milk is worth while to the baby and if only one or 
two nursings a day can be had, it is much better 
than nothing, especially through the first three 
months, which is far the most critical period of 
life. The attempt to nurse the baby will stimu- 
late the flow of milk and this, with proper care of 
the mother’s diet and general health, will often 
serve to establish this function, even when it seems 
almost hopeless. Meanwhile the baby’s food must 
be supplemented by cow’s milk, properly modified. 


IV—DIET FOR A NURSING MOTHER 


The diet for a nursing mother will, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be the same as that prescribed 
during pregnancy; that is, it must be nutritious, 
laxative, and appetizing. She may follow her own 
wishes as to the choice of her food. The old idea 
that acid fruits and vegetables give the baby colic 
is probably not true, since all acids are changed in 
the process of the mother’s digestion. However, if 
they or any other food or drink disturb the mother’s 
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digestion, this may have an unfavorable effect upon 
the milk. It is necessary, therefore, to watch the 
diet very carefully and eliminate all articles that 
actually show themselves to be unsuited to the 
mother. If, in addition, a woman eats slowly, 
chews her food thoroughly, and, above all, refrains 
from worry there is no reason to suppose that the 
maternal milk will not agree with the baby. Con- 
stipation should be guarded against as carefully 
during the period of lactation as during pregnancy. 

If the milk is scanty, the need for a more gener- 
ous diet is indicated. Plenty of fresh milk and 
eggs, fresh vegetables, ripe fruits ,and other plain, 
simple food are required. If the appetite is capri- 
cious, it will be well to eat lightly five or six times 
a day. It is necessary to reiterate the importance 
of a quiet state of mind for all nursing mothers. 
There is no one thing which more certainly and 
completely interferes with the secretion of the 
milk, than any over wrought nervous condition, 
and though in the presence of grave causes for 
Worry or sorrow it seems sometimes almost impos- 
sible to be self-controlled, the thought that the lit- 
tle life, perhaps, is dependent upon it will 
serve to give the mother the strength required. 
The mother should have pleasant exercise, out-of- 
door life, recreation, cheerful society, and be sur- 
rounded as far as possible with the things that in- 
terest her. She should strive to have at least eight 
hours of sleep at night, and, if her rest is broken 
then, to make it up during the day when the baby 
sleeps. Plenty of fresh air and sunshine are al- 
ways desirable. 

There is usually a period after the nurse has 
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gone and the mother is left to herself when the 
weariness resulting from her own somewhat feeble 
health, broken sleep, and the worry consequent 
‘ upon taking care of the baby alone causes the milk 
to diminish in quantity. It is at this time that 
many a mother concludes that the baby is starving 
and is very apt to become discouraged and give up 
nursing as hopeless. This is a great mistake. It is 
usually true that the strain of this period is re- 
lieved, day by day, as mother and babe gradually 
become adjusted ; her health revives and slowly but 
certainly things will grow more comfortable, and 
with this will come the milk. So that if the mother 
will only strive to carry herself and the baby past 
this period, she will in all likelihood be able to 
nurse the baby quite successfully. At least every 
possible means to this end should be tried before 
weaning is resorted to. The return of the men- 
strual period is not a sufficient reason for weaning, 
but pregnancy demands it, as the mother’s strength 
will hardly be sufficient for this additional strain. 


V—BIRTH REGISTRATION 


It is of the utmost importance to have the birth 
of the baby promptly and properly~ registered. 
This should be done preferably within 36 hours 
after the baby’s birth. In most states the physi- 
cian, midwife, nurse or other attendant is required 
by law to report the birth to the local registrar, 
who will see that the date of birth and the child’s 
name, together with other related facts, are made 
matters of public record. Birth registration is 
necessary in order to prove, among other things, 
the child’s age and citizenship, his right to go to 
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school, his right to go to work, to inherit property, 
to marry, to hold office, to secure passports for for- 
eign travel, and to prove his mother’s right to a 
pension, if she is a widow. Parents should make 
sure that this protection of fundamental rights is 
assured to every child born to them. If there is 
any doubt about whether the birth of a child has 
been registered an enquiry may be sent to the State 
Department of Health at the State Capitol, where 
the records are filed. If there is no birth record, 
the board will furnish a blank which may then be 

filled out and returned. 


CHAPTER XIX 


DisHases PECULIAR TO WOMAN—THBIR CAUSES, 
SYMPTOMS AND PREVENTION 


DISEASES peculiar to women are so many in their 
variety, so serious in their results, and of such fre- 
quent occurrence as to be a source of large revenue 
to physicians. And not only does the so-called 
regular physician reap the benefits derived from 
woman’s heedless observance of the laws that gov- 
ern her organism, but quacks almost entirely rely 
on this class of complaints for the money with 
which they live and advertise their various 
methods. 

Out of a hundred women, in any large or me- 
dium sized city, there may on examination be found 
one who has a perfect normal play of all the func- 
tions of her body—the remaining ninety-nine be- 
ing troubled with neuralgia, or otherwise “dread- 
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’ fully nervous,” or having some one orother of the 
- many “female complaints.” 


This state of things will continue to increase, 
unless women adopt the true mode of life sexually, 
socially and morally—and especially until they 
come to understand that in being sick they usually 
have only themselves to blame for violating na- 
ture’s laws. 

This assertion, applying, equally to men, may 
appear severe, but yet it cannot be gainsaid. A 
man or woman is as responsible to God for laws 


- broken and sins committed physically, as they are 


responsible for the non-observance of the moral 
law intended for their spiritual guidance. A man 
being sick from over-eating, drinking alcoholic 
liquors, sexual excesses—or a woman from faulty 
dressing, wafer-soled shoes, or idleness, is as liable 
to the inevitable punishment consequent on wrong- 
doing, as if they had fouled their spiritual nature 
and in either case should, when possible, endeavor 
to remedy the cause. 

Luxury and an unhealthful mode of life, love of 
display, idleness, and sexual excesses, are the posi- 
tive underlying causes for most of the diseases 
peculiar to women enumerated below; and to re- 
gain health it is only necessary as a rule to return 
to a just and faithful observance of these unbend- 
ing laws, that govern and direct the delicate 
machinery of “the house we live in.” 

Absent menstruation is where the menses never 
have made their appearance. The time at which 
menstruation should first appear in women varies 
so, according to climate, habits, etc., that it is im- 
possible to fix a definite time for its appearance, 
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It usually occurs at about fourteen to fifteen years 
of age in this country. Provided the girl is other- 
wise healthy, the non-appearance of the men- 
ses should cause no anxiety, and medicine 
used for the purpose of bringing them on 
should be shunned. It is a fact that females 
may menstruate without any hemorrhagic dis- 
charge being visible. When their non-appear- 
ance is owing to absence of the ovaries or womb, 
the sexual characteristics of woman are wanting— 
the breasts being small and flabby, the body lacking 
fullness and roundness of outline, and occasionally 
there is a slight beard on the upper lip. When this 
state is not indicated in the young woman, but she 
otherwise embodies a healthy, happy, enjoyable 
state of being, no means should be employed to 
force the appearance of the menses, other than a 
right observance of eating plain food, drinking 
only pure water, and plenty of out-door exercise. 
The longer a woman puts off the ripening of the 
first ovum, by living on plain and unstimulating 
food, freedom from mental excitement, reading 
sensational novels, etc., and the avoidance of all 
that tends to a “hot-house growth,” the longer will 
she retain her youth and beauty. 

When through debility, congestion, and other 
symptoms, indicating a low state of the vital pow- 
ers, they do not appear at the proper time, the 
symptoms noticeable will be: an effort at menstru- 
ation every month, marked by shiverings, pain in 
the small of the back and the lower part of the ab- 
domen, aching sensations down the thighs, with a 
feeling of weight and fulness of the womb. The 
general symptoms are pain and throbbing in the 
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head, pain in the side, stomach and bowels, a 
feeling of great weakness, etc. In the treatment, 
the first requirement is to remove the general de- 
bility, and strengthen the system by a vigorous 
attention to right dietary rules, baths, exercise, 
and especially by the breathing at all times pure 
air, and so give nature a chance to perform her re- 
quirements. Above all, do not use any forcing 
remedies, for these are not only ineffectual, but 
oft-times dangerous. The sitz-bath is a valuable 
agent to assist. It should be taken of a tempera- 
ture to suit the patient, daily, before going to bed, 
remaining in it from ten to fifteen minutes. A 
warm vaginal syringe injection should be employed 
at the same time. The daily sponge, air and sun- 
bath, should never be omitted. The clothing should 
be warm and loose, and the feet kept dry and warm. 
Good fruit, coarse bread, corn bread, fresh vege- 
tables, etc., should be used as food. Out-door exer- 
cise—such as brisk walking, rowing, horseback 
riding or any variety of calisthenic exercise—are 
great aids. 


Retained menstruation occurs when the blood, 
through some impediment—closing of the mouth 
of the uterus, adhesion of the walls of the vagina, 
imperforate hymen, etc.—is not expelled. It may 
be Known by a sense of weight or fullness in the 
pelvic region, which is increased at each menstrual 
period; a feeling of weakness and heaviness in the 
back and loins, aching sensations down the thighs, 
etc. The treatment required is mainly of a sur- 
gical nature, and is unnecessary to give here. 


Suppressed menstruation is caused by sudden 
colds, bodily injuries, debility, mental shocks, in- 
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flammation of the ovaries or womb, from exhaus- 
tion by sexual excesses, etc. When suddenly ar 
rested it constitutes acute suppression; if the sup- 
pression be gradual, chronic suppression. The 
symptoms of suppression are sometimes quite vio- 
lent, while at other times but little disturbance en- 
sues. The treatment does not differ from that in 
the case of absent menstruation. The patient’s 
general health should be carefully restored. The 
use of warm hip and foot baths should form part 
of the treatment. 

Chronic suppression may result from an acute 
attack, or it may arise from enfeebled health or 
some disease of the vital organs, as the lungs, 
stomach, etc. It should be treated on the same plan 
recommended in absence of the menses. 

Irregular menstruation.—The menses without 
being entirely suppressed, may be irregular in 
time, in quality, or in quantity, caused by some de- 
rangement of the general health. The treatment is 
similar to that mentioned in absence of the menses. 

Painful menstruation is caused by sudden colds 
at the menstrual period, or soon after delivery, by 
exhaustion, caused by the luxurious indulgences of 
civilized life, by unnatural] or excessive excitement 
of the organs. The symptoms present are more or 
less pain in the pelvis, weakness and distress in 
the small of the back, tenderness and swelling of 
the breasts, headache, etc. Clots of blood are 
formed in the uterus, and sometimes a false mem- 
brane is thrown off, either entire or in shreds, 
which is expelled with violent bearing-down efforts, 
with intervals of comparative ease, like those of 
child-birth. These pains, and the expulsion of a 
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membrane, might readily be mistaken for 4 mis- 
carriage. The attacks last from one to four days, 
during which time many patients are unable to 
walk or even stand, and especially so during the 
bearing-down contractions of the uterus, while 
others are obliged to keep to their beds. A cure can 
only be effected by means of proper treatment dur- 
ing the intervals. The bowels should be kept regu- 
lar by right diet, and, when constipated, should be 
freed by enemas of tepid water. Vaginal injections 
of warm water, and warm or hot sitz-baths, and 
otherwise the treatment as recommended in the 
case of suppressed menstruation should be com- 
menced in earnest to prevent its recurrence. Every 
law of health should be observed, and every pos- 
sible cause of ill health abstained from. A free, 
happy, unexcited and unexhausting life will 
greatly help. During the attack a cold or hot sitz- 
bath should be taken, and continued while the pain 
lasts. The relief is more immediate by the hot 
bath; but the cold bath, at a temperature of from 
sixty to seventy-five degrees, is the best. At the 
same time a hot foot-bath, as well as vaginal in- 
jections, may be employed. These baths should 
be repeated on every return of the pain. 

Profuse menstruation.—In a perfectly healthy 
state, the menstrual discharge is light in color, 
lasts about three days, and does not generally ex- 
ceed two ounces; yet the quantity of blood dis- 
charged varies so much with different females, 
that any excess over this amount would not be a 
symptom of excessive menstruation, unless accom- 
panied with a failure of the general health. 
Natural menstruation fluid does not coagulate or 
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clot, and when clots do appear, they indicate not 
only that the discharge is unhealthy, but also the 
presence of excessive menstruation. The causes for 
this disease are repeated child-bearing, excessive 
coition, enervating modes of life, mental excite- 
ment, hard and exhausting labor, eic. 

But the great cause is produced by husbands 
who, by excessive and sensual indulgence, claim 
the legal right to injure their wives. It is re- 
quired, during the existence of this disease and its 
treatment, that a rigidly chaste and continent life 
be observed. Sexual intercourse should be totally 
abstained from until the cure is complete and per- 
manent; and when the husband will not allow this, 
the wife should separate from him, either perma- 
nently or for a time, or else make up her mind to 
a wretched present existence, with no better pros- 
pect than a premature death. During the flooding 
the patient should lie down on a mattress, and re- 
main perfectly quiet until all threatening symp- 
toms have passed off. If this does not check the 
discharge, sufficiently cold wet cloths should be ap- 
plied to the abdomen, and frequently changed, and 
cold water injected into the vagina. Cold water 
may be drunk freely from the beginning. During 
the intervals, to effect a perfect cure, a close ob- 
servance of the laws of health should be carried 
out. 

Vicarious menstruation occurs when there is 
hemorrhage from any other part of the system 
than from the uterus—as from the nose, lungs, 
stomach, bladder, nipples, or some other part of 
the body—which takes the place of the proper men- 
strual discharge. The sudden arrest of an accus- 
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tomed discharge is usually the immediate cause of 
vicarious menstruation. This disease, not usually 
a dangerous one, can be cured by restoring to its 
normal action the obstructed menstruation by the 
means already given. 

Cessation of menstruation, occurring at between 
the ages of forty-five and fifty, and commonly 
termed “turn of life” or “change of life,” is not to 
be regarded as morbid in itself, but only where the 
woman has been or is in ill health, when she will 
be peculiarly liable to a variety of maladies—as 
rheumatism, cutaneous eruptions, ulcers of the legs, 
cancer and other affections of the breasts, apo- 
plexy, insanity, etc. This predisposition to disease, 
on the cessation of the menstrual function, can 
only be avoided by a close observance of the laws 
of health; for if the woman is in sound health, the 
“turn of life” will cause her no more trouble or 
suffering than would the cessation of lactation. 

Chlorosis, or “green sickness,” is generally con- 
nected with some one of the various disorders of 
menstruation. It is more a disease of general de- 
bility than of abnormal uterine action. Among the 
usual causes are the indolent and luxurious habits 
of life of the wealthy, and excessive labor, insuffi- 
cient and wrong food, and impure air, etc., of the 
poor. Sexual exhaustion, self-abuse, constipa- 
ting food, patent medicines, idleness, impure air, 
excess of flesh meats, etc., tend alike to enfeeble the 
body in general and the digestive organs in par- 
ticular, so that there is not sufficient vital power 
to establish and carry on menstruation, and “green 
sickness” is the result. The mind of a chlorotic 
woman is a prey to fretfulness and gloomy fore- 
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bodings; her sleep is broken and disturbed by 
frightful dreams; there is singing in the ears; 
specks before the eyes; partial loss of sight; trem- 
bling of the limbs; nervous pains in the face and in 
various parts of the body. The stomach loathes 
food, or craves the most disgusting and unwhole- 
some things—as chalk, dirt, ashes, and even in- 
sects. The bowels are generally costive, but some- 
times loose, and the urine is pale and the skin cool, 
clammy, and often cold, especially about the hands 
and feet. In the treatment of chlorosis, the great 
object is to improve and restore the genera] health. 
The patient should breathe pure, bracing air; she 
should exercise as much as her strength will allow; 
her diet to consist of ripe fruits, laxative vege- 
tables, brown bread, etc., as recommended in a pre- 
vious chapter. Water is the best and only allow- 
able drink. When any article of food disagrees 
with the patient its use should be discontinued ; 
for food, when undigested, irritates and weakens, 
rather than strengthens. The dress should be 
warm, and loose enough to allow the most perfect 
freedom of every movement. The daily sponge, air, 
and sun-bath should never be neglected. Some 
judgment may be required, in extreme cases, in 
managing the bathing appliances. It is better to 
commence with water of a warm temperature, 
slowly reducing the temperature as the circula- 
tion improves. The mind should be diverted by in- 
nocent amusements, social intercourse, and works 
of charity and benevolence; and all depressing 
mental influences, and everything calculated to 
work on the feelings and affect the nerves should 
be studiously avoided. All preparations of iron, 
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chalybeate water, or drugs of any kind, should also 
be carefully shunned, except when prescribed by a 
regular physician. 

Inflammation of the ovaries is comparatively 
rare, uncomplicated with other diseases. When 
present, it is characterized by deep-seated and 
severe pain, accompanied with heat and swelling 
in one or both groins. It is to be treated as would 
any other inflammation—by the constant applica- 
tion of cloths or bandages dipped in cold water; 
frequent hip baths; bowels to be kept open by ene- 
mas of tepid water; rest, and a very plain and ab- 
stemious diet. Gonorrheal infection may cause 
suppuration and abscess, necessitating removal of 
the ovary. Double inflammation may produce ster- 
ility. Sterility may also be produced by inflamma- 
tion and suppuration of the fallopian tubes. 

Inflammation of the uterus is common with mar- 
ried women—rarely affecting the unmarried. It is 
caused by blows, falls, violent exertions, sexual ex- 
cesses, Sex diseases, etc. The symptoms are chilli- 
ness, followed by fever; heat and uneasiness in the 
region of the womb, with occasional sharp pain in 
the back, darting forward and down the thighs. 
The pain is much increased by coughing and by 
hard pressure over the womb. In severe cases the 
Symptoms are much more positive, the whole sys- 
tem being involved in the feverish disturbance. 

Chronic inflammation is a much more common 
disease than the above. It is very insidious, and 
may make considerable progress before attracting 
the attention of the patient. When the local symp- 
toms are noticeable, there is a dull pain in the 
lower part of the abdomen; depression or sinking 
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down of the womb sometimes; and frequently a 
mucous, or white discharge, which is sometimes 
tinged with blood, if there is ulceration. Pain on 
sexual intercourse is perhaps one of the earliest and 
most common symptoms. Pain or some uneasiness 
in emptying the bladder and bowels is also a com- 
mon symptom. In the treatment of acute inflam- 
mation of the uterus, when there is much fever, 
the body should be frequently sponged with cold 
water, or the cold wet-sheet pack should be em- 
ployed once a day for an hour. Two or three times 
a day moderately cool sitz-baths should be taken. 
A cold wet bandage should be kept on the lower 
part of the abdomen, and renewed as often as it be- 
comes warm. TIrequent injections of cold water 
into the vagina, and occasional injections of water, 
either cold or warm, into the rectum, if there is 
constipation, will be beneficial. The patient should 
breathe pure air, in a cool, well-ventilated room, 
and take no food until the violence of the disease is 
abated, and then it should be as simple as possible. 
Should the disease be of the chronic form, the 
above treatment may be adopted, but with a mod- 
eration in the temperature of the water and in the 
number of baths; otherwise the great aim should 
be to improve the general health. Chronic inflam- 
mation of the body of the uterus, due to gonorrheal 
infection, may cause abortion or sterility. 
Ulceration of the uterus is one of the effects or 
terminations of inflammation, and is produced 
principally by the irritation caused by excessive 
sexual intercourse and venereal infection. Among 
prostitutes the disease is almost universal. 
Ememagogues greatly help to produce the dis- 
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ease, as does also habitual constipation and wrong 
habits generally. The symptoms are nearly similar 
to thoseof inflammation. At first there is a mucous 
discharge, but after a time it may become leucorr- 
heal, the quantity being usually increased after 
each menstruation. The local treatment consists 
of the same general plan as that mentioned for in- 
flammation, the first requirement being to regain 
the general health. For local treatment there is 
nothing better than repeated vaginal injections of 
cold water, from fifteen to thirty minutes at a time. 
The doing this faithfully ten to fifteen times a day, 
with careful observance of the rules of health, and 
absolute freedom from sexual intercourse, will 
ameliorate the condition. A cure cannot be effec- 
ted without medical treatment by a physician. 
Tumors in the uterus grow either in its walls, in 
a solid, fleshy body—when they are called fibrous 
—or they are attached to the mouth by a slender 
stalk or pedicle, in which case they are called 
polypous tumors. The fibrous tumors seldom pro- 
duce any constitutional effect, and the symptoms 
are mostly mechanical. These are comparatively 
rare. Polypous tumors vary in size from a pea to 
a child’s head. When they attain a considerable 
size there is a bearing-down pain, straining and 
difficulty in evacuating the bladder and bowels, 
and sometimes frequent and profuse floodings. 
When the disease progresses so as to cause pale- 
ness, loss of flesh, palpitation of the heart, etc., the 
tumor should be removed by a skillful physician. 
Cancer of the uterus (Hpithelioma, Carcinoma) 
is the most fearful and fatal disease to which the 
womb is exposed. It rarely attacks young women, 
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and is most common about the “change-of-life” 
period. The tendency to the disease is frequently 
hereditary, and when there is a predisposition and 
cause likely to excite the womb, cancer may be de- 
veloped. In the first stage, that of hardening, the 
symptoms are such as arise from pressure; while 
in the second stage, or that of open ulceration, the 
pain is severe, acute and darting, or burning. In 
this stage there is more or less loss of blood, which 
when discharged is thin, greenish, black, dirty 
white or brown, and has a very offensive smell. 
The skin is yellow, or of yellowish hue, there is 
slow fever, night sweais, loss of flesh, want of ap- 
petite, and, in short, general derangement of all 
the functions of the body. The only cure for this 
disease is a surgical operation at the earliest pos- 
gible stage, to excise and remove the growth. 

Corroding ulcer and cauliflower ewcrescence 
(Sarcoma).—These are also malignant growths of 
the womb. The symptoms very much resemble those 
given above—so much so that the distinction cannot 
well be made in domestic practice. About the only 
difference between corroding ulcer or sarcoma and 
cancer is the absence, in the former, of the filling 
up and around the diseased part, and the thicken- 
ing and hardening, which has been described as the 
first stage of cancer. The most distinctive symptom 
of sarcoma is a copious watery shedding at first, 
which after awhile is streaked with blood, and 
finally changes to a profuse flooding. The other 
symptoms are almost identical with cancer, and 
the treatment should be conducted on the same 
plan. Early surgical removal of the tumor is the 
only possible cure. 
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Displacements of the uterus.—These disorders, 
so common in women—more, perhaps, than any 
other disease arising from a local cause—indicate 
the great extent to which women have departed 
from a natural life. Especially is this applicable 
to the “higher classes” of society, although it is to 
be found in all classes. Few disorders cause more 
suffering, and few are worse managed. 

Prolapsus utert, or falling of the womb, may be 
classed under two different heads—that of partial, 
when it is within the vaginal passage, and that of 
complete prolapsus, when it protrudes externally. 

The engraving (Fig. 27) exhibits (A) the uter- 
us in its natural position, from four to six inches 
from the external opening. In its partial descent 

(B), it ranges from being 
merely depressed below its nor- 
mal position to its descent to 
the bottom of the vaginal canal. 
Its complete prolapsus is shown 
in the third drawing (C). 

The local causes for prolap- 
©) sus are found in the relaxation 
of the vagina and the muscles 
of the abdomen, sexual excess, 
and a constantly constipated 
rectum, with the daily effort to 
empty it. The general cause is 
unhygienic dressing and weight 
of clothes on the hips, forcing 
the viscera down on the uterus, 
and bad habits of life generally 
—as wrong food, causing consti- 

Fic. 27 pation, ete, and breathing im- 
pure air, idleness, producing, altogether, debility, 
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and @ weak state of the vital power. The exciting 
cause may be a fall, lifting heavy weights, strain- 
ing, as in evacuating the bowels and getting up too 
early after confinement. 

The symptoms are pain or weakness in the back, 
with a dragging, bearing-down sensation, as if 
something were about to come away. These feel- 
ings are intensified in standing or walking, and are 
most troublesome in the evening. There is also, 
not unfrequently, a whitish discharge, and some 
straining or difficulty in evacuating the bladder 
and bowels. There is commonly present a sense of 
oppression or “goneness” at the pit of the stom- 
ach, palpitation of the heart, sadness, low spirits, 
weakness of the knees, and general exhaustion. 
The “courses” generally continue regular, there 
being nothing in the prolapsus to prevent this. 

Whatever diminishes vitality in the woman 
may cause prolapsus uteri, and therefore the ac- 
quirement of perfect health must be the first aim 
in its treatment. Before any mode of local treat- 
ment be commenced, the dress must be so made 
and worn that it will be perfectly loose, and in no 
manner or form constrict the body. The whole 
weight of the clothing should rest on the shoulders ; 
with women, as with men, this should be a law. It 
is useless for any woman who is troubled with fall- 
ing of the womb to think of curing, or attempting 
to cure it, until she adopts a short and perfectly 
loose dress, the weight of which, with the rest of 
her clothing, should hang entirely from her 
shoulders. The woman, having decided on the right 
form in dress, has more than half adopted the plan 
for a certain and rapid recovery. Next in import- 
gnce is the adoption of right dietetic habits. What 
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is meant by this has already been so often men- 
mentioned as to require no further details. Of 
course, a life of chastity must be observed. The 
daily bath, with thorough after-friction and knead- 


Fie. 28 © 





ing, especially in the region of | 
the abdomen and loins, by the 
hands of a strong, healthy per- 
son, should be had, in the raya 
of the sun, when it is shining. 
The local treatment should con- 
sist of vaginal injections of cold 
water, these injections to be re- 
peated several times a day; hip- 
baths of cool or cold water 
taken daily, followed by fric- 
tion; enemas of water thrown 
up the rectum to keep the bow- 
els in order. Should the womb 
be partly or entirely out, a 
stream of cold water from the 
syringe should be made to play 
directly on it, after which—the 
woman lying on her back—it 
should gently and gradually be 
pushed up as far as practicable. 
The woman should retain the 
horizontal position from half an 
hour to an hour afterwards. Be- 
fore rising a temporary support 
may be employed, by the intro- 
duction of a piece of very soft 
sponge, but it should never be 
allowed to remain in longer 


than an hour at a time, as in that case it may do 
more harm than good, 
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In the treatment of falling of the womb, if the 
patient has a desire for a speedy recovery, she will 
at once consult a good gynocologist or specialist in 
women’s diseases. Pessaries unless properly ap- 
plied do more harm than good. 

The loose dress, hip and general baths, thor- 
ough rubbing and manipulation of the abdominal 
muscles, cold water vaginal injections, improve- 
ment of the general health, and avoidance of con- 
stipation by proper food and enemas, will aid the 
treatment of this most frequent and most annoying 
of complaints. 

Retroversion of the uterus.—After prolapsus of 
the womb, this is the most common displacement. 
In this form, the fundus of the uterus generally 
tilts backward against the rectum. (Fig. 28, D.) 
In an extreme case it is called retroflewion (A). 
It may be caused by congestion of the fundus, 
rendering the upper part of the womb heavier than 
in its natural state. It most commonly occurs in 
the early stages of pregnancy, by allowing the 
urine to accumulate in the bladder. The symptoms 
are straining and difficulty in passing the urine 
and in emptying the bowels; a dull, aching and 
constant pain in the back, and a sense of weight 
in the rectum. The treatment—after first restor- 
ing the uterus to its normal position, by bringing 
the cervix down with the forefinger of one hand, 
and pushing up the fundus with the other—con- 
sists in precisely the same plan as that given for 
prolapsus. 

Anteversion of the uterus. In anteversion (B) 
the body of the organ inclines forward toward the 
bladder, and the neck projects backward toward 
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the rectum. When the fundus and neck are flexed 
on each other at an acute angle, it is called ante- 
flewion (C). The causes for the uterus bending 
forward are weakness of the abdominal muscles, 
constipation of the bowels, presence of tumors, or 
violent accidents. The treatment, after returning 
the organ to its natural position, is the same as in 
prolapsus. 

Leucorrhoea, or “whites,” is the term applied to 
a colorless, white or yellowish discharge, secreted 
from either the mucous membrane of the vagina or 
uterus, or both. The inflammation may be either 
acute or chronic, the last being most common. 
Among the numerous causes for this disease men- 
tioned by specialists are a sedentary life, reading 
sensational books of fiction, too early marriages, 
solitary pleasures, sexual excesses, frequent child- 
bearing, abortion, stimulating and constipating 
food and drinks, want of cleanliness, ill ventilated 
rooms, mental emotion, pessaries in the vagina, ete. 
The symptoms in the early stages, should the in- 
flammation be of an acute character, are heat, sore- 
ness about the vagina, with a feeling as if the parts 
were swollen. The discharge is at first small in 
quantity, thin, and of a whitish character, but it 
gradually becomes more profuse, thicker, and as- 
sumes a yellowish or greenish hue. Generally, 
these earlier and more acute symptoms are not 
present, and the disorder is marked more by its ef- 
fects on the constitution, than by great ee and 
uneasiness in the parts. affected. 

When the inflammatory symptoms have con- 
tinued an uncertain length of time, or when the 
disease has gradually undermined the constitution 
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without any permanent local symptoms, there is 
the following train of sympathetic and general dis- 
orders resulting from this apparently trivial whit- 
ish discharge, which has become so common in civ- 
ilized life that many women consider it natural to 
them, and not an evidence of disease resulting from 
bad habits. Patients afflicted with chronic 
“whites,” beside pains in the back and lower part 
of the abdomen, and in various parts of the body, 
suffer from depraved appetite, from.sour stomach, 
headache, hiccough, and, in short, the thousand- 
and-one symptoms of dyspepsia’ They are sensitive 
to cold especially about the feet, while the head is 
unusually hot; they are troubled with palpitation 
of the heart and fainting fits, with pains in the 
breast, etc.; the face becomes pale, the eyes hollow, 
and they weep without cause; they become care- 
less, impatient, and feel a sort of langour and de- 
jection, a sensation of strangling or choking, and 
an involuntary sadness; they are apathetic, melan- 
choly, hypochondriacal, etc. The treatment, in a 
great measure, should be of the same general and 
local plan as for prolapsus. In the early stages 
vaginal injections of tepid water, followed by cold 
water, five or six times a day, should be observed. 
The hip-bath, repeated twice or thrice a day, from 
five to ten minutes at a time, followed each time by 
active friction on the back, hips, and lower part of 
the abdomen, is one of the main reliances for a 
speedy cure. Sexual intercourse must be rigidly 
abstained from. When leucorrhea is symptomatic 
of displacement of the uterus, as it very often is, 
the first requirement in a cure is the return of 
the displaced organ to its natural position. If 
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women would avoid this undesirable disease, they 
must abandon their present sedentary habits, and 
take oft-repeated exercise in the open air; they 
must pay more attention to bathing and cleanli-: 
ness; they must avoid exciting works of fiction, and 
shun those places of amusement which tend to ex- 
cite the sexual organs; they must discontinue the 
use of highly stimulating food and drinks; they 
must lead chaste and continent lives; and, in short, 
they must remodel all their habits of life 

Vulvitis, or inflammation of the external organs 
of generation, has as symptoms heat, swelling, red- 
ness, and a throbbing pain extending to the groin. 
When the inflammation extends or is confined to 
the mucous membrane, there will be a leucorrheal 
discharge, with a disagreeable smarting. In the 
early stages the disease may be aggravated by the 
rubbing of the affected part by the patient in her 
effort to relieve the uneasiness. The cause of this, 
as in other diseases of a like nature, is to be at- 
tributed to the wrong mode of life the person fol- 
lows. Perfect cleanliness of the parts, bathing 
and right habits of living, are the requirements 
necessary to its cure. 

Pruritis occurs when, with inflammation of the 
vulva, there is an intolerable itching of the part af- 
fected. The symptoms are an intolerable itching, 
attended with a burning, smarting, disagreeable 
and sore feeling. Through sympathy, and through 
the desire to rub the parts, which is almost irre- 
sistible, nymphomania is sometimes produced. 
Says a well-known Specialist in women’s diseases : 

“Tn severe cases, when the parts are very tender, 
there is no sexual desire excited; but in other and 
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slighter cases, where friction does not occasion dis- 
tress, this is sometimes the case; and that which 
was at first adopted for the relief of the pruritis, 
may give rise to other sensations as imperious in 
their desire of gratification, and which increase by 
indulgence, so that the patient is reduced to a very 
melancholy condition; utterly unfit for society, she 
is injured by solitude, which leaves her to the un- 
controlled dominion of her imagination; her mind, 
influenced by the excitement of the organs affected, 
is occupied with lascivious thoughts and impure 
desires, and her conduct (in defiance of herself, as 
a patient expressed it) toward the other sex shows 
the influence of her bodily disorder. 

The cause for this disease is somewhat obscure. 
In its treatment, “the whole mass of blood should 
be purified of its grossness and irritating humors 
as rapidly as possible. The wet-sheet pack, and 
the prolonged tepid half-bath, are usually indi- 
cated. Sitz-baths of a mild and soothing tempera- 
ture—from seventy-five to eighty-five degrees— 
should be employed with a frequency proportionate 
to the urgency of the case. The bowels must be 
thoroughly cleared of all irritating fcecal matter by 
means of copious enemas of tepid water; and the 
patient’s diet should be extremely abstemious, and 
restricted to plain brown bread and unsugared 
fruit, until the local irritation is overcome.” 

There are other diseases and malformations of 
the external organs—as adhesion, abscesses, exces- 
sive development, etc., of the labia, enlargement of 
the clitoris, etc., that might be mentioned here; 
but as they are of rare occurrence, and require, in 
most instances, the services of a surgeon, they are 
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omitted. Moreover, the only treatments recom- 
mended are the simple local ones which are applic- 
able at home. If the trouble persists, and in all 
cases, when really sick, it is advisable to see a 
doctor. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE MENACE OF THE SEX DISHASES 


“AS A danger to the public health, as a peril to 
the family, and as a menace to the vitality, health 
and physical progress of the race, the venereal dis- 
eases are justly regarded as the greatest modern 
plagues, and their prophylaxis is the most pressing 
problem of preventive medicine that confronts us 
at the present time.” (Rosenau.) 

In their effects on the individual and the State, 
and on posterity, there is no Single disease or 
group of diseases which compare with the sex 
diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea. Physicians 
and sanitarians have long been aware of the 
prevalence and devastating effects of these 
diseases. But laymen in general have been 
almost entirely ignorant of the results. Even 
intelligent people, although conscious of the 
great havoc that was being wrought in their midst, 
have not known until recently the cause of this dis- 
aster. Now that they are becoming daily better in- 
formed, the time has arrived when all who are in 
terested in the present and future welfare of the 
country must stand in line and face the facts. 


EXTENT OF VENERBAL DISEASES 
Few persons realize the enormous extent of 
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syphilis and gonorrhea. The prevalence of these 
two diseases in the population at large is not ac- 
curately known, as no complete records have been 
kept of the cases and deaths, so that the figures can 
only be approximated. But conservative estimates 
have been made which are rather under than over 
the mark. 

Cunningham (1913) estimates that 60 per cent 
of men acquire venereal infection. Gerrish (1911) 
says 40 per cent of the population of New York 
has syphilis. Biggs (1912) estimates at least 
200,000 cases of venereal diseases at that time in 
the City of New York. Fisher (1913) believes that 
18 per cent represents the syphilitic cases in the 
United States, and further that there are 250,000 
deaths each year due to venereal infection. Morrow 
(1911) states that 75 per cent of adult males ac- 
quire gonorrhea at some time, and that from 5 to 
10 per cent acquire syphilis; these figures are based 
not alone on his own observations, but on the 
opinion of other well known authorities. Banks 
(1915) states that we have nearly two and one- 
half million cases of venereal disease occurring 
yearly in the United States—in about one person in 
every forty. 

Definite figures, however, are at hand for selected 
groups. Thus the Surgeon General of the Army 
reports that as high as one-fourth of the total sick- 
ness in the Army in the past has been due to ven- 
ereal disease. During the World war, according 
to the official reports, 10,788 men and officers in 
our Army, in this country and abroad, have been 
absent from duty each day of the year because of 
these diseases—and our Army is said to have been 
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the cleanest in the field. This means a loss of more 
than 3,937,710 days of military service, beside the 
cost of treatment. It also reflects the conditions 
in civil life, for the cases of venereal disease re- 
ported in the Army came mostly from civil life, 
from the cities and towns from which the men came 
and through which they passed on the way to camp. 
Careful investigations made during the draft 
demonstrated the fact that only one-sixth of the 
cases in the Army were contracted after enlist- 
ment; the other five-sixths were brought in from 
civil life. From examinations made of men of the 
draft age, it was found that 5.6 per cent had some 
venereal disease—and this percentage includes 
drafted men only between 20 and 30 years of age. 

The widespread extent of the venereal scourge 
would seem at times to make us almost hopeless of 
ever being able to control it; but the very fact that 
there are no diseases so universal in their dissemi- 
nation, or so potent in their influence upon the 
human species, as the sex diseases, necessitates 
their control. 

Inasmuch as the question of personal hygiene 
lies at the foundation of the control of venereal dis- 
ease, it might be well, first, to explain in general 
what this implies, before describing special meth- 
ods for their control. 

Personal Hygiene:—Personal hygiene or the 
preservation of individual health implies “high 
ideals of health, strength, endurance, symmetry and 
beauty; it enormously increases our capacity to 
work, to be happy and to be useful; it developes not 
only the body, but the mind; it ennobles the man as 
a whole.” 
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In order to carry out the requirements of per- 
sonal hygiene, we must, first of all, divest our 
minds of much accumulated tradition, and 
false conceptions of the causation of sickness. 
Many otherwise well-informed persons - still 
cling to the idea that diseases are entities 
arising spontaneously or without specific cause— 
afflictions, as it were, visited upon mankind by an 
inscrutable Providence as evidence of displeasure. 
This erroneous conception has long been dis- 
proved with regard to the known germ diseases, 
each of which is due to a specific and demonstrable 
cause. But no sickness or “disease” is self-initiated 
or can exist without the continuous opera- 
tion of some definite cause or groups of causes. In- 
deed, we are fast coming to the conclusion that in 
all forms of physical impairment or deterioration 
we are really dealing with a living organism mani- 
festing itself in different ways, in various kinds of 
impairment, tissue change or disturbance of func- 
tion. 

In former times four-fifths of all deaths and a 
corresponding number of diseases were due to pre- 
ventable causes; but now owing to the adoption of 
improved methods of hygiene, both personal and 
public, and to the preventive treatment of 
disease by means of serums and vaccines, the death- 
rate and at the same time the frequency of sick- 
ness, have been decreased to one-quarter of what 
they once were; and there is little doubt but that 
in the next generation we shall see a still further 
reduction of at least one-third more, and possibly 
in time to come the extermination of all the dis- 
tinctly preventable diseases. 
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Among the causative factors which are respon- 
sible for the majority of cases of sickness, acute and 
chronic disease, premature oid age and death are 
the following: (1) Heredity; (2) Physical and 
mental strain; (3) Physical and mental apathy or 
disease: (4) Food excess and deficiency; (5) Poi- 
sons; (6) Excess and deficiency of internal secre- 
tions; (7) Infections, local and general, and (8) 
Injury or accident. Of these factors, the infections 
play far the most important part. “Life,” says 
Mayo, “is one long battle against germs.” 

With these fundamental facts concerning the 
causation of disease clearly before us—that no dis- 
ease can exist without the operation of some defi- 
nite cause or causes, which are largely preventable 
—we are now prepared to consider with an open 
mind the principles of personal hygiene which may 
be best applied to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of any individual health. 

How can one keep well?—This question was 
once asked by a student of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the distinguished professor of medicine at 
Harvard University, and witty author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etec—and he 
humorously but truthfully replied: “The first thing 
you should do is to be very careful how you choose 
your ancestors”; or, in other words, heredity lies 
at the foundation of health.” 

But while, of course, we have no power in the 
choice of our ancestors—the constitution we are 
born with being beyond our control—it is not so 
with our environment—the physical, mental and 
moral characteristics acquired and developed by 
us in after life. 
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One of the most important things for us to do to 
keep well, is to have our bodies examined period- 
ically every six months, or at least once a year, so 
that if we have any defects, they may be corrected, 
if possible. 


RULES OF HEALTH 


The following health rules are offered as a sug- 
gestive guide for general observance. They have 
been referred to repeatedly in previous chapters of 
the book; but the main point is not only the know- 
ing but the doing of these things. Needless to 
say—it is much easier to keep well than to get well. 
Do tt now! : 


(A) Pure Air and Sunshine 

1. Have pure air and sunlight in every room 
you occupy. 

2. Take daily exercise in the open air. 

3. Sleep with your windows open, or out of 
doors. 

4. Learn to breathe deeply through the nose, 
not through the mouth. 

5. Wear light, loose, porous clothing. 


(B) Good Food 


6. Eat sparingly of meat and eggs. 
7. Beware of overeating and over-weight. 
8. Eat plain food well cooked—not spicy, or 
stimulating food. 
9. Eat some hard, some bulky, and some raw 
food. 
10. Chew your food thoroughly and swallow 
it slowly. 
11. Drink plenty of pure water. 
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(C) Sanitary Habits. 
12. Avoid constipation; evacuate thoroughly 
regularly every day. 
13. Stand, sit and walk erect. 
14. Take no drugs or alcoholic liquors without 
a doctor’s advice; avoid all “quack” reme- 
dies. Do not smoke or chew tobacco. 
15. Bathe frequently in warm water. Take a 
cold bath every morning. 
16. Keep the mouth, teeth and gums clean. 
17. Avoid communicable or “catching” dis- 
eases. 
(D) Wholesome Activities 
18. Take exercise and recreation in modera- 
tion. 
19. Work and play, but also rest and sleep 
enough. 
230. Keep serene and smiling—self-poised, self- 
controlled and self-restrained. 


ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH 
The preservation of bodily and mental health is 
the best safe-guard against disease. It is import- 
ant, therefore, in order to avoid sickness, to main- 
tain the highest possible standard of health. The 
essentials of health are pure air and sunlight, good 
plain food, sanitary habits, and wholesome activi- 
ties. By the strict observance of the essentials of 
health, one may avoid much sickness and trouble. 
“Joy, and temperance, and repose, 
And slam the door in the doctor’s nose.” 


But there is something else one must learn to do, 
and that is how to avoid the communicable or 
“catching” diseases. 
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INFECTIOUS OR COMMUNICABLE DISHASES 


Among the poisons which may most seriously 
affect the body are the infections that are caused by 
germs. 

What are germs, and how do they produce dis- 
ease? 


Germs are minute living parasites, so small 
that they cannot be seen with the naked eye 
and are visible only with the aid of a power- 
ful microscope, which magnifies them up to a 
thousand times. All germs do not produce 
disease. The larger number of germs are 
harmless, and some are necessary to life. Were it 
not for such germs as give rise to the processes of 
fermentation and decay, outside the body of man, 
in organic matter, no plants could grow, and life 
on earth would be impossible; and other germs are 
found inside the body which are not only harmless 
but beneficial to man. Only a few germs produce 
disease in man and animals. These are mostly the 
so-called “‘bacteria” or single-celled vegetable or- 
ganisms. A much smaller number, the “proto- 
zoa”’ or many-celled animal parasites, have been 
found so far to cause disease. 

Disease-germs cannot grow and multiply in the 
living body, or outside of it, without proper nour- 
ishment and suitable conditions. But when they 
find in the body conditions that are favorable to 
their growth, they grow and multiply (by division) 
very rapidly, and through their reaction upon the 
body cells, they generate poisons which produce 
disease. Every disease-germ generates one or 
more specific poisons, and no infectious disease can 
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exist without the operation of these germ-poisons. 
The mere presence of the germ in the body, how- 
ever, does not necessarily cause the condition that 
is understood by the term “disease.” But it does 
cause what is known as “infection”; it is the 
seed of the disease. If this seed now falls on un- 
fertile soil—that is, if the infection encounters con- 
ditions in the body which are unfavorable to germ 
growth and multiplication, the germs do not grow 
and elaborate poisons, or to a less extent; but are 
killed, or else the small amount of poisons they 
generate is neutralized, by the natural forces of 
the body—which stand ready to protect the body 
from germ invasion—and the disease is not pro- 
duced or perhaps only in a comparatively mild 
form. 

The healthy human body possesses a natural or 
vital resistance to the attacks of germs. That is to 
say, the conditions in a healthy body are unfavor- 
able to the growth of germs, even after they have 
penetrated the investment of the skin and mucous 
membranes, which so long as they remain intact 
protect the interior from infection. Normal blood 
of itself, to a considerable extent, has the power of 
destroying germs, and the tissue cells of the body 
in general show a similar action, depending upon 
the different cell groups, state of health, robust- 
ness and period of life of the individual attacked. 
This resistance to or protection against disease 
varies in different individuals toward the same 
germs, and in different degrees in the same individ- 
ual toward different germs—which resistance may 
be inherited or acquired. Long before germs were 
discovered a difference in individual susceptibil- 
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ity, or refractoriness to different diseases was 
recognized. It was also noticed that persons who 
contracted certain diseases were not apt to have 
them again, at least not within a comparatively 
short time. The reasons for this so-called “im- 
munity,” natural or acquired, are still not com- 
pletely understood. 

Whenever the power of resistance is lost or 
diminished, however,—and anything which lowers 
the local or general vitality of the tissues, such as 
poor food, bad hygienic surroundings, exhaustion 
from over-strain, mental depression, exposure to 
cold, the deleterious effects of poisons, either bac- 
terial or chemical, acute and chronic diseases, vici- 
ous habits, dissipation and excesses of all kinds, 
reduces the power of resistance—whenever this 
vital resistance is lost or lowered, we run a great 
risk of contracting disease. But even the most ro- 
bust and healthy person, if he disregards or neg- 
lects the essentials of health, and repeatedly ex- 
poses himself to an infectious disease, may become 
susceptible to the poisonous effects of germs. 

Where do germs come from? Germs are present 
practically everywhere, but they do not arise spon- 
taneously, nor do they come from dirt or filth—as 
many people suppose. Germs come from germs, that 
is to say from sick persons who have been made sick 
by them, because they got into their bodies and 
grew and multiplied, and generated poisons. They 
pass from the sick, in their excretions and dis- 
charges, and are communicated to well persons by 
contact. This contact may be either direct personal 
contact, or “indirect” contact, as it is termed, when 
they are carried by means of articles soiled or 
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contaminated with the fresh discharges ¢on- 
taining the germs. Germs may also be in- 
directly conveyed by flies and other insects and 
vermin, which retain them on their feet and 
bodies, thus acting as mechanical carriers of in- 
fection to food, etc. They may, in addition, be con- 
veyed by mosquitoes, fleas, and other biting insects, 
which carry the germs within their bodies and act 
as hosts for their development, when the infection 
is transmitted by the bite of these insects. Thus 
flies act as mechanical carriers of typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, etc.; while mosquitoes transmit mala- 
ria, yellow fever, etc., and fleas transmit the bu- 
‘bonic plague, etc., by their bite, 

Germs enter the body by way of the mouth, nose, 
mucous membranes and skin. Perhaps 90 per cent 
of all infections are taken into the body through 
the mouth. They reach the mouth in water, food, 
fingers and dust by any objects that are placed 
in the mouth. Hence the necessity for strict per- 
sonal hygiene. 

This, in brief, is the generally accepted germ- 
theory of disease. But the chief fact it is desired 
to emphasize is this: that germ diseases are com- 
municable or “catching,” and that being communic- 
able, they are also perventable—and preventable by 
measures which are largely within our control. 

Such being the case, we should not only be able 
to keep well but live long—much longer at least 
than we now do—if we would but deign to use the 
remedy that lies close to our hands. This is no 
costly remedy—no panacea with high-sounding 
name—no miraculous treatment warranted to cure 
—if it were, it would be eagerly swallowed by the 
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gullible multitude—instead its very simplicity is 
the greatest obstacle to its use. It is nothing more 
than the plain, practical application of natural 
physiological laws—health and self-preservation, 
or personal hygiene. 


PROLONGATION OF LIFE 


The span of human life has indeed been length- 
ened. Four hundred years ago the average length 
of human life was less than 20 years. One hundred 
years ago it was less than 30 years. Today the 
average human life reaches over 50 years—in New 
York City, it is now 53 years. This increase in the 
expectancy of human life is the result of preven- 
tive medicine and hygiene. 


There are many “merry-Andrews” ever ready to 
poke fun at'the discoveries of germs, or to decry 
any hygienic movement as a fad. The war on the 
common drinking cup, the roller towel, etc., the in- 
sistence on adequate ventilation, pure water, pure 
milk and pure food, sanitary habits of living and 
wholesome exercise and rest, and last but not least, 
the campaigns against the communicable and pre- 
ventable diseases—all these are not infrequently 
regarded as the up-flare of mere theories which 
will soon die down. But it is to just such discov- 
eries and such endeavors that the already wonder- 
fully lengthened span of life must be credited. 
Science in general and medical science in particu- 
lar are the most intensely practical things with 
which we have to do, and the most useful. They 
have taught mankind not only how to live but how 
to live longer and better. The fact that more men 
and women attain maturity today than four centu- 
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ries or even one-half century ago—the fact that an 
incomparably greater number of babies are spared 
from death—is due chiefly to the patient research 
and the quiet practice of the man of science. Never- 
theless, man should live much longer than he does 
now. 

However this may be, we know that the expect- 
ancy of life has already been greatly prolonged; 
that by means of preventive medicine and hygiene, 
many of the ancient plagues, such as the so-called 
“Black Plague,” Asiatic cholera, small pox, typhus 
and yellow fevers, have been almost exterminated, 
and that some of the most common and fatal epi- 
demic diseases of recent days like diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever and infantile diarrheas, have been 
largely controlled—thus adding ten years or more 
to the life span of man. But there are still two great 
plagues—both communicable and preventable— 
which are far too common, viz., the “great white 
plague,” or tuberculosis, and the “great red 
plague,” the sex or venereal diseases, the greatest of 
all modern plagues. If these two far-reaching and 
disastrous diseases could be eradicated, there 
would be so little sickness, physical inefficiency 
and premature senility in the world that the old- 
time practitioners of medicine would have practi- 
cally nothing to do; for tuberculosis and venereal 
disease, together with other infectious diseases hav- 
ing been prevented or controlled by the perfected 
measures of sanitary science, the secret of health 
and longevity shall have been found to exist, not in 
drugs or elixirs, but in the observance of personal 
and public hygiene, 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Sex HYGIENB 


HAVING considered the principles of personal 
hygiene, we may now turn our attention to the 
study of sex hygiene, and the special measures pro- 
posed to control the sex diseases. 

For the last six or seven years, the various State 
departments of health throughout the country, in 
codéperation with the United States Publie Health 
Service, have been carrying on an educational cam- 
paign for the suppression and control of the ven- 
ereal diseases—the so-called “Keeping Fit” cam- 
paign. This campaign has been nation-wide. It 
was commenced by the Federal Government at the 
outbreak of the war to safeguard the health and 
morals of the soldiers and sailors; keeping fit then 
meant fit to fight, fit to win, and we won the war 
because we were physically fit and morally right. 
Since the war, this campaign has been extended to 
the civilian population, in order to maintain the 
maximum industrial efficiency of the whole coun- 
try; keeping fit has thus now come to mean fit to 
work, fit to live healthily and happily. 

In this campaign the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health has been particularly active. A 
state law was passed placing the venereal diseases 
among the communicable and reportable infec- 
tions. The Health Department also organized a 
division of social hygiene, whose duties are: (1) 
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to provide treatment, free of expense, for those who 
have not the means of paying, and (2) to extend 
the proper education to all youths and adults (male 
and female) in the State . For the accomplishment 
of the former, clinics have been established in a 
large number of municipalities of the State—there 
are now 54 or more of these clinics in operation 
(outside of New York City), in which during the 
year 1924-25, many thousand medical treatments 
have been given, free to individuals who could not 
afford to employ the service of a private physician 
—and hospital facilities have been furnished in 
certain localities where the need was felt. Lectur- 
ers, male and female physicians, have been cover- 
ing the State arranging meetings in various places, 
where talks and addresses have been given to dif- 
ferent classes of people, men and women, boys and 
girls, often with lantern slides and moving pictures 
to illustrate the talks. Exhibits have been shown 
at County Fairs, Conventions, etc., pamphlets have 
been distributed, and posters, and placards have 
been placed, besides numerous circulars, letters, 
etc., sent out to inform the public of the nature and 
dangers of the venereal diseases. 


SEX EDUCATION 


School Instruction.—The teaching of sex hygi- 
ene as a special subject is a new development in 
education; and it is still a moot question whether 
it should be introduced into the public schools and 
colleges. Whenever a suggestion is made to edu- 
cate boys and young men as to the truths of the 
sexual life, some one generally appears with the old 
argument that there might be “some boy” in ignor- 
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ance of the meaning of sex nature whose “curios- 
ity might be aroused and who might be led into 
bad things” by such moral and scientific instruc- 
tion. But those who advocate sex instruction are 
not giving much thought to this kind of “saintly” 
youth who exists largely as a figment of the imagi- 
nation. They have their eyes fixed rather on the 
ninety-and-nine sharp boys, who have reached or 
are nearing puberty, who have observed the crea- 
tive process in plant life, and who have seen the 
generative function performed in animal life. 
These boys will gladly receive intelligent moral in- 
struction, and will profit by it, for a moral high- 
toned atmosphere can be built up about the sexual 
life by proper education to take the place of the 
present immoral atmosphere which comes from 
street education with its filth and ignorance. 
Moreover, all those who have studied the subject 
most thoroughly agree that eventually sex educa- 
tion will have to be introduced into all public 
schools, or at least into the higher grades of 
schools, and colleges, if we are to make any positive 
headway in the suppression of the sex diseases. Not 
the least value of such an education would be the 
creation of a healthy and powerful public opinion 
that will place the stamp of stern disapproval on 
the man who does sexual wrong to the innocent. 
The pathology of venereal diseases is being 
taught in open classes of male and female students 
in the Leland Standford University. Social hygi- 
ene is taught at Vassar College. Courses of lec- 
tures on sex hygiene have recently been given at 
Syracuse and Cornell Universities, for young men 
and young women separately. The lecturers of the 
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N. Y. State Department of Health have, within the 
last two years, given a large number of talks in 
Continuation Schools, High Schools, etc., to boys 
and girls in separate groups, at the special request 
of local superintendents of education—besides ad- 
dresses given at humerous summer camps—Boy 
Scouts, Young Mens’ Christian Associations, and 
the like. Instruction is being given in schools in 
Germany and in other parts of Continental 
Europe. But systematic sex education has never 
been regularly given anywhere in this country 
in schools and colleges, not even in medical 
colleges. Is it not time that we face the 
sex problem squarely? Is it not time that some 
common sense be applied to the matter? Is it not 
time that America seriously attempt some re- 
medial measures in the way of education? Is it not 
time that every conscientious citizen should realize 
it as a supreme duty to use his influence and in- 
sist that sex hygiene be made a regular part 
of every school and college system in the country— 
in order that no young man or young woman in 
the future shall have the right to say: “If I had 
only known”? Verily, sex education is synonomous 
with national health. 

From whatever standpoint it may be viewed, 
whether from that of health or morals—and the 
two are indissolubly linked together—the sex prob- 
lem is preeminently one of education. Instruction 
of the public, through the individual, as to the na- 
ture of sex and the menace of the sex diseases is 
essential. It may be questioned how much knowl- 
edge of the consequences will prevent some persons 
from committing crime. But old-fashioned inno- 
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cence must be regarded as present-day ignorance. 
Ignorance is always a curse and knowledge a bless- 
ing. Every boy and girl before reaching the age of 
puberty, should have a knowledge of sex, and every 
man and woman before the marriageable age 
should be informed on the subject of reproduction 
and the dangers of venereal disease. Superficial in- 
formation is not true education. On the other hand, 
it is a mistake to dwell unduly upon the subject, for 
in many instances the imagination and passions of 
youth are inflamed by simply calling attention to 
the subject. The education, therefore, must be brief, 
clear and to the point. A simple knowledge of the 
facts may be sufficient to deter some; others may be 
influenced through fear of the consequences— 
though boys, a rule, with that spirit of adventure 
common to most healthy boys, love to take a 
chance. Some boys may best be reached by an ap- 
peal to their better natures, by emphasizing the re- 
wards of strength and virtue, rather than the pen- 
alties of weakness and vice. The only foundation 
of a healthy sex life is an individual social 
morality, combined with a knowledge and full un- 
derstanding of sexual relations. The teaching of 
sex hygiene from a biological standpoint alone is 
inadequate, and wherever tried it has failed. There 
is little basis for character forming or ethical in- 
struction in the physical analogies of animal and 
plant life. The instruction should be positive 
rather than negative, constructive not destructive. 
The fear of disease is not a sufficient motive for 
goodness. The beauty of goodness, therefore, 
should be emphasized always rather than the ugli- 
ness of sin. 

Home education is admittedly the ideal method 
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of instruction of the young in the mysteries of life. 
Theoretically, parents because of their intimate 
knowledge of the child and close, personal and con- 
tinuous relationship to him, are the proper per- 
sons to teach their children sex hygiene. Such in- 
struction should commence in infancy as soon as 
the child asks the first questions about the origin 
of life, and be gradually expanded as the child 
grows older. But the theory of home education 
does not meet the present situation. Many children 
have no parents, and many parents are diffident 
about alluding to the subject. Few parents even 
among the better educated classes, are equipped 
with the necessary scientific knowledge or parental 
courage to enter into intimate discussion of sex 
matters with their own sons and daughters. The 
testimony of all persons in a position to know the 
facts shows that both boys and girls have gained 
their first impressions about sex and reproduction 
from obscene booklets, “quack” advertisements, 
nauseating wax figures, immoral moving pictures, 
or from their ignorant companions in the school or 
the street—but seldom or never from their parents. 
In a study of nearly a thousand young men from 
homes above the average, it was found that prac- 
tically in all cases the parents had failed to do their 
duty by their sons. “If my father,” said a young 
man, “had given me ten minutes of advice and 
warning, I would have been saved years of sick- 
ness. As it was, I knew nothing; it was a question 
of guessing. I kept on guessing until I found out 
by bitter experience.” 

Parents of this generation assuredly ought to 
instruct their children, but the fact remains that 
few do so. If the subject of sex is too “delicate” to 
be discussed in the home—if the “moral suscepti- 
bilities” of the parents will not permit them to 
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establish such confidential relations with their own 
sons and daughters or if they are not sufficiently 
informed to teach them—then, why not dispose of 
the matter in a sensible way and turn the problem 
over to the school? This has to be done in many 
other instances—why not in the all-important one 
of sex education? Since a young man must learn of 
his sex nature some time, which is better for him— 
the wholesome and noble truths of science and 
morality, or the misleading, degrading street 
or “curbstone” information that today often 
constitutes his sole knowledge? Which kind of 
information is best designed to strengthen a young 
man in moral resolution to remain pure in heart 
and clean in body, between the ages of 12 and 21, 
when the will is unstable and during which period 
most sexual contaminations are incurred? It has 
been established that a large number of such con- 
taminations among clean and wholesome young 
men are the result of sheer “curiosity.” Without 
knuwledge as to the seriousness and universality 
of prostitutional diseases, hundreds of young men 
fall into the venereal trap practically without 
warning, and become infected with poisons which 
may cause them life-long anguish. 

It is an injustice to allow either boys and young 
men or girls and young women to go without this 
precious knowledge. Their parents cannot or will 
not give them the necessary sex instruction. What 
other alternative is there than to put the burden 
neglected by others upon the schools? 

The school teacher, however, is not as a rule 
naturally endowed, and the general class-room is 
not the best place to teach sex hygiene. Nor is the 
teaching of sex hygiene the mere delivery of a few 
formal lectures on the subject, dissociated from 
other instruction—and to be listened to with bated 
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breath and emotional discomfort. Instruction in 
sex hygiene includes the teaching of biology, espe- 
cially botany, and the facts of fertilization. The 
teacher must not only be well informed on the sub- 
ject, but be able to impart it in such a way that the 
pupils will learn the essential facts regarding the 
origin and development of life without having the 
subject made too prominent. Direct sex instruc- 
tion should be given only by selected persons, pre- 
ferably doctors, who are competent to teach it. No 
teacher or other person should undertake direct sex 
instruction, unless he or she is properly trained 
and authorized. Whoever imparts the information 
must have two essential qualifications: 1. Know- 
ledge of the facts; 2. An impressive personality. It 
is not the mere knowledge conveyed, but rather the 
mental impression made upon young people in con- 
veying it, that tends to keep them physically and 
morally clean. 

Physiology must be taught, but the whole sub- 
ject, and not as at present only in part, and that 
imperfectly. The truth must be told, viz., that 
there are two great functions of the reproductive 
organs: (1) to preserve health, and (2) to per- 
petuate the race; and that all of the functions of 
the other organs of the body are subsidiary to these. 
Young people are taught in schools the physiology 
of the brain, lungs, heart, stomach, and other or- 
gans. Why should such instruction cease when it 
comes to the most important function of the body— 
——that of reproduction? The health of the repro- 
ductive organs has an important effect on all the 
other organs of the body. Is it not social stupidity 
to insist on the education of young men and women 
in mathematics, geography, history, languages, lit- 
erature, and other branches of knowledge, which 
should fit them for business and a career in life, 
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and at the same time deny them proper knowledge 
of a function, the impairment of which constitutes 
a most destructive assault upon their physical and 
mental capacity and uniits them for success? Yet 
this is what has been done, and is still being done 
to a large extent, in most schools and colleges of 
the country. Has the student been warned by 
them as to the malignant and wide-spread charac- 
ter of the venereal diseases? If not, then the 
schools are in part responsible for the great misery 
that may come to him. Why permit a young man 
or young woman ignorantly to contract the poisons 
of diseases which have injured or destroyed more 
lives than any other diseases? Are these young per- 
sons not entitled to social protection, to warning, 
to knowledge, to moral exhortation? To withhold 
such education is little less than a national crime. 

Accepting the problem, then, as one of education 
mainly, what may be expected to be accomplished 
by it? 

The problem, from the standpoint of the male, 
resolves itself into two propositions: 

(1) Is it possible so to train a young man by 
pointing out to him the evil physical and moral 
consequences of illicit intercourse as to strengthen 
him in determination to remain continent until he 
shall have arrived at the physical and economic 
age when he may justly contract the marriage re- 
lation? | 

(2) This failing, is it possible so to impress on 
a young man the solemnity of marriage in its phys- 
ical relation to wife and unborn child, that he will 
refrain from contracting the relation in case of 
having acquired infection, until he shall have been 
pronounced free from the probability of ranemey, 
ting the disease? 

The problem as presented by the first of these 
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propositions is a difficult one to answer positively. 
But from long practical experience as a teacher 
and lecturer on social hygiene, the writer is con- 
vinced that much good may be done by the rein- 
forcement of young men in a determination to 
maintain a condition of sexual purity by a system 
of persistent, intelligent education. Youth is the 
psychological time tor right suggestion, the plastic 
period of mental impressions, which, when crystal- 
ized into definite conviction, constitute the attitude 
of mind, conduct or character. Here lies the crux 
of the whole matter. Education marks the chief 
distinction between the conduct of the savage and 
civilized man, spelling the difference between the 
exercise of reason and blind following of instinct. 
While the sex impulse may be the strongest of man- 
kind, and difficult to control, yet if the mind be 
prepared, if the reason has been strengthened by 
. the stern truths governing sex well-being, then men 
eventually will learn instinctively to avoid those 
conditions which lead to their undoing. 

As for the second proposition of the educational] 
problem, it may be conceded that the average 
young man would halt before embarking upon 
matrimony should he think there might be the least 
probability of infecting with venereal disease the 
woman chosen as a life companion. Knowledge of 
the fact should confirm this doubt. 

If this is true for the male, it should certainly 
be true for the female—who shares the greater res- 
ponsibility as the possible mother of a family of 
children—that persistent and systematic education 
will accomplish much good in bringing about the 
desired results. 

Home Instruction:—Now the concrete question 
presents itself: How shall the subject of sex educa- 
tion be approached by the parent? In what way 
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shall such information be given in the home as will 
convey to young children a proper knowledge of 
their sex nature? 

Early sex education:—As many of the evils of 
sex are due to false ideas acquired in childhood, sex 
instruction should commence with the child. When 
a mother evades the questions of her child regard- 
ing the facts of birth or answers them untruth- 
fully, the questions thereafter are generally direc- 
ted toward other sources of information, often 
with most unfortunate results. Sex instruction, 
therefore, should begin in the home nof later than 
the time when the child asks the first question 
about the origin of life. It should proceed in easy, 
progressive stages, line upon line and precept upon 
precept, on through the years until the child be- 
comes an adult. 

All normal children have implanted in them by 
nature a wholesome curiosity about birth and sex. 
This curiosity shows itself at the age of 5, 6 or 7 
years. When a child asks, for instance, “Where did 
the baby come from?’, the mother’s opportunity 
has arrived. Any evasion or falsehood may be dis- 
astrous. If the child discovers that it has been de- 
ceived, it is not likely to return to its mother; if it 
wishes to learn more it will go elsewhere. Both 
parents should then be prepared to meet various 
situations and answer questions of their children 
plainly and truthfully, somewhat as follows: 

If the child asks where the baby comes from, the 
parent may safely say: “Babies grow inside of their 
mothers’ bodies just as little birds grow in the eggs 
in a nest or seeds in a flower. The seeds, when they 
are ripe come out of the flower; the birds hatch 
from the eggs and when their wings grow they 
leave the nest; and the babies, after they are big 
enough, come out from the mother’s body and are 
born, as we say.” 
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Again, if the child asks a question such as, 
“what does it mean when a person says that a dog 
is half collie and half St. Bernard?”, or about the 
breed of other dogs or animals, it may be answered 
like this: “The dog is called half collie and half St. 
Bernard, because one of its parents was a Collie 
dog and the other was a St. Bernard dog. All little 
dogs must havea mother and a father; all little 
animals have a mother and a father, and so, too, 
there are always mother birds and father birds, 
when little birds are born; and there are always 
mothers and fathers when little babies are born.” 

Answers such as these will ordinarily satisfy the 
child. Sometimes, however, it may be necessary 
or desirable to illustrate the facts of generation 
and development by showing the child some simple 
flowers like the sweet pea and to continue the les- 
son as follows: “See the fine yellow dust in these 
flowers. It is called pollen, When the bee sips 
honey from the flower, going from one to another, 
it often takes up the pollen and carries it from 
flower to flower. The pollen contains the male or 
father cells. These male or father cells pass down 
through the little tube in the center to the bottom 
part of the flower, where they find the female or 
mother cells. There the father cells unite with the 
mother cells and new cells are formed which grow 
into seeds. We plant the seeds in the ground and in 
the spring they develop into plants which bear 
flowers like those we now see. So in all kinds of 
animals and in people, as well as in flowers, there 
are father cells and mother cells, and both the 
father and the mother have a part in the birth and 
growth of their offspring or young.” 

When the child asks questions that are too un- 
expected or impossible to answer easily, it may be 
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necessary at times to postpone a reply. But the 
question should never be evaded or treated with 
ridicule. It should be answered promptly by say- 
ing that the question is one which cannot be ex: 
plained at present or until the child is old enough 
to understand it; but to come again and ask this 
or any other question. If the child does not seem 
quite satisfied, however, the question should be an- 
swered directly rather than to run the risk of his 
going elsewhere. Every effort should be made to 
keep the child’s confidence by frankness and to 
hold the line of communication always open. 

Finally, if the child does not ask any questions 
or make any easy opening, the parent should then | 
take the initiative by referring in a natural way - 
to the recent birth of some domestic animal or of a 
baby. This should always be done before the child 
first enters school or mingles much with other 
children. If the child has been previously deceived, 
the parent may correct this by saying something 
like the following: “You remember asking me 
sometime ago where baby brother came from and 
I told you that the stork brought him. Well, that 
is the way mothers answer little children, just as 
they tell them that Santa Claus brings the Christ- 
mas presents. You know now that mother and 
father are the real Santa Claus, and now you are 
ready for me to explain to you that babies really 
come from the mothers’ body and are formed within 
her body from materials taken out of the mother’s 
blood.” The explanation of the fertilization of 
flowers may then be continued as above suggested, 
if it is thought desirable. 

Many parents probably would not hesitate to 
answer a child’s question or to open up the subject 
of sex education, were they not afraid of what the 
urst question might lead to. It should be remem- 
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bered, however, that it is not necessary to tell lit- 
tle children much, though the child’s natural curi- 
osity should be satisfied and, above all, he should 
be made to feel that he may always come to the 
parents with any question. Especially should he 
be made to realize the sacredness of reproduction 
and that what is perfectly proper to speak to the 
parent about may not be proper to speak of to 
others. Thus at an early age the child may be 
taught the facts of sex in a clean way, and at the 
same time he may learn to preserve a proper mod- 
esty and reticence. 

Care should be taken. not to tell the child too 
many new facts at any one time. Repeated oppor- 
tunities will occur for adding information as the 
child and parent observe the life of plants and ani- 
mals around them. Thus in the spring the child 
may be shown how the birds mate, and how two of 
them are always together building the nest; how 
after a time, the eggs are laid in the nest and the 
mother bird rests upon them ‘vith her warm body, 
leaving the nest only for a few moments to get 
food; how at the end of that time, the young birds 
begin to hatch, and how the mother bird continues 
to protect them with her body until the little birds 
are able to fly and care for themselves. The same 
information may be conveyed, little by little, con- 
cerning the birth of puppies and kittens, or of 
lambs, calves, etc., on the farm.* 

Later sec education.—Two or three years after 
the first instruction or when the child is about 8 
or 9 years old, it will naturally be curious to know 





*) One of the best pamphlets which has been written for the in- 
formation of mothers, in teaching their children about the functions 
of the reproductive organs, is ‘“‘The Mother’s Reply,” by Nellie M. 
Smith, published by the American Social Hygiene Association, New 
York City. Another excellent pamphlet is “The Wonderful Story of 
Life—A Mother’s Talks with her Daughter regarding Life and its 
Reproduction,” issued by the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. These pamphlets may be obtained on request, 
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what is the father’s part in reproduction. Here 
again the parent may make use of the illustration 
concerning the fertilization of the female cells in 
the flower by the male cells. Then the child may 
be told that the male cells in animals and human 
beings are formed in the sex glands which hang 
from the lower part of the body and that they pass 
from the father to a nest in the mother’s body 
where the female cells lie and where the baby will 
grow carefully protected from harm. 

‘Before the girl begins to develop into woman- 
hood, at about the age of 12 or 14, and before the 
boy begins to develop into manhood, at about the 
age of 13 or 14,-the changes that are to take place 
should be simply explained. Both the girl and the 
boy should be made to understand that the new 
sensations and impulses that come to them at this 
time are indications that their bodies are now be- 
ing prepared for the duties and responsibilities of 
motherhood and fatherhood. 

It is especially important that girls of this age 
should be taught how to care for themselves during 
the period of menstruation; that they should re- 
frain from violent exercise and not expose them- 
selves to cold and wet; that the external parts of 
the female organs of generation should be kept 
scrupulously clean, but particularly so at the time 
of the monthly flow, by the frequent use of warm 
water and soap. 

Boys should be told that seminal emissions gen- 
erally begin at about 14 to 17 years of age, that 
they are normal and that no attention need be paid 
to them unless they occur very frequently. Boys, 
moreover, may well be taught that they owe a duty 
to their sisters and girl friends, a duty to keep 
them safe from all harm, and that one foolish act 
on the part of the boy may forever wreck the life 
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and happiness of his young girl companion, or if 
this act be carried on with immoral girls, that his 
own health and happiness may be completely for- 
feited. They should be told that were it not for 
the sex organs, no boy could attain the full vigor 
of manhood; that the sex glands secrete a most im- 
portant substance which is reabsorbed into the 
blood and the blood carries this to all parts of the 
body, giving tone to the muscles, power to the 
brain, and strength to the nerves; and that for this 
reason it is necessary to a man’s efficiency and hap- 
piness that he keep these organs clean and 
healthy. 

As boys associate more and more with their fel- 
lows of 15 years of age and beyond, they should 
now be given some definite knowledge of the sex 
diseases. The amount and kind of this informa- 
tion is to be regulated to suit the individual boy. 
When girls are exposed to the dangers of question- 
able companions, they should be warned that un- 
scrupulous and clever young men may suggest con- 
duct which is most hazzardous to them; and they, 
too, should be told of the dangers of such conduct 
and of the seriousness of sex diseases. 

The object of all sex education should be to 
create in the minds of both boys and girls the idea 
that sex life is a part of the broad scheme of na- 
ture, given us not for gratification of the senses, 
but for the wise purpose of perpetuating the race. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE REPRODUCTION ORGANS 


Every young man and woman before entering 
into marriage should possess some elementary 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
reproductive organs, so that they may be able to 
appreciate what courtship, marriage, fatherhood, 
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motherhood, birth and true family life really mean.* 

The reproduction or generative organs of the 
female consist of two ovaries, two Fallopian tubes 
or oviducts, the uterus or womb, and a canal 
known as the vagina. The function of the ovaries 
is the formation of ova or eggs. The function of the 
Fallopian tubes is to conduct the ova from the 
ovaries to the uterus. The uterus is the cavity in 
which, if impregnated by the male cell, the ovum 
is retained until the embryo or rudimentary living 
child is fully developed and capable of maintaining 
life independent of the mother. The vagina is the 
canal which receives the male generative organ, in 
the act of congress, and is the passage through 
which the foetus or product of conception is dis- 
charged at birth. 

The ovaries are two oval bodies situated in the 
cavity of the pelvis, one on each Side, enclosed in 
the folds of the so-called broad ligaments. They 
are attached to the uterus by a narrow cord and 
also to a part of the Fallopian tubes. The inner 
substance of the ovaries consists of soft tissue con- 
taining a number of vesicles (“Graafian follicles”) 
in various stages of development. ‘These vesicles 
or follicles contain a liquid full of tiny microscopic 
bodies, with the ovule, or unimpregnated ovum, in 
its center. When the follicle is ripe and has 
reached the surface of the ovary, the follicular wall 
becomes thinner and finally bursts. The ovule and 
its fluid escape, the ovum being grasped by the 
Fallopian tube, and down this tube it travels to the 
uterus. Here it stops if impregnated by the male 
cell. If not previously impregnated, the ovule es- 
capes, passing out with the menstrual flow. At 





*) The Anatomy and physiology of the reproductive organs have 
been given before, but they are referred to again at this place in less 
technical language because of their great importance, 
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regular intervals of 28 days the uterus receives an 
extra supply of blood, so that in this way, if the 
ovum is fertile, it obtains the necessary nourish- 
ment for the development of the embryo. If the 
ovule is not fertile, the uterus has no need for this 
extra blood supply and it is expelled during men- 
struation. Menstruation is not to be regarded as a 
hemorrhage, being merely a destructive process 
whereby the membrane which was prepared for re- 
ceiving a fertilized ovum is thrown off. It begins 
usually at 12 or 14 years of age and ceases at a 
period between 45 and 50. Menstruation rarely oc- 
curs during pregnancy, but such cases are known. 

The reproductwe or generatwe organs of the 
male consist of the testicles, the seminal vesicles, 
the prostate and Cowper’s glands, and the penis or 
male organ of penetration and ejaculation of se- 
men. The semen or secretion of all the tissues 
above mentioned passes through the canal called 
the urethra and_is ejected into the generative or- 
gans of the female. 

The secreting portion of the testicle is divided 
into two parts, the body of the testicle itself and 
the “epididymis” and “vas deferens” or duct of the 
testicles. The seminiferous tubules compose the 
glandular substance of the testis and contain the 
seminal cells from which the spermatozoids are 
formed. The spermatozoids consist of a small body 
or head to which is attached a rapidly moving tail. 
They are absolutely essential for impregnation, 
and it is the spermatozoids which fertilize the ovule. 
The semen is secreted in the tubules of the testicles, 
then passes along the duct or “vas deferens” into 
the seminal vesicles, and thence to the urethra. 
The function of the seminal vesicles is to secrete 
some of the fluid in which the spermatozoids float 
orswim. The function of the prostate and Cowper’s 
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glands is to add proper liquid also to the semen. 
All of these glands are of extreme importance in 
connection with the physical and mental stability 
of the male, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE VENEREAL DISEASES—THEIR CAUSE AND 
RESULTS. 


THE reproductive organs of the male and the 
female are both subject to sex or “venereal” dis- 
eases. There are three sex diseases: Syphilis, 
gonorrhea and chancroid, of which syphilis and 
gonorrhea are the most important. 

The venereal diseases are human infections—in 
nature no animal contracts them. They are not 
spread by any animal or insect, nor are they car- 
ried by water, milk, food, air or dust. They are 
caused by germs and are communicated by contact, 
usually illicit or irregular sex intercourse. Men 
and women are alone responsible for their spread. 
They may, however, sometimes be innocently con- 
tracted. Syphilis, for instance, may be acquired 
by kissing, and the danger is greater when there 
are open sores on the mouth. This disease may 
also be transmitted through wounds inflicted by 
the teeth of syphilitics. Surgeons and dentists 
may become infected through small wounds made 
by contaminated instruments. A mere pin prick 
or invisible scratch—just the “cut of a hair’—is 
sufficient to introduce the poison of syphilis into 
the blood. This disease may be contracted in vari- 
ous ways apart from direct personal infection, 
such as the use of. eating and drinking uten- 
gils, ete.—anything, in fact, which has been re- 
cently mouthed by a syphilitic person. The 
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following are among the numerous ways of acquir- 
ing syphilis indirectly; that is, innocently or acci- 
dently: kissing, biting, scratching, use of spoons, 
knives, forks, cups, glasses, pipes, cigars 
and cigarettes, troches, candy, underclothing, 
masks, towels, sponges, tooth brushes, tooth picks, 
syringes, the implements used by glass-blowers, as- 
Sayers, Weavers, muSicians, cooks, furriers, uphol- 
sterers, Shoemakers and servants. Both gonorrhea 
and syphilis may be transmitted by indirect con- 
tact with articles such as towels, handkerchiefs and 
clothing, soiled with the fresh discharges con- 
taining the germs of these diseases. Female in- 
fants often acquire gonorrhea from the careless 
handling of infected attendants. 

Syphilis*—lues or “pox,” is a highly infectious 
or communicable disease of the blood, caused by a 
specific germ; and through the blood the infection 
spreads to all parts of the body. The disease runs 
a chronic course, and is communicated from person 
to person by actual contact, by indirect contact 
with the discharges containing the virus, or by 
heredity. The initial lesion or injury at the point 
of innoculation is the hard or true “chancre’’—the 
primary stage. This after a short period is fol- 
lowed by skin eruptions of varied form, sore throat, 
with mucus patches and swelling of lympathic 
glands—the second stage; and later by affections 
of the bones, muscles, arteries, nerves and internal 
organs—the third stage. 

The germ of syphilis is the Treponema pallidum, 
formerly called the “spirochetae pallida” or pale 
spiral-shaped organism. It was established by 
Schaudinn and Hoffmann as the specific cause of 


* Syphilis was the name of a shephard in an old Latin play. He 
was cursed with an ugly disease, for offending the gods. The word 
means “dear hog.” Certainly the disease has proved a dear hog to 
unfortunate humanity. 
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the disease, in 1895. Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris states that the syphilitic germ 
has the effect of hastening old age. This germ is a 
stubborn organism and destroys the life-preserving 
scavenger cells of the blood, which are often un- 
able to cope with such a stout adversary, and the 
victim quickly suffers from premature old age. 

Although at first it may not seem to be of much 
consequence, syphilis is one of the most serious 
diseases. Its worst effects may often not be ap- 
parent until many years after infection; and it af- 
fects not only the individual himself but also his 
children and grandchildren. This disease is said 
to affect from 8 to 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. It is one of the causes of physically and men- 
tally deficient children, deformity, idiocy, imbecil- 
ity, blindness, deafness, etc. It is responsible for 
about 90 per cent. of locomotor ataxia, a large per- 
centage of insanity* (due to syphilis acquired and 
inherited), for a great number of still-born chil- 
dren, and for a heavy percentage of premature 
deaths of children; for apoplexy or paralysis in 
early life, and for disease of the heart and blood 
vessels, often resulting in sudden death, long after 
the disease is supposed to have been eliminated. 
Insurance actuaries hold that on an average syphi- 
lis shortens the length of life one-third, besides de- 
creasing the earning and productive capacity of 
the individual at least 33*/, per cent. Syphilis can 
be arrested, but the treatment to be successful 
must be begun early, in the first or second stages, 
and be long continued, sometimes two or three 
years, under the constant care of a skilled phy- 
sician. When the third stage of syphilis arrives, 
it igs usually too late for a successful treatment. 





*) It costs the State of New York alone more than a million 
dollars annually to care for the syphilitic insane, 
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Yet because of ignorance of the terrible charac- 
ter of this disease, which has been found often 
in the public schools and colleges, it is not un- 
common to hear a young man laughingly boast 
to a companion as if it were something to be proud 
of: “I’ve caught a dose of chancre.” What a mock- 
ery! 

Gonorrhea—“clap’’* or “a dose,” also known as 
“sleet” (the chronic form) is a highly contageous 
disease, affecting the urinary canal, and caused by 
a germ. It is usually a local inflammation of the 
mucous membranes, but is far from being “no 
worse than a bad cold,” or “just a strain,” as many 
young men say. Very often, the infection by travel- 
ing in the circulating blood affects other and more 
distant parts of the body, thus becoming a, blood 
disease and causing the most serious results in both 
men and women. 

Gonorrhea and syphilis were at one time be- 
lieved to be different expressions of the same dis- 
ease, and this belief held sway from the earliest 
knowledge of the disease, 2000 years before Christ, 
until the year 1838, when they were finally dif- 
ferentiated. In 1879, a physician named Neisser 
discovered the specific germ of gonorrhea, called 
after him the “gonococcus of Neisser.” 

The first symptom of the infection is, ordinarily, 
a burning pain on urination. The urine at this 
time contains small fine flakes and is opaque or 
cloudy when voided. A thick yellowish matter or 
pus comes from the mouth of the urinary canal; 
this pus contains millions of germs in every drop 
and is very infectious. A smali particle of it get- 
ting into the eye may cause total blindness. 

If properly treated at this time by a competent 





* The name “Clap’”’ ig derived from the French word “clapier,” 
meaning to flow. 
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physician gonorrhea may be arrested; but if proper 
treatment is neglected, gonorrhea may become one 
of the most serious diseases, and one of the most 
difficult to cure. 

This disease that was formerly looked upon as 
a local inflammation which ran in a majority of 
cases a mild course ending in complete recovery, is 
today recognized as a formidable infection which 
has invaded every tissue of the body, and from 
which no class of society is exempt. Gonorrhea is 
said to be the most wide-spread and universal 
disease affecting the adult male. It is estimated to 
affect from 50 to 60 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, and by some physicians and sanitarians is 
considered a greater menace to the race than 
syphilis. 

The following are some of the many things that 
gonorrhea has done to men and may do to any man 
who becomes infected and neglects the disease: 

It causes stricture or narrowing of the urinary 
canal, stopping the flow of urine on account of the 
scar formed from the inflammation, and requiring 
a painful surgical operation; it causes epididy- 
mitis, an inflammation or swelling of one or both 
testicles — where there is double inflammation, 
producing complete sterility—exceedingly painful 
and dangerous, the victim frequently suffering loss 
of moral tone and mental disturbance. It causes 
inflammation of delicate ducts and vesicles in the 
deep urethra, sometimes super-inducing abscess, 
which is very grave and painful, necessitating a 
dangerous operation—sterility again being the re- 
sult, with loss of moral and mental tone. It causes 
gonorrheal rheumatism, one of the most painful 
diseases in medical knowledge—the germ enters 
the blood, finds a home in the Joints which swell 
to enormous size with extreme pain, leaving the 
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sufferer a life-long cripple, perhaps, or permanent 
heart disease developing, may result even in death. 
It causes gonorrheal ophthalmia, pus being trans- 
ferred to the eye extinguishing sight in a few 
hours—an exceedingly stubborn and dangerous 
affection. And, finally, it causes disease of the 
prostate gland—situated at the neck of the blad- 
der and the “heart of the sexual system”—infection 
of that organ causing the disease to become chronic 
or incurable with destructive effects on the genera- 
tive function, sometimes resulting in abscess and 
necessitating a serious surgical operation— 
deep melancholy and suicidal tendency sometimes 
developing. 

In women gonorrhea is still more serious than it 
is in men. It causes inflammation of the ovaries, 
the Fallopian tubes and the uterus, often necessi- 
tating radical surgery, that is entire removal of 
these organs and unsexing the woman to save the 
life of the victim—barrenness and life-long inval- 
idism, of course, being the result. Owing to gonor- 
rheal inflammation of the lining of the uterus 
(endometritis), a woman may never become preg- 
nant, because the fertilized ovum cannot attach 
itself to the diseased mucous membrane; and if it 
should become attached, the foetus may die later, 
on account of lack of blood supply, and a miscar- 
riage results. On the other hand, a woman with 
a mild gonorrhea, that has not extended above the 
neck of the uterus, may became pregnant, but dur- 
ring pregnancy the disease ascends up into the 
uterus and as before, the foetus dies. Gonorrhea 
causes abortion or miscarriage in the early months, 
and syphilis usually in the latter half of preg- 
nancy. Again, gonorrhea may not invade the 
uterus until after delivery, causing puerperal sep- 
ticemia or bloodpoisoning, diseases of the ovaries, 
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tubes, etc. Owing to the frequent sterility which 
it produces in both men and women, gonorrhea is 
the chief cause of childless marriages. It is also 
the cause of more than 20 per cent of blindness in 
new-born babies, and of 10 per cent of all the blind- 
ness in the world. 

It is now known that the germ of gonorrhea may 
sometimes remain quiescent or latent in the ur- 
ethra for a long period—often for months and 
years—and that the infected person may suffer 
no immediate inconvenience; in fact, he may 
consider himself free from infection;—but when 
this germ is transplanted to a virgin or fresh soil 
it may become malignant. The fact that many un- 
happy wives have undergone severe or fatal surgi- 
cal operations, places a seal of truth upon this 
statement. A majority of these wives were clean 
and virtuous women; they married men who had 
“gone the pace’; these men brought to their wives 
the “germ of debauchery’—in most cases unwit- 
tingly, only to learn too late, they had ruined the 
woman of their choice. 

In justice to the human race it must be said, 
there are few men, however immoral or debased, 
who would deliberately infect their wives. It is 
ignorance—lamentable, fearful, wide-spread ig- 
norance—that is largely responsible for these dis- 
asters to pure womanhood—certainly not wilful 
intent. Does not every principle of human right, 
of real morality, call for decent public enlighten- 
ment? How many people realize the extent and 
danger of venereal disease in high schools, private 
and preparatory schools, colleges and universities, 
in stores, shops, factories, offices and homes? 

Chancroid — also known as “soft chancre” or 
“false chancre,” to distinguish it from the hard or 
true chancre of syphilis—is a specific, local, self- 
inoculable and contagious sore or ulcer, contracted 
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in the same way as syphillis. It is caused by a 
germ called the “streptobacillus of Ducrey,” dis- 
covered in 1889. Chancroids are local sores, and 
unless complications set in, there are no permanent 
after effects; but chancroids are particularly li- 
able to mixed infections with other venereal poi- 
sons. 

The disease, therefore, should not be lightly re- 
garded as a slight or negligable malady, for, on ac- 
count of the mixed infections, serious consequences 
and even death may result. The complications of 
the ulcers are: phimosis or elongation and con- 
striction of the foreskin of the penis, gangrene and 
sloughing of the tissues, and inflammation of the 
vessels and glands of the groin with formation of 
“buboes,” the latter being often very painful and 
suppurating. 

It is frequently difficult to determine whether 
this sore is the true chancre of syphilis or not, 
without laboratory tests. If a man has such a sore 
on the genitals, therefore, he should at once place 
himself under the care of a reputable physician 
and continue under his observation until it can be 
decided whether the chancre is true or false. 
Precautions to be Taken in Case of Venereal 

Disease to Protect Yourself and Others. 

Syphilis or gonorrhea can usually be cured if 
treated properly. If you have, or suspect that you 
have, either syphilis or gonorrhea, consult your 
physician at once. Don’t neglect it or try to treat 
yourself. 

Instructions for those having syphilis:—The 
germs causing this disease only enter the body 
through a break in the skin or mucous membrane. 
_ This break in the skin may be so smal] that it can- 
not be seen with the naked eye. When the germs 
get beneath the skin they are at first few in num- 
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ber and do not set up any irritation, but in from 
2 to 8 weeks there appears a little red spot, a pim- 
ple or an ulcer, known as the “chancre” or hard 
sore — the sign or symptoms of the first stage. 
Sometimes the chancre is so small and so slightly 
inflamed that no heed is paid to it. Any small] ul- 
cer or sore spot in the sexual organs should be 
carefully watched, as it may be a chancre, if these 
have been exposed to infection. 

This is the time for treatment. The germs now 
spread through the general circulation of the body, 
continue to increase in number, and in 6 weeks 
to 3 months enough have been developed to cause 
the second stage and symptoms. These are of great 
variety. They may be very severe, or they may be 
so Slight as to pass unnoticed by anyone but an ex- 
perienced physician. They are found in all parts 
of the body—such symptoms as headache, bone 
pains, fever, sores in the mouth and throat, skin 
rashes, swelling of the glands, etc. All of these 
may be present in some severe cases, or only one 
or two of the signs may appear. 

The third stage develops very slowly. It takes 
from 1 to 20 years or more to show itself. This 
stage should never be allowed to develop. The 
proper treatment of the first and second stages 
will prevent the terrible ravages of the third stage 
which may destroy the nerves, blood vessels, bones 
and other tissues. Locomotor ataxia, certain forms 
of paralysis, saddle nose, paresis or softening of 
the brain, some forms of insanity, deformities of 
the bones and joints, which result from neglected 
or third stage cases of syphilis, do not appear in 
well treated and early cases. 

If a man with syphilis marries before he is com- 
pletely cured he may not only infect his wife but 
his children may be diseased. This is known as 
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hereditary syphilis, and is the cause of many phy- 
sically deformed, mentally defective and idiotic 
children. ; 

The first and second stages of syphilis are highly 
infectious. The third stage is very slightly so, but 
it is the most dangerous for the patient. There 
should be no third stage if the treatment is begun 
at the right time and continued long enough under 
proper medical attention. 

If a person has syphilis it shows in his blood. 
The symptoms together with the blood test made 
in the laboratory, known as the “Wassermann 
test,” leave no doubt. The mere fact that the symp- 
toms may not show at different times for several 
years, however, and that the disease, without much 
treatment may seem to be cured, does not mean 
that it is cured. It is still in the system. The 
germs may be present in the body for many years 
without producing any outward signs. Thus after 
a month’s treatment a man may feel well; but he 
is not well. Not only is he still affected with the 
disease, but he can infect others in many ways. He 
must not marry until his physician says he can do 
so without danger. If uncured, the disease may 
strike him down suddenly after 15 or 20 years of 
apparently good health. 

Syphilis can be cured, but not in a week or 
month. <A patient must be under the care of a 
competent physician for a period of one to three 
years before a cure is certain. By the Wassermann 
blood test the physician can determine the pa- 
tient’s condition, regulate the treatment, and de- 
cide when the treatment can safely be stopped. No 
case is cured until the blood tests show clear for 
along time. While not absolutely necessary in all 
cases for the cure of syphilis, the use of salvarsan 
(606) or its substitutes, greatly hastens the re- 
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covery, and for the complete and permanent cure 
of many cases it is necessary. It should be used re- 
peatedly to get the best results. 

If you have syphilis, what should you do not 
only to protect yourself and others, but future gen- 
erations? 

1. Be clean. 

2. Sleep alone. 

3. Have no sexual intercourse. 

4. Do not kiss anyone. 

5. Have separate towels, brushes, soap, razors, 
etc., and never let anyone else use these or any 
other articles which you use habitually. 

6. If you go to a dentist, tell him about your 
disease before he examines your teeth. Whenever 
you consult a physician for any other complaint, 
tell him you have had syphilis. 

7. Always burn the dressings that have been 
used on sores. 

8. Never use drinking utensils in public places. 
Avoid alcoholic drinks entirely. 

9. Do not marry until you have been for a long 
time free from any symptoms, and also free from 
any blood infection as shown by the Wassermann 
blood tests. 

10. Do not be discouraged at the length of the 
treatment. Keep it up until the laboratory tests 
show that you are cured, or it may be too late to 
be cured at all. 

11. If you cannot afford to pay for treatment, 
apply to your local board of health and state the 
eonditions, and treatment will be provided. 

12. Never allow anyone except a reputable phy- 
sician to prescribe for you. Follow his directions 
strictly. Shun patent medicines and advertising 
medical “quacks” or “specialists.” 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THOSH HAVING GONORRHBA 

The first symptom of the infection from gonor- 
rhea is the burning pain on urination, which oc- 
curs usually within three to fourteen days after 
intercourse. At this time the urine is flaky, 
opaque or cloudy. Then a yellowish matter or pus 
comes from the mouth of the urinary canal, con- 
taining millions of germs; and may cause blind- 
ness if a particle gets into the eye. 

If properly treated at this time by a competent 
physician, the disease may be cured; but if proper’ 
treatemnt be neglected, gonorrhea may cause seri- 
ous trouble. When the discharge stops, it is not 
cured. Frequently there is a slight drop at the 
mouth of the penis on arising in the morning, and 
the urine, when passed into a glass, is a little 
cloudy, from the numbers of small shreds or par- 
ticles floating in it. Such cases are as dangerous 
as those having abundant discharge. The germs 
of gonorrhea often remain in the body for years 
after the discharge has stopped. A man in this 
stage, thinking he is cured, may marry, and thus 
give the disease to his wife. Gonorrhea is often a 
very serious disease in women. It is responsible 
for many mutilating operations and much per- 
manent ill health among innocent wives. It is the 
greatest cause of childless marriages. If a mother 
has the disease, she may give it to her helpless 
baby and blindness may result. 

If you have gonorrhea, what should you do to 
protect yourself and others? 

1. Wash your hands thoroughly after touching 
the diseased parts or handling anything soiled with 
the discharge. Remember that the pus contains 
millions of germs and that a small drop of it car- 
ried on your fingers to the eyes may cause blind- 
ness in a few hours. 
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2. Be clean; do not let the discharge soil the toi- 
let, wash basin, bath tub, ete. 

3. Sleep alone. 

4. Have no sexual intercourse. Avoid sexual 
excitement; it will aggravate your disease. 

5. Allow no one else to use your toilet articles, 
particularly towels, wash cloths, ete. 

6. Burn all soiled cloths, cotton and gauze, etc., 
after use. 

7. Never lend anything used in your treatment 
to anyone else. Destroy such things when you are 
through with them. 

8. Do not marry if you have or ever had gonor- 
rhea until you are pronounced well by a reliable - 
physician, only after the necessary laboratory. . 
tests have been made. 

9. Do not use alcohol in any form. 

10. Do not be discouraged at the length cof the 
treatment. Keep it up until the laboratory tests 
show you are cured. 

11. Do not neglect treatment until the disease 
has become chronic. If you do, it may take months 
or even years to cure it. 

12. If you cannot afford to pay for treatment, 
apply to your local board of health and state the 
conditions, and treatment will be provided. 

18. Never allow anyone except a reputable phy- 
sician to prescribe for you. Follow his directions 
strictly. Do not attempt to treat yourself. Shun 
patent medicines and advertising medical “quacks” 
or “specialists.” 

Syphilis and gonorrhea may both be contracted 
at the same time and may exist together. 

Instructions for those having chancroid. Chan- 
croid is a germ disease contracted in the same way 
as syphilis, and producing an ulcer or sore, known 
as a “soft chancre,” on the genital organs, It is 
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- often difficult to determine whether the sore is the 
- true chancre of syphilis or not, without laboratory 
- tests. A person having such a Sore should there- 
fore place himself under the care of a reputable 
physician until it can be decided by laboratory 
tests whether the chancre is true or false. The 
disease is infectious and may be given to others, at 
times with serious results. 

All the necessary laboratory tests are made 
without charge by the State or City Health De- 
partments. 

Domestic Relations Law.—Under an amendment 
to the Domestic Relations Law of the State 
of New York (May 16, 1917), no marriage 
license may be issued until the applicant shall 
have subscribed to the following statement: 
“T have not to my knowledge been infected with 
any venereal disease, or if I have been so infected 
within 5 years, I have had laboratory tests within 
that period which show that I am now free from 
infection with any such disease,” . 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


FALSE IDEAS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT SEx—Snpx 
DISORDERS PECULIAR TO MEN 


THERE are a number of false ideas and tradi- 
tions or popular lies about sex which should 
be corrected. They are downright falsehoods, 
strongly in variance from the truth, are very harm- 
ful, obnoxious and dangerous, and education alone 
can remove them. The complete eradication of 
these lies should go a long way toward helping 
people to understand their sex nature and sex 
responsibility. 

Seminal or Nocturnal Hmissions:—One of the 
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commonest traditions among boys and young men 
is the “emission lie.” It is a cheap medical 
“quack” lie which is used to frighten boys into 
paying heavily for unnecessary treatment of an 
automatic function of nature. The boy is made to 
believe that these emissions are due to sexual 
weakness and that he is on the way to the mad- 
house. Many a young man has suffered great men- 
tal anguish on account of this lie, and it must be 
exploded. 

When a boy reaches the age of 14 to 17 (though 
it may be earlier or later) the seminal vesicles and 
glands become filled with a liquid which is occa- 
sionally discharged spontaneously in the night. 
This discharge is called “seminal or nocturnal 
emissions” or vulgarly “wet dreams.” It occurs 
during sleep in perfectly healthy young men; and 
it does not indicate an unhealthy condition of the 
sex organs. It may occur two, three or four times 
a month, or only once in two or three months. To 
prevent too frequent emissions, it is well not to lie 
eon the back when sleeping, nor to drink much 
liquid late in the evening. But ordinarily, if a 
boy or young man feels no ill effects after natural 
emissions, he should not and need not worry about 
them. It is simply nature’s method of emptying 
overfilled glands and it requires no treatment. The 
boy or man who takes plenty of muscular exercise, 
eats moderately, avoids constipation and alcoholic 
liquors, and keeps clean in mind and body, will 
rarely be troubled with emissions. 

Vecki, of Vienna, a specialist in physiology, 
hygiene and pathology of the sex apparatus, says 
that the nocturnal emission is a normal physilogt- 
cal phenomenon, the object of which is to relieve 
pressure in the seminal vesicles, and that in nor- 
mal cases it occurs in fairly regular periods, these 
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periods varying in length with different indi- 
viduals, according to their physical condition and 
habits; the period being from two to four weeks, 
usually, although a considerable longer or shorter 
period would not be looked upon as pathological. 
Vecki describes the normal nocturnal emission as 
being “accompanied by an erection, erotic dreams 
and an orgasm, the subject being wholly unconsc- 
ous of the condition until he is awakened at the 
moment of orgasm.” Dr. Winfield Scott Hall in his 
book Sexual Knowledge, says, “When the emissions 
occurs as frequently as once a week, they should be 
looked upon as abnormal only if followed by depres- 
sion, headache or lassitude. Cases are not unusual 
in which nocturnal emissions are experienced as 
often as three times in a week, after which there 
will be a period of two to four weeks without an 
emission, followed again by very frequent emis- 
sions and a free period.” 

“This phenomenon is an individual peculiarity, 
and it is not to be looked upon as abnormal; at any 
rate, it is not to be looked upon as showing a dis- 
eased or weakened condition, but simply as an idio- 
syncrasy. Another variation of these emissions is 
a substitution of the diurnal emission for the noc- 
turnal emission. This is the experience of about 
one man in ten, who have no nocturnal emission 
whatsoever; but about once in ten days or two 
weeks, on the occasion of a more or less difficult 
passage of the bowels, the subject will experience 
a sudden, more or less profuse flow of gelatinous 
liquid from the urethra; this is nothing more or 
less than the contents of the gorged seminal ves- 
icles. As in the variation cited above, this is 
an individual peculiarity or idiosyncrasy, and 
has no suggestion of disease or weakness con- 
nected with it. Still another variation from the 
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average experience is to be found in the case 
of an occasional man,—perhaps one man in 
ten who has no nocturnal emissions at all, even 
when living a perfectly continent life. In many 
cases this experience may easily be accounted for. 
The individuals in question, who had never expe- 
rienced either nocturnal or diurnal emissions, 
were men of exceedingly abstemious and frugal 
habits, who not only ate and drank small quanti- 
ties of food and beverage, but chose the plainest 
foods and drinks, that were neither stimulating 
nor irritating. This fact, together with the frugal, 
simple life, may account for the fact that they 
did not experience nocturnal emissions. This con- 
dition is not to be looked upon at all as abnormal, 
but simply another individual peculiarity. 

“Cases of two frequent nocturnal emission ac- 
companied by languor and headache are usually 
caused by irritability of or lack of tonicity of the 
sexual apparatus, particularly of the seminal vesi- 
eles and the ducts. This irritability or loss of 
tonicity is not infrequently caused by masturba- 
tion or self-abuse, though it may be caused by 
excessive sexual intercourse; making itself mani- 
fest naturally, in either case, on the cessation of 
the habit of self-abuse or the cessation of the habit 
of excessive sexual intercourse. Another cause of 
too frequent nocturnal emissions, and one that is 
wholly separate from any abuse of the sexual 
functions, is irritability and mechanical irritation 
of the sexual apparatus, perhaps especially of the 
membranous and prostatic portions of the urethra, 
caused apparently by the presence of an excessive 
amount of irritating substances in the urine, which 
substances occur in sharp angular crystals and 
would seem to be in a high degree irritating to the 
tender membrane of the upper part of the urethra. 
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The almost invariable presence of these crystals, 
in excess in those cases that have not been ac- 
counted by abuse of the sexual function, leads one 
to adopt the plausible theory that the crystals are 
the cause of the irritability; however, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that these crystals may 
be simply an accompaniment of the too frequent 
emissions, and that the presence of these salts in 
the urine may be caused by some disturbance of 
the nutritive process that go on in the body, which 
disturbances cause not only irritability of the sex- 
ual apparatus, but also the presence of crystals. 

“When the seminal vesicles are much distended, 
it occurs not infrequently that the passage of hard 
masses or fetal material through the rectum will, 
by simple mechanical pressure on the seminal ves- 
sels, force out a few drops, perhaps the whole con- 
tents of the vesicles. This would be called an 
“4nvoluntary emission”; but the liquid passing 
out must not be looked upon as Semen; it is sim- 
ply the secretion of the seminal vesicles; and, in 
losing it, one is not losing a vital fluid or a fluid 
any portion of which would be absorbed; he is 
simply losing a fluid which would, in the normal 
course of events, have passed away within the next 
few days in the nocturnal emission. 

“Involuntary loss of any considerable or serious 
amount of spermatozoa, a condition technically 
known as spermatorrhoea, is not a common condi- 
tion; and, in these cases, the condition is usually 
a result of great excesses, of sexual debauchery, 
or it may be one of the results of venereal dis- 
ease.” (Winfield Scott Hall.) 

The causes for excessive seminal emissions are 
self-abuse at some time of life, aud sexual excesses 
at any time of life, or it may be of a hereditary 
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nature. The disease may be developed in a per- 
son who has committed sexual excesses, and who 
never has practiced masturbation. The prime cause 
is the practice of self-abuse at some time of life. 
There are many married men who, although they 
get what they demand sexually, will yet have sem- 
inal emissions while occupying the same bed with 
their wives. 

In the cure of this disease the first great require- 
ment in its successful treatment is to lead a con- 
tinent life. If he practices self-abuse, he must stop 
it at once. The constant exercise of the will-power 
in every required direction is necessary to a cure— 
a most important adjunct, and one that can be 
used with much effect in the permanent prevention 
of emissions. 

In waking moments, every man who has not de- 
based and enervated his will is perfectly able to 
keep his thoughts entirely pure. It is of his own 
free will that he sins. Hardly less is his power of 
keeping his dreaming thoughts pure, if he goes the 
right way to work. Not at all less is it his duty 
and his true profit to endeavor to do so. Patients 
assert that they cannot control their dreams. This 
is not true. Those who have studied the connec- 
lion between thoughts during waking hours and 
dreams during sleep, know that they are closely 
connected. The character is the same sleeping or 
waking. It is not surprising that, if a man has al- 
lowed his thoughts during the day to rest upon 
libidinous subjects, he finds his mind at night full 
of lascivious dreams—the one is a consequence of 
the other, and the nocturnal pollution is a natural 
consequence, particularly when diurnal indulgence 
has produced an irritability of the generative or- 
gans, <A will which in our waking hours we have 
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not exercised in repressing sexual desires, will not, 
when we fall asleep, preserve us from carrying the 
sleeping echo of our waking thoughts further than 
we dared to do in the daytime. An Italian gentle 
man, of high station and character, was troubled 
with frequent emissions, which totally unnerved 
him. He determined, resolutely, that the first time 
any libidinous idea presented itself to his imagina- 
tion he would awake; and, to insure his doing so, 
dwelt in his thoughts on his resolution for a long 
time before going to sleep. The remedy, applied by 
a vigorous will, had the most happy results. The 
iJea, the remembrance of its being a danger, and 
the determination to awake, was never dissociated 
even in sleep, and he awoke in time; and this reiter- 
ated precaution, repeated during some evenings, 
absolutely cured the complaint. 

The patient should never eat a late meal or drink 
much liquid at night. His bowels should be freed 
every night just before going to bed; when this 
cannot be done naturally, the bowels should be 
moved by the injection of tepid water. The bladder 
should be evacuated once or twice during the night. 
The mind should be kept employed during the day, 
and free from any reading or conversation that 
would have a tendency to excite amatory feelings. 
Daily physical exercise should never be neglected. 
Sleeping on the back should be avoided. Early to 
bed should be the rule, and to rise immediately 
on waking should never be omitted. To prevent 
lying on the back during sleep, tying a towel round 
the waist, so as to bring a hard knot opposite the 
spine, will be serviceable, and of itself will often 
prevent emissions. The close observance of these 
rules will enable a man who is troubled with 
nocturnal seminal pollution to cure himself, and 
regain his perfect manhood. 
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Spermatorrhoea. When involuntary seminal 
emissions—especially if connected with self-abuse 
or sexual excesses—have continued for some time, 
there is produced in the individual a state of ener- 
vation characterized as spermatorrhea. 

The fact of the matter is that there are few terms 
more abused and distorted in their significance 
than “spermatorrhea.” True spermatorrhea is a 
rare affection. It falls to the lot even of the 
specialist to see but very few cases. It hardly needs 
mention at all, or if at all, only to warn those who 
have ordinary seminal emissions to beware of 
“quacks,” who try to scare them sick with pamph- 
lets on “Manhood Restored,” ete. 

EK. L. Keyes in his book “Genito-Urinary Dis- 
eases,” says, “Spermatorrhea is an escape of 
seminal fluid containing spermatoza, without ejacu- 
lation and without orgasm—usually at stool, with 
the urine, or, to a slight extent at all times. 
During prolonged erection under intense sexual 
excitement, a very small amount of true seminal 
fluid is apt to escape into the prostatic sinus, and 
to be passed at the next urination. This may 
happen to anyone occasionally, and does not 
amount to disease. 

“Spermatorrhea sometimes follows excessive 
masturbation ; occasionally it appears as a sequence 
of acute general prostration—as after typhoid 
fever; it may come on in connection with imper- 
fect digestion and general nervous distress from 
over-work or other cause or follow chronic disease 
of the inflammatory type, of the flow of the prostatic 
sinus and seminal vesicles. 

“In a great number of individuals, both young 
and adult, an enervated state of the body exists, 
which the profession, as well as patients, charac- 
terize by this somewhat vague term of spermator- 
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rhea, which is as peculiar and as certainly to be 
distinguished by its own symptoms as fever, or any 
other general disease. Of course, many a man has 
believed himself laboring under the complaint 
when he was not. This is the case with various 
other diseases. There is, however, as regards this 
particular ailment, an additional reason for the ex- 
istence of much hypochondriacal fancy about it. 
From the painful stigma which its existence casts 
on the past life of the patient, and the secrecy he 
would naturally desire, as well as from the some- 
what doubtful nature of the symptoms to an ex- 
perienced eye, this disease has been and is used by 
unprincipled practitioners as a means of imposi- 
tion to a very great extent. Every disease or fan- 
cied ailment which their unfortunate victim can be 
persuaded into believing spermatorrhea, is called 
spermatorrhea forthwith; and, in the agony and 
terror of humiliation, the wretched and often inno- 
cent patient becomes a fit subject for the wickedest 
cruelty, and, I need hardly add, the most extrava- 
gant extortion.” 

In the treatment of spermatorrhea, much dis- 
crimination is required in applying rules adapted 
to the circumstances of each individual case. The 
directions given for the cure of nocturnal seminal 
emissions are applicable here. In addition the 
morning towel or sponge-bath on rising, followed 
by friction, at noon, between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, a sitz-bath of from ten to twenty minutes, 
in cool or cold water, should be taken daily. It 
should be followed by friction and a sun and air- 
bath. When there is a tendency to coldness of feet 
or great heat of head, the hot foot-bath, followed 
by dipping the feet for a moment into cold water, 
should be employed daily at bed-time, The direc- 
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tions mentioned in connection with ivoluntary 
seminal emissions, and the above simple baths, will, 
unless the disease has made very great progress, 
effect a rapid and permanent cure. 

Miscellaneous disorders affecting erection, emis- 
sion and the semen. There are morbid states, af- 
fecting the perfect fulfillment of reproductive re- 
quirements, that occasionally happen and give rise 
to much trouble. I will briefly enumerate some of 
them. 

Slow erection is more frequently a peculiarity 
arising from temperament than a disorder. Men 
of a lymphatic temperament experience this symp- 
tom, just as a person possessing a highly nervous 
organization experiences the reverse. Stimulants 
of any nature, intended to hasten the act, will do 
great harm, and should never be employed. When 
it arises from temperament, no interference is re- 
quired. Non-erection, when not caused by self- 
abuse or spermatorrheea, may be the result of in- 
tense mental application; and, when so caused, 
simply refraining from brain-work will remedy the 
trouble. Imperfect erection is understood when 
erection may occur, but not to its proper extent; 
or, when it does take place, it lasts so short a time 
that intromission of the male organ is impossible. 
Premature excitement and perversion of energy is 
one cause, while a previous habit of masturbation 
is very often the underlying cause. A careful treat- 
ment of the cause will easily cure the disorder. 
Irregular erections occur when, through violence or 
some other cause, inflammation of the spongy por- 
tion of the urethra takes place, followed by a de- 
posit of plastic lymph, preventing the natural dis- 
tension of the part, and so causing a curved ap- 
pearance of the organ on erection, producing great 
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pain while it lasts. This disorder but rarely hap- 
pens. Priapism or permanent erection—erection, 
instead of being absent or imperfect, may be only 
too perfect and too persistent, remaining erect 
either permanently or during long periods. This 
disorder is caused by some peculiar condition of 
the spinal cord and brain. It may also be caused 
by uncleanliness of the parts; sitz-baths will al- 
most always effect a cure. The parts underneath 
and around the prepuce should always be kept 
clean. In a man whose desire it is to lead a conti- 
nent life, the daily morning and evening washing 
of this part should never be neglected. Saturiasis. 
—Erection, again, may be not only morbidly fre- 
quent and persistent, but connected with maniacal 
sensuality that is one of the most awful visitations 
to which humanity can be subject. Continual erec- 
tions, immoderate desire for connection, and erotic 
delirium, have been given as the definition of satyri- 
asis. The probable explanation of such aberration 
is, that the brain or medulla oblongata has received 
some injury from excessive indulgence that seems 
irreparable. A low animal organization, with a 
strong hereditary disposition to lust, has been over- 
taxed by the enormous license the victim has per- 
mitted himself, or some undetected lesion has 
taken place, which puts the man at once beyond his 
own control, almost out of the category of rational 
or moral agents, and leaves him in a condition in 
which there seems, indeed, little hope of any resto- 
ration. 

Premature ejaculation is one of the most com- 
mon sexual complaints met with. “Patients com- 
plain that semen is emitted so readily that if they 
even converse with women, or if they ride on horse- 
back, it will come away; that the friction of the 
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trowsers will often be sufficient to produce emis- 
sion, and that ejaculation is attended with scarcely 
any spasm. In other instances ,erection is hardly 
complete before emission follows, and then, as the 
erection immediately ceases, the intended inter- 
course fails.” The causes for this disorder, pri- 
marily, are that the parts are weakened by self- 
abuse or sexual excess—while nervousness, want, 
of will,-power, or natural impetuosity may be the 
immediate cause, uncleanliness of the glands, and 
the accumulation of smegma under the prepuce are 
also prolific causes. The remedy is to restore and 
strengthen the parts by the means already given, 
and the living of a continent life. 

Non-emission.—A man may be able to have con- 
nection, with perfect erection, but having no emis- 
sion following, and no feeling of pleasurable sensa- 
tion. 

Among the causes of this, the most frequent, 
perhaps, is stricture, often of old standing. In such 
a case the mechanical obstruction prevents the 
passage of the semen, and it is only when erection 
has passed away that the fluid oozes out. Mucus 
from the bladder, the lithates, the phosphates may 
be found in the urine, produced by a variety of 
causes which this is not the place to inquire into, 
and which only a medical man can diagnose. True 
semen is very rarely found deposited in the urine. 
Non-emission may also be caused by a want of 
consentaneous action between emission and erec- 
tion, or by complete obstruction of the vasa defer- 
entia. This disorder, as a rule, requires surgical 
treatment. 

“Sex Necessity.”—The tradition of “sex neces- 
sity” is a particularly dangerous lie as it is 
founded on the false assumption that cohabitation 
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is essential to health. That it is a malignant lie, 
one that nature bitterly opposes, is proved by the 
fact that nature punishes those who believe it with 
dire disease. It is this popular lie that seems to ex- 
tend a sort of apologetic social pardon to a young 
man who grievously sells his physical birthright 
for a mess of venereal pottage; it is this lie that 
keeps alive the “wild-oats” delusion with its wreck- 
age of human hope and happiness; it is this lie 
that defends utter wickedness. 

Continence is not only perfectly compatible 
with health, but before marriage it is necessary to 
health. Yet “quacks” and ignorant persons often 
tell young men that they will lose their manhood 
unless they use their sex organs. This is not true. 
Manhood is not lost by non-use of the sex organs. 
Real manhood is usually lost through venereal dis- 
ease or long abuse of the sex organs. 

The sexual capacity has been likened to the 
tears. The eye is always ready to shed tears cope- 
ously; because the tear duct does not continually 
shed copious tears is no indication that the duct 
has been injured. The sex glands, like the eye 
glands, remain active if not used at all. If there 
is such a thing as sex necessity in the same mean- 
ing that it is necessary to eat, sleep and drink, the 
men who have been held in prison for extended 
periods constitute a paradox, since many men 
come from prison, after long terms, greatly bene- 
fited in health. They have been compelled to live 
regularly, they have not been able to gratify “sex 
necessity,” and are stronger and better men physi- 
cally than they were before. 

Young men should understand from a biological 
standpoint that from the ages of 12 to 21 the body 
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of a boy is being made over into that of a man. 
Nature has no large amount of vital energy that 
may be wasted safely in excesses of any kind dur- 
ing the adolescent period, for all the forces of the 
body are needed for rebuilding. Sexual excesses 
during that period are certain to be punished with 
a dwarfing or stunting effect on the mental and 
physical developement. Self-control is the thing. 

Remember the words of “Old Adam” in “As You 
Like It,” as he talks to young Orlando, who is in 
trouble. Thus saith old Adam as he offers to Or- 
lando his savings for old age, signifying he was 
ready to go back to work: 


“Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter 
Frosty but kindly.” 


The “sex necessity” lie is without justification 
in the physical or psychic nature of man. It 
should be slain without compunction. 

“Double Standard of morality.”—The false doc- 
trine of the double standard of morality simply 
means that the young man has the right to de- 
bauch himself sexually, but that the young woman 
may not do so. This lie has one benevolent feature 
in that it confines the mass of distinctly venereal 
punishment and pain to male members of the race, 
but just the same it is a disgraceful lie and should 
be ruthlessly destroyed. Nature plainly points out 
to a young man that he must exercise self-restraint 
and thus assist her in bringing the race to the 
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point of evolution where reason shall be persist- 
ently triumphant over instinct or desire. 

Dr. E. L. Keyes, a well known authority on sex 
diseases, in discussing the double standard of mor- 
ality says: “This spirit of recognizing a certain 
sexual right on the part of the male, therefore 
exists and is accepted or tolerated by the com- 
munity as a rule—not by the church, not by the 
law, not theoretically by the community—but 
practically it is a fact that it is tolerated. How, 
then, is this sentiment, this tradiion, his unwrit- 
ten law, to be overcome? Only by educating the 
young man, teaching him to develop his character, 
teaching him that his sexual yearnings are to be 
restrained like his propensity to over-eat, to over- 
drink, to over-exercise; teaching him that because 
he wants a thing it is not, on that account, neces- 
sarily good for him that he should have it, but of- 
ten harmful; by assuring him that not only will 
he not profit or retain sexual power by indulging 
in illicit intercourse but that he is more likely by 
excess and irregularity to impair it.” 

The double standard of morality lie is the lie 
that protects the libertine and gives him social 
standing, while it outlaws his sister, the prostitute. 
It is the lie that gives the dissipated man-about- 
town the right to enter a home of respectability and 
marry a pure woman. It is this lie which prevents 
the wife, often, from finding out until too late that 
she has been married to a walking pest, a being 
who properly should be in a sanatarium or hospi- 
tal, or in isolation upon some desert island where 
he could not injure the innocent or assist in social 
disintegration. A venereally diseased man makes 
a mighty poor husband and parent, whether he be 
a foreign duke or American millionaire. There is 
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nothing quite so fine as good red blood free from 
disease. It maintains the home and sustains the 
State. 


CONTROL AND COSERVATION OF MANHOOD 


Masturbation. — Over exercise or excitement of 
the sex organs may exhaust them and weaken a 
man. If a boy or man stimulates hig own sex or- 
gans it is called “self-abuse”’ or “masturbation.” 
A great many young men—and a much smaller 
number of young women—have at some time been 
victims of this habit. While its practice is weak- 
ening and morally debasing, and while the boy who 
wisely refrains from the habit makes the better 
balanced man in maturity, yet exact knowledge as- 
serts that masturbation is rarely the specific cause 
of insanity. The popular impression that mastur- 
bation is frequently the cause of mental overthrow, 
is based on the observation that many insane or de- 
linqguent persons practice the habit. Those who 
make a scientific study of the insane have learned 
that perhaps the larger percentage of demented 
persons owe this condition to delinquency at birth. 
They are the offspring of underfed, over-worked or 
aleoholized and possibly ‘venerealized parents. 
Lacking in physical and mental stamina at birth, 
the delinquent has not sufficient moral strength to 
resist the temptation of self-abuse, which may 
hasten but is not the primary cause of insanity. 
The habit, however, is so weakening both to the 
body and to the will-power that many a boy and 
man has worried himself sick over it. It is a bad 
habit, showing lack of self-control, and it must be 
stopped. If it is stopped immediately, once and 
for always, nature soon comes to the rescue and 
aids a boy in recovering his self-respect and vigor 
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of mind and body. Most boys who masturbate quit 
the habit before any permanent harm results. 
Going to a prostitute instead does not break the 
habit. But thousands of young men, standing at 
the cross-roads between masturbation and prosti- 
tutional exposure, have accepted the latter as the 
only course open to them to escape the exaggerated 
evils of self-abuse. If any boy or man is tempted 
to abuse uimself, or has acquired the habit, he can 
cure himself by athletics and by the exercise of his 
own will and moral courage. 

Circumcision.—Circumcision has been recom- 
mended as a preventive of self-abuse among boys. 
The removal of the foreskin not only keeps the part 
clean and cool, but it relieves annoying irritation. 
Circumcision also has been found efficacious in re- 
ducing the frequency of emissions. This meritori- 
ous Sanitary rite which has stood the test for more 
than 5,000 years, is practiced today by 15 million 
Jews, 300 million Mohammedans, by countless 
black men in Africa, and by thousands of Chris- 
tians, in all parts of the world. The Jewish race, 
which adopted the custom from an older nation, is 
remarkably free from syphilis, and many eminent 
physicians are strong advocates of circumcision as 
a practical prophylactic measure against the rav- 
ages of this disease. But it is not a real preventive 
of either syphilis or gonorrhea. Circumcision is 
usually performed at an early age, but it may be 
done easily at any time. 

Control of the sex impulse.—That the sex im- 
pulse is difficult to control all will admit. But it is 
not “uncontrollable,” as some claim. The sensa- 
tions of hunger and sex desire are almost identical, 
and just as a man can and often does control his 
hunger appetite, so he can control his sex appetite. 
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It is largely a matter of mind training or disci- 
pline, and it can be learned by education. 

Thinking about or looking at things which 
excite the sex desire makes it difficult to 
contro] the sex impulse, just as looking at food 
makes the mouth water, or thinking of a sorrow 
may bring tears to the eyes. Liquor especially 
makes it easy to lose control of the thoughts and 
hard to resist temptation. The strongest indict- 
ment against alcohol is that it excites the passions 
at the same time that it diminishes the will-power. 

“While it is not always possible to prevent sex 
thoughts coming into the mind, it is possible, by 
using the will-power, to direct the mind away from 
these harmful influences and center it on whole- 
some subjects, A man can learn the art of direct- 
ing the thoughts away from suggestive subjects 
quickly to athletics, to college work, or to some 
“hobby” or other. A man who is always “thinking 
below the belt” can not be 100 per cent efficient. 
The mind should not be made a cess-pool, but a 
reservoir which is not to be contaminated. 

“The sex instinct may be either a destroying 
scourge or a great blessing. If abused, inefficiency 
and suffering may result. If it be understood and 
controlled, it is a source of strength and of richer 
and fuller life. 

“The nature of the sex instinct may be under- 
stood by comparing it with other forces of nature. 
Fire, for example, is a great blessing. It may be 
made to perform gigantic tasks; it gives heat in 
the home and power to machinery. When con- 
trolled, fire is a valuable aid to man, but when it 
gets beyond control it may cause ruin and destruc- 
tion. Thus the sex instinct must be controlled to 
be useful. 

“All that is best in the world has grown chiefly 
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out of the sex impulse. Hunger and sex are the 
two great driving forces in life. The hunger mo- 
tives have given rise to our spiritual and social 
aspects of life—aspects which find their highest 
satisfaction in the happiness and service of others. 
Human affection, which is the finest, and often the 
most powerful motive in life, is the highest product 
of sex in the world. That is why defiling of the af- 


fections so completely destroys character and man- ~ 


hood. With sex destroyed or debauched we should 
lose nearly all that is beautiful in art, poetry, 
music and literature—for courtship, marriage, 
fatherhood, motherhood, birth, true family life, 
all our most generous impulses and desires are due 
to sex.” 

In entering into manhood young men will need 
the full power of the will to keep their sex im- 
pulse from leading them into practices that weaken 
and destroy themselves and others. Innocence is 
not expected of any man. “Innocence among young 
men,” says Dr. Charles Eliot, “is not essential. 
What they should strive for, which is vitally neces- 
sary to preserve the race, is virtue.” Young men 
will be most helped in this pursuit by cultivating 
healthy sex interests and turning their powers of 
mind and body into athletics, work, study, art, 
music—or any constructive activity. A man thor- 
oughly absorbed in such activities, for the benefit 
either of himself or others, has not time to think of 
vice. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH GIRLS AND WOMEN 
One of the most important things for boys and 
young men to cultivate is a proper attitude toward 
girls and women. 
“Think of all girls as the future mothers of the 
race, and understand that one of their most im- 
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portant functions in life is to become the mothers 
of healthy children who will make good citizens. 
A nation as well as a man may well be judged by 
its attitude toward women. 


“The man who is fair will treat every girl as he 
expects others to treat his own sister. There is no 
finer thing than the friendship of a true girl and a 
true man. 


“The man who seeks “booze” and loose women 
is taking a big chance. Far from being strong, he 
is weak. The man who does so, needlessly exposes 
to danger the body and mind which he owes to his 
country’s service. He is disloyal to his home. He 
is untrue to himself. 


“Tn an accident at sea, when everyone is anxious 
to reach the life-boats, the rule for all men is 
“women and children first.” If aman rushes ahead 
of them, he is looked upon as a coward. It is even 
more important for men to protect girls and women 
from other dangers, especially from those dangers 
which threaten to ruin their lives. We fought to 
preserve our homes from autocracy and rapine. 
Let us see to it that they are protected also from 
the internal enemies of disease and disgrace. If we 
are ready to die to protect our homes, we should 
surely live in such a way as to safeguard them. 


“Every man who has any principle believes in 
fair play. He despises cheating. If you are for 
the “square deal,” you will adopt for your own life, 
the same standard you expect of the woman you 
are to marry some day. 

“The chain of human beings reaches into the in- 
finite future. But one false step may infect your 
own social stock and blight the lives of generations 
to come; or even cut you off entirely from your 
share of posterity. If a man keeps his body in 
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good condition and lives a clean life his descend- 
ants will thank him for a vigorous and untainted 
heritage. The spark of life is to be accepted as a 
sacred trust to be transmitted undimmed to future 
generations.” (“Keeping Fit” pamphlet.) 


SEX TRUTHS 


Here are some sex truths and beliefs to confirm 
what has been said: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


10. 


11. 


Man cannot play “sneak” with “nature.” 
The man who “keeps it up” will get hurt. 
“Whose sister? Whose blind child? Whose 
diseased wife’? 

“Clean out the sewers of humanity and the 
flowers will bloom above.” 

“Hygiene can do more for the suppression 
of crime than any law.” 

“Dirt must be swept out of the human soul 
as it is out of the house if one would be 
healthy.” 

“The man who pulis down another man’s 
daughter may expect to have his own daugh- 
ter pulled down. This is the law.” 
“Syphilis and gonorrhea are traps for the 
ignorant and foolish. Nature has no mercy 
on ignorance and folly.” 

“There are 50,000 or more blind children in 
the United States. It is asserted that gon- 
orrhea is responsible for 12,000 of them.” 
“Don’t be too quick to blame your wife for 
sterility, if you have been infected with 
gonorrhea. Try the physician’s microscope 
as to your own condition.” 

In the houses of prostitution many of the 
inmates are infected with both syphilis and 
gonorrhea. It is often a case of both your 
money and your life.” . 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


iW @ 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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“Women and children are the innocent and 
helpless victims of the venereal diseases. 
There can be no higher honor to a man than 
to protect them.” 

“Pollute not thy lips with dirty stories! The 
dirty story-teller should be suppressed. Let 
him tell the story to his own son and daugh- 
ter.’ 

“A young man may be sterile and not im- 
potent. There is an important truth con- 
cealed in this statement. Look up the 
meaning of the two words and talk to your 
physician.” 

“Woman is the moral thermometer of 
humanity. She rises with the moral stand- 
ard of the male and falls as his standard 
falls. Wherever prostitution is ripe, the 
moral tone of men is low.” 

“Dont use a common towel, if you can avoid 
it. Be specially careful of coming in con- 
tact with eyes and mouth. Use every pre- 
caution in public toilets, protecting exposed 
parts by use of clean paper.” 

“Stop the indiscriminate kissing habit. 
There are thousands of syphilitic mouths.” 
“Every young man should make a confidant 
of some reputable physician. Your troubles 
are nothing to what the average physician 
has met with. Have no false modesty about 
it. Be brave and _ sensible. Conceal 
nothing.” 

“The finest compliment that any young man 
can pay to his bride-to-be is to place in the 
hand of her father or best friend a certificate 
of “freedom from communicable disease,” 
given by a reputable physician. It shows 
that the young man is ‘on the square’.” 
“There is no more reason why the average 
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22, 


23. 


24. 
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healthy young woman should be hauled off 
to a hospital a few weeks after marriage 
than there is a necessity of a dispensary for 
cats. Man’s ignorance and wickedness are 
largely the cause.” 

“Clean up inside and outside” is the new 
manhood slogan. One can’t be clean and 
touch the prostitute, street or brothel. They 
are living incubators of poisonous germ 
life. The day will come when a young man 
with syphilis or gonorrhea will be ordered 
out of a business office or a well-ordered 
home as a walking pest, in danger himself 
and a danger to others.” 

“Life isa game. To assure success, no point 
in the game can be overlooked. Health is 
the first point in the game. The young man 
whose vitality is drained for a number of 
years by a gonorrheal gleet ‘cashes in’ early, 
for a drained vitality is worthless in a fight- 
ing man.” 

“So-called health certificates in a house of 
prostitution are a delusion and a snare. No 
prostitute can long escape infection. A mi- 
croscopic examination might fail to reveal 
the germ, but it may be there just the same. 
Antiseptics cannot reach it. The gonococcus 
burrows deeply, but is thrown out in sexual 
excitement. In prostitutes it is usually 
there to inflict damage.” 

“Who would hunt lions and be a boy at 
fifty, like Roosevelt? Who would die past 
the age of ninety a marvel of physical per- 
fection, like Leo XIII? Who would live a 
brave and blameless gentleman always like 
Robert E. Lee? It isn’t on the map of venery 
to produce such men—the whole category 
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of sexual indulgence never produced a 
a Roosevelt, a Leo or a Lee. Does it pay to 
stay away from the prostitute and her foul 
diseases? Why ask such a question?” 

25. “One night’s dissipation may cost you and 
others many years of misery and distress. 
One hour with Venus may cause you to 
spend three years with Mercury.” 

26. “He goeth after her straightway as an ox 
goeth to the slaughter or as a fool to the 
correction of the stocks.” Read that won- 
derful Chapter VII of Proverbs; and also 
Kipling’s ‘Vampire’.” 

27. “Before you sow your ‘wild oats,’ learn the 
truth about the crop they may produce.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THH PROPHYLAXIS OR CONTROL OF THE VBENEREAL 
DISEASES 


ALTHOUGH the causes and conditions under 
which the venereal diseases are propagated are 
known, the problem of their prevention or control 
is one that still continues to embarrass the social 
economist and to baffle and perplex the sanitarian. 
The misery and ill-health they produce are incal- 
culable, and the pity of it is that the burden is not 
alone borne by the guilty, but innocent women and 
children often share the penalties. 

The venereal diseases are now treated more thor- 
oughly than formerly, but they are so common and 
often so unheeded, that attempts to ‘check their 
ravages’ have thus far been futile. We have two im- 
portant duties: the incessant preaching of conti- 
nence to young men, especially of the disastrous 
consequences of infection, and the scrupulous care 
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in every case not only that the disease may not be 
a source of infection to others, but that the patient 
may be saved from the serious late manifestations. 

It should also be urged, in the interest of the 
public welfare that venereal diseases, like other 
communicable infections, shall be subject to strict 
supervision by the State. (This has now been done 
in New York and many other States, but not yet in 
all of the States.) The opposition shown at times 
to measures tending to the restriction of these dis- 
eases is most natural; on the one hand from 
women, who feel that it is an aggravation of a 
shocking wrong and injustice to their sex, and on 
the other hand from those who are sensible of 
moral guilt in a legal recognition of the evil. But 
this, along with a campaign of education, particu- 
larly the latter, is the only practical solution of 
this delicate and difficult problem. (Osler.) 

But before going into the subject of venereal 
disease control, let us here again impress upon 
your minds the pitiable consequences which may 
follow the transmission of the disease to the off- 
spring by their venereally-infected parents. Of all 
the tragic effects of veneral disease, there is no 
more pathetic picture than the innocent and help- 
less victim born dead or maimed at birth as the re- 
sult of syphilis or gonorrhea, 


CONGENITAL OR HEREDITARY SYPHILIS 


Syphilis and the consequences of syphilis are 
transmitted from a parent to offspring. Strictly 
speaking, in accordance with the present-day con- 
ception of heredity, it is not proper to regard 
syphilis as a true instance of heredity; but what- 
ever the definition of words may be, the facts are 
plain. While syphilis itself may not be a true ex- 
ample of hereditary transmission, the results of 
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syphilis may descend as hereditary defects through 
many generations. 

Congenital syphilis shows itself in many 
and curious ways. Children born of parents suffer- 
ing from syphilis in the first or second stage may 
be infected with the disease. The infection may be 
derived from the father alone, the mother being 
healthy; or from the mother alone, the father be- 
ing healthy; or from both father and mother. Or 
the mother may acquire syphilis after conception 
and convey it to the unborn child. A curious law, 
to which there seems to be no exception, is that, if 
a child inherits syphilis from the father, the 
mother being originally healthy, the infant may 
infect a wet-nurse, but not its own mother, who in 
some way is protected by nature against infection, 
although she may have shown no evidence of pre- 
vious disease. As a rule, the effect of syphilis in 
the parents is to cut pregnancy short, with result- 
ing miscarriages, premature or still birth, but chil- 
dren may be born alive, presenting symptoms of 
any stage of the disease. In many cases the child 
is at birth apparently healthy, fat and plump, but 
in a few weeks develops a characteristic catarrh, 
commonly called “the snuffles,” shows a rash, with 
sores or ulcerations about the lips, genitals, and 
anus, and gradually wastes away until the face ac- 
quires a typical withered, shrunken and aged ap 
pearance. Most of these children die in infancy. 

The effects of inherited syphilis may also mani- 
fest themselves later in life, even at adult age. 
Among the typical effects are those produced on 
the teeth, which are of a bad color, soft and irregu- 
lar in shape—saw or peg shaped—so-called “Hut- 
chinson’s teeth.” The bones are often affected, re- 
sulting in destruction of bone, with deformity and 
crippling. The growth may be stunted; the fore- 
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head prominent or bulging; the nose flat or with 
sunken bridge—so-called ‘“saddle-nose,” due to de- 
struction of the delicate nasal bones. The hair may 
be dry and thin, and the finger nails brittle and 
splitting. The eye and the ear may be affected, 
leading to blindness and deafness, which effects 
may not appear until adult age. The brain and 
central nervous system in a certain percentage of 
cases, may become diseased, leading to mental de- 
ficiency, idiocy, imbecility, ete. The earlier the 
disease shows in the child, the more fatal are its 
effects. Late or tardy hereditary syphilis is rarely 
dangerous to life. 

The occurence of syphilis in the infant may be 
often prevented by putting the mother on proper 
treatment as soon as her pregnancy is ascertained. 
This is necessary to avert miscarriage; and it may 
also prevent syphilis in the child itself. 


OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


Ophthalmia neonatorum, or inflammation of the 
eyelids of the new-born, includes all the inflamma- 
tory conditions of the lids that occur shortly after 
birth or before the end of the first month. Gonor- 
rhea is usually the cause of this affection occuring 
in a baby only a few days old. The “gonococcus” 
has been demonstrated in 65 per cent. of cases. The 
infection occurs during the passage of the child 
through the genital tract of the mother usually 
just before delivery. It is caused by the entrance 
of the vaginal secretion containing the germs of- 
gonorrhea into the eyelids. It may also be caused 
after delivery by infected hands, towels, sponges, 
or other objects. The inflammation may extend to 
the deeper structures of the eye, producing com- 
plete loss of vision in a few hours. 

It is estimated that this disease ig the cause of 
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over 20 per cent of blindness in new-born babies, 
and at least 10 per cent of all blindness. The total 
annual loss from gonorrheal ophthalmia in the 
United States is said to amount to seven million 
dollars; and that more than one million dollars 
have been spent in partially curing its victims. A 
blind child costs the State $4,500 in excess of the 
regular cost of education. 

Credé, in 1881, introduced an efficient method 
of preventing ophthalmia neonatorum. It consists 
simply in placing one or two drops of 1 per cent so- 
lution of silver nitrate (or other silver solution) 
in each of the eye lids as soon as possible after the 
birth of the child’s head, and subsequent bathing 
with mild antiseptics (as described in a previous 
chapter). This should be done as a matter of rou- 
tine in both hospital and private practice. Regu- 
lation 10, of the N. Y. State Sanitary Code, Feb. 
7, 1922, makes the Credé method for the prevention 
of ophthalmia neonatorum obligatory. 

Laws for the prevention of blindness of new- 
born infants are making progress slowly; but this 
disease is an instance in which “the protection of 
the citizen from the assaults of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence or neglect, when they threaten his well-being 
and even his economical efficiency, is a duty which 
the State cannot evade and which he has a right 
to exact.” 

But Credé’s method does not strike at the root 
of the evil of gonorrheal ophthalmia, nor is timely 
treatment of the mother the best way to prevent 
congenital syphilis; though they both serve a very 
important and valuable purpose. The better way, 
of course, would be to eradicate gonorrhea and 
syphilis altogether. In these, as in aj] other pre 
ventable infections, our main bulwark of preven 
tion or control is education. 
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PUBLIC HYGIENE 

The venereal diseases being highly infectious 
and communicable, it stands to reason that similar 
measures of public hygiene must be adopted for 
their control as are employed for the control of’ 
other communicable diseases. 

1. Isolation and Treatment of Active Cases. The © 
patient suffering from syphilis or gonorrhea should 
be subjected to such a degree of isolation as may 
be necessary for the individual case. The intelli- 
gent person may need nothing more than instruc- 
tion in the proper method of disinfection of the 
infectious discharges, and in the precautions 
which must be taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease. On the other hand, the less intelligent 
patient may require strict isolation until the in- 
fective stage of the disease is past. 

Early and skillful treatment is essential] in con- 
trolling the spread of venereal diseases; every case 
of syphilis or gonorrhea promptly and properly 
treated means not only one more case under super- 
vision, but one less source of infection. 

To secure this result requires the suppression of 
two great evils: the patent medicine and the ven- 
ereal “quack.” Since both of these owe their exist- 
ence solely to advertising, they should be abolished 
by appropriate legislation, forbidding their publi- 
cation. This would tend to discourage self-treat- 
ment and drug-store treatment, which are ineffec- 
tive and help to keep alive sources of infection. 
The laws regarding the dispensing of drugs with- 
out a prescription should be strictly enforced, in 
which physicians and druggists can greatly assist. 

To be successful, facilities for skillful treatment 
of the venereal diseases must be provided. The 
burden of this, of course, is placed entirely upon 
the medical profession, each individual member of 
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which must either so perfect himself in the mod- 
ern methods of diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
eases that he is able to give his patient the skill- 
ful service required, or he must be willing to refer 
the patient to some other physician who is com- 
petent to render such service. 


Since the prevalence of the venereal diseases is 
just as great among the poor as among the well-to- 
do, if not more so, provision should be made for 
treatment without expense of those who have not 
the means of paying. 

As the result of Federal activity, clinics and dis- 
pensaries have been established in many States 
and municipalities, and their value is becoming 
more and more apparent each month. The Govern- 
ment appropriation has now come to an end, or 
very nearly so, and no further large appropriation 
has been made by Congress; but these clinics 
should be supported; they are the most profitable 
business asset that any State or community can 
have. 

II. Lsolation and Control of Causes of Infection. 
—tThe second step necessary to contro] the spread 
of venereal diseases consists in measures for the 
control of chronic carriers of the disease. The ac- 
tive case must remain under treatment until cured, 
and not dismissed as well, as long as there is any 
evidence of danger of infecting others; the cessa- 
tion of symptoms alone is no evidence of cure. The 
only proof of cure are the laboratory tests, and 
even here negative results cannot be depended 
upon. Many States have a provision in their laws 
which requires an individual who is being treated 
for a venereal disease to report at regular inter- 
vals to his physician. If such conduct on the part 
of the patient is not adhered to, the physician is 
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then empowered to report his name to the health 
authorities who take action in the case. 

In order to obtain knowledge of the whereabouts 
of carriers of venereal disease, some form of report- 
ing cases is necessary. The most important item of 
such a report is a statement as to the source of in- 
fection. The system commonly used is known as the 
Australian system, whereby a patient is reported 
by a serial number, the name to be divulged only 
if the patient refuses to conform to the regulations 
of the health authorities. Upon receipt of this re-. 
port the health officer is expected to communicate 
with the person named as the source of infection, 
with the object of confifirming or disproving the 
statement and of treating the individual if found 
to be infected. Procedures of this kind have been 
tried and proved successful. 

The health authorities should have the right to 
examine persons whom they may have reasonable 
grounds to suspect of being infected with venereal 
disease. It needs no expert to prove that the pros- 
titute would always be a member of this group. 
Such a person should be examined and if found in- 
fected should be treated until cured. In the mean- 
time the prostitute should be strictly isolated, for 
as a general rule the prostitute depends entirely 
upon the proceeds of her trade, and is incapable of 
self-support by other means. This, too, humanity 
demands for the care of the fallen sick woman. 

Certain occupations, such as barbers, manicur- 
ists, masseurs, food handlers, etc., should be for- 
bidden to persons suffering with syphilis; and no 
case of gonorrhea should be allowed to engage in 
any occupation in which he or she may be brought 
into contact with children. 

Ill. Control of environmental factors. The 
third important factor to control the spread of the 
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venereal diseases is the suppression of those influ- 
ences which aid in the dissemination of these dis- 
eases. This is the social aspect of the problem. It 
involves the question of better housing conditions, 
of the control of the liquor traffic, especially of the 
“back-room” variety, of the supervision of parks 
and dance-halls, and the greatest of all, the sup- 
pression of the red light district. 

It has been thought in the past by well-meaning 
persons that segregation of prostitution was the 
proper solution of a “necessary evil.” But the re- 
verse has been proved many times; particularly has 
this been shown in connection with the army dur- 
ing the late war. It has been demonstrated beyond 
question that the venereal disease rate in the Army 
is far less than in the civilian population, and 
activities directed against the segregated districts 
have lowered the prevalence of the disease in many 
cases in the surrounding community. Some hold 
that the woman in the house of prostitution takes 
better care of herself than the street-walker. This 
may be so; but if the woman is infected she will 
surely infect more men in any given time in the 
house of prostitution than will the street-walker, 
for her opportunities are from three to ten times 
as great. Furthermore, the red-light district cre- 
ates its own market; men who might otherwise re- 
frain from such association may be tempted by the 
segregated district as being easier of access; and 
it commercializes vice, which is contrary to the 
moral code. Lastly, it has been shown that the 
number of street-walkers lessens with the abolition 
of the segregated district. The registration and 
examination of prostitutes does not insure health, 
such examination being cursory at best. Infection 
may occur immediately after examination and not 
be discovered for days. In addition to giving a 
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false sense of security, it does not reach the clan- 
destine prostitute, the chief source of venereal in- 
fection. The city of Paris is said to have 70,000 
prostitutes, and only 6,000 of these are registered. 
The elimination of prostitution has been called “a 
dream of the theoretical reformer.” Nevertheless, 
as prostitution lies at the fountain head of venereal 
disease, it is our duty to take cognizance of its ex- 
istence and whenever found, to do everything in 
our power to eradicate it. 

Alcohol is inextricably interwoven with the ques- 
tion of prostitution; Venus and Bacchus have al- 
ways been bedfellows. The physiological effect of 
alcohol is to excite the organs of reproduction at 
the same time that it lowers the moral sensibilities 
and diminishes the will-power. The fact that al- 
cohol lowers the moral tone does more harm than 
all the shrunken livers, hardened arteries, with- 
ered kidneys, inflamed stomachs and other injuries 
believed to be caused by its abuse. Alcohol is not 
really a stimulant, but depresses the higher func- 
tions of the brain from the beginning. With the 
advent of “prohibition” or the control of the manu- 
facture of alcohol as a beverage, it was hoped that 
there would be a consequent reduction of venereal | 
disease; but so far it has apparently had no such 
effect. 

Experience in the Army has shown that we can 
not remove all these environmental factors, with- 
out furnishing some substitutes for them. The ac- 
tivities of the young mens’ and young womens’ 
Christian Associations, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
and various other organizations, have yielded won- 
derful results in this relation. Wholesome recrea- 
tion must be provided to take the place of harmful 
amusements. Supervised dancing must replace the 
disreputable dance-halls; club rooms must super- 
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sede the saloons} outdoor playgrounds must be 
substituted for the low dives—and these should be 
furnished at community expense—if we are to 
profit by the lessons which the war taught us. 

IV. Public Health Education —It is an accep- 
ted rule in public health that measures of control 
cannot progress far in advance of public opinion. 
The public has been kept so long in ignorance of 
the extent and danger of the venereal diseases, that 
education is necessary to gain their support and 
co-operation in the prevention of these diseases. 
Recently a campaign of education in social hy- 
giene has been inaugurated, and the public 
has been found in a receptive mood. The 
people have been approached in all possible 
ways by lectures, pamphlets, posters, circulars, let- 
ters and personal appeals. In the last analysis it 
is by means of public health education that our 
goal will be reached. Then the demand for drastic 
regulations to control the venereal diseases will 
be made by the public and those regulations will be 
enforced, which in turn will lessen the need of such 
health legislation. (Park—Public Health and 
Hygiene, } 





CHAPTER XXV. 


SuBsects ApouT WuHicuH Morr MicHr Br Sap 
WoMAN’S RIGHTS 


THE inherent and indisputable rights of women 
are and ever should be, as conceded by tradition 
and poetry: Protection, Decorum and Admiration, 
such as Love and Beauty demand for the “majesty” 
of woman— 

“Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, 0; 
Her ‘prentice han’ she treid on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, 0.” (Burns.) 
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But woman’s rights rest also on another or Sci- 
entific basis. In the process of evolution, the fe- 
male is thought to have been the original, much 
older, superior, more refined type, the male being a 
later development or offshoot from the female. 
Thus, while the female embodies in a large meas- 
ure the intuitions, the emotional characteris- 
tics, the moral instincts of the race, the male by 
reason of his more recent origin has the larger 
share of primitive impulses. His passions are 
stronger, his morals less refined, and he is often 
thoughtless, cruel, relentless and destructive in the 
pursuit of gratification. While nature has as- 
signed to the female the supreme function of the 
race, that of reproduction, yet at the same time she 
has been made physically dependent on the male 
who, released from the responsibilities of race per- 
petuation is enabled to concentrate his eneriges to 
secure the means of subsistence. Largely holding 
the right of existence in his hands, enjoying the 
coigne of vantage, the male arrogantly dominates 
the weaker but superior type and levies sexual 
tribute upon her, thus keeping her in subservience 
to him as though she had no rights of her own in 
person or property. This subserviency of the 
female to the male, which we now recognize as an 
unmitigated evil, will never be changed entirely 
until the male becomes a creature of morals and 
ealm reasoning intellect, instead of blind and un- 
reasoning impulse. 

In the meantime, onward with steady tread, 
progress, the great active principle of life, con- 
tinues to develop toward the perfection of laws 
required for the social and moral government of 
mankind; and in no way is this so palpably shown 
as in the emancipation of woman. Hitherto looked 
upon in the light of property, and as property, sub- 
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ject to the caprices of her owner-abused, mal- 
treated, victimized, used for the exercise of his un- 
controlled passion—bartered and sold—she is at 
last in a fair way of securing what she is and was 
entitled to from the beginning, equality in freedom 
of thought and action, and right in person and 
property equally with man. 

The non-progressives of society—the drags upon 
the wheels of human progress—have asserted that 
women not only do not really desire this freedom, 
but that, should they secure it entirely, it would 
in a measure unsex them, and render them unfit 
for the peculiar sphere alloted to them. No more 
absurd and false idea was ever promulgated, for in 
proportion as women desire and act out the free- 
dom that rightly belongs to the lowest as to the 
highest representatives of humanity, just in that 
proportion will they be enabled to attain perfec- 
tion and enjoy happiness, and as a consequence 
will be able to fill their sphere. And this is true 
whether she moves in the quiet walks of domestic 
life, in the busy marts of trade, or in the excite- 
ment of legislative debate; whether it be in the 
rearing of a family, in the educating of youth, or 
in the governing of the destinies of the nation. 

Women who are inert, or who oppose this move- 
ment for equal rights with men, know not what 
they do. If such women are content with their in- 
herent rights of protection, decorum and admira- 
tion—rights accorded to them willingly and un- 
grudgingly, it is true, by men—thinking that 
naught else is requisite, forget that, separately and 
individually, they will some day have to answer 
for the use or abuse of the talents placed in their 
keeping; and that only by the privilege of the full- 
est freedom, can their natures grow into perfec- 
tion, 
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If men could but realize that the keeping of 
women in subserviency prevents their own growth 
into a more perfect manhood, they would at once 
not only grant her all the freedom which she now 
possesses, but would educate her into the many and 
undoubted advantages resulting from the acquire- 
ment of freedom. 

In law, women have long enjoyed certain rights, 
privileges and immunities and have been under 
certain disabilities which are a curious interming- 
ling of these ideas of protection and subjection. 
Under the common law, marriage changed the legal 
status of a woman completely, but modern statutes 
generally have abolished most of the disabilities of 
marriage. In most of the United States, both mar- 
ried women and spinsters now enjoy practically 
equal property rights with men. This is true also 
of the right to enter into binding obligations or 
contracts. Women are liable for both their crimes 
ind defaults. They may keep and use their earn- 
ings in spite of the fact that the husband is still 
under the duty of support, and may at will cut off 
the husband’s incipient right of courtesy, although 
the wife’s dower right may not be destroyed with- 
out her consent. They have not been accorded 
everywhere the privilege of exercising the right to 
vote (suffrage), but enjoy freedom from jury duty 
and military service. They may be sued in all 
States. 

The following are the rights that women should 
strive for, obtain and exercise, if not casted pos- 
sessed : 


1. The right of suffrage. 

2. The right to own, possess and manage prop- 
erty. 

3. The right to a share in the management of 
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the government of the country—local and 
general. 

4. The right to adopt any employment in life 
for which her capabilities fit her—with equal 
pay for equal work. 

5. The right, equally with men, to all the ad- 
vantages appertaining to the various educa- 
tional institutions throughout the land. 

6. And, last but not least,—the right to her own 
person. 

The violation of this last “right” by the man and 
husband, has done more for woman’s abasement, 
degradation and misery, than has the violation of 
all the other rights enumerated. 

Let unprogressive men object and oppose; let in- 
ert women dispise and decry—the time has come, 
when, notwithstanding the servitude of the ages, 
all womankind have or will have in full measure, 
equally with mankind, the right to liberty, equal- 
ity, and the pursuit of happiness, 


WOMAN’S WORK 

An ever-recurring question to mothers is: “What 
shall we do with our daughters”?—And the al- 
most invariable answer is: “Get them married.” 
With this settled idea in view, she is sent to school, 
and when her “education” is finished—unless she 
herself insists upon being independent and goes to 
work—the daughter lives in a condition of com- 
parative idleness and dependence until the hoped 
for event of marriage arrives. 

Even allowing this to be the true mode of life to 
be adopted for girls and women—which it is cer- 
tainly not—one-quarter to one-half of these women 
cannot become wives. This large number of 
women who have no hopeful chance of getting mar- 
ried, must do either of two things: live a life of de- 
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pendence, or work; and the question presents it- 
self: “What can they do?” Formerly, unmarried 
women were restricted to service, sewing, teaching, 
or writing—occupations, that of a necessity 
are crowded, making the pay for labor done 
very small. The remedy—a simple one—is to 
throw open to her, every employment for which she 
possesses a decided talent or is capable of filling. 
Equally with boys, girls should be started in life 
with the purpose of acquiring and cultivating the 
qualities necessary to the trade or profession they 
are to adopt. A girl should be trained and educa- 
ted with this object; and on obtaining her major- 
ity, she should keep the object in view with a sin- 
gleness of aim and steadiness of purpose that will 
preclude all day-dreaming, and castle-building re- 
lating to marriage. While doing this, should the 
offer of marriage be presented, and it coincides 
with the rules suggested for making a choice, well 
and good. But should the offer not be presented, 
or if on being presented be found undesirable, still 
well and good; for a woman, young or old, having 
in her by inheritance or by acquired cultivation, 
the abilities which, when exercised, may make her 
independent, she can then enjoy the pleasures of 
life much more intensely, whether married or un- 
married, and very much more so unmarried than 
when married and not happily mated. 

There is today such a hue and cry being raised 
regarding woman’s invasion of man’s work, that it 
might be interesting to trace briefly the history of 
woman’s work in the progress of the world, to show 
the great variety and relative importance of her 
achievements from the earliest times. 

The work of primitive woman was of basic value 
for the evolution of industry and social culture. 
While primitive man was hunting and fighting, 
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primitive woman was creating and practicing the 
arts of peace. Indeed, the habit of work—of labor 
as a conscious and persistent employment of effort 
for the attainment of some end—was primarily 
woman’s contribution. Mankind had to be trained 
to labor, and woman was the original learner and 
teacher. 

When slavery arose as an economic institution, 
women were the favorite, though not the exclusive 
subjects of exploitation. If, as some believe, man- 
kind was first inured to labor by slavery, then 
primitive women chiefly benefitted, as they chiefly 
suffered from this harsh discipiline. 

Decidedly the woman was the chief provider for 
the family in its early stages. Even the food sup- 
ply contributed by woman was more important 
than man’s share. 

Woman was the chief inventor of the original 
types of useful arts. Psychologically, cunning and 
invention are identical. This faculty enables man- 
kind to master the forces of nature. In the male, 
it was drawn out by warfare and the chase, and 
fostered through his later control of the State and 
the economic system. On the other hand, the whole 
struggle for food, clothing, and shelter—for race 
preservation—at first challenged the inventive 
powers of the female. In countless ways women 
created the primitive models, designed the first 
patterns of man’s later and more specialized in- 
ventions. First of all, she developed household 
science. She searched for the edible fruits, herbs, 
roots, seeds, and nuts; brewed and concocted 
drinks; tried out processes of cooking, seasoning, 
ete. 
Many other inventions must be credited to 
primitive woman. The variety in designing, the 
technical skill, the beauty of decorating, and the 
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inventive genius revealed by the pottery, basketry, 
and textile fabrics of aboriginal tribes, such as the 
American Indians, arouse our admiration and 
render the great national museum a monument to 
woman’s early achievement. 

Most important of all, woman was par ezcel- 
lence the social creator. The mother more than 
the father was the builder of the first types of the 
family constitution. The establishment of the ear- 
liest forms of marriage usages was chiefly 
woman’s work. She was the first molder of so- 
cial customs. The widespread mother’s right, as 
prevalent among the American aborgines, placed 
woman at the point of vantage in the development 
of household and matrimonial institutions. 

The pursuit of war and the chase gave the male 
the advantage of superior bodily strength and ip 
itiative. The protector of the family became the 
founder of the State and the warrior became the 
ruler. With the decrease of warfare and the rise 
of the institution of property, men more and more 
turned their attention to the industrial arts. Men 
discovered that labor was the best means for satis- 
fying their multiplying wants, and a partial re- 
alignment of social services took place. By prefer- 
ence men appropriated the work requiring skill 
and strength, while women more and more with- 
drew from agriculture and other outdoor callings 
to devote themselves to the arts and crafts which 
centered in the immediate household life. With 
the rise of feudalism in Europe the woman of leis- 
ure, the “lady” appeared. The wife or daughter 
of the feudal chief, or the “gentleman” must ab- 
stain from gainful or menial toil. Thus war de- 
veloped the false ideal of chivalry, of helpless de- 
pendance of the female on the male. { 

Still the woman of the castle or the manor house 
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was by no means a parasite. Decidedly, under 
very unfavorable conditions, the woman of the 
feudal class, in quite as full measure as her lord, 
contributed to the culture and refinement which 
constitute a precious spiritual asset of advancing 
civilization. On the other hand, in their homes, 
the women of the masses were busy with many 
kinds of productive industry. The greater part of 
this work, by no means the least important, con- 
sisted of the unpaid domestic labor which every- 
where women continued to perform. Nor has 
woman’s work ever been exclusively confined to in- 
door activities or to the lighter kinds of toil. 

A picture of industrial life before the age of fac- 
tory production shows that nearly all kinds of 
manufacture—the iron, steel, and woodcrafts 
chiefly followed by men as well as the textile, sew- 
ing and other arts by preference belonging to 
women—were installed in the home or nearby. Not 
until the second decade of the 19th Century, was 
machine production well started in the United 
States. Besides the unpaid household arts and mis- 
cellaneous gainful activities, the textile industries 
and the clothing and sewing trades were largely, 
though not wholly, in the hands of women. In 
America, women were sometimes weavers, shoemak- 
ers, or tailors; and here and there women of no- 
table executive ability, managed farms and planta- 
tions. Among gainful occupations undertaken by 
the Colonial women—other than the usual domes- 
tic employment—were shopkeeping, the keeping of 
taverns and ordinaries, chairframe-making, the 
running of saw-mills, grist mills, distilleries, and 
even slaughter houses. Sometimes a woman kept 
a “dame school,” became a nurse or midwife, 
printed books and pamphlets, or even published a 
newspaper, These occasional occupations were of 
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minor importance compared with the many-sided 
textile industry in which the mass of women were 
employed in their homes. 

There was no cry of woman’s invasion of man’s 
work in the Colonial period. Public sentiment 
strongly favored the employment of women and 
girls in manufacturing or other productive labor. 
Idleness, especially for women, was a grievous sin 
in the eyes of the Puritan, and laws were enacted 
to provide work and to encourage thrift. 

The change from the handicraft or domestic 
stage to that of factory production is rightly called 
the “industrial revolution.” The advent of ma- 
chines for manufacturing processes, with the ap- 
plication of power, had tremendous consequences, 
economic, social and political. The solidarity of 
the industrial family group was broken up. Gain- 
ful work passed out of the home; and men, women 
and children followed it into the factory. For 
many years after the advent of the complete fac- 
tory system in the United States, a larger number 
of women than men were employed in the textile 
industries. But for the century since the estab- 
lishment of this system, both in the textile indus- 
tries as a whole and in the very important branch 
of cotton manufactures, the proportion of females 
as compared with males engaged has declined—in 
woman’s chief industry (cotton manufacture) 
women have been steadily displaced by men. Thus 
in the readjustment of work men have gained more 
than women. 

The movement for safeguarding the interest of 
wage-earning women began in the United States 
in 1847. By 1915, thirty States had regulated the 
daily or weekly hours of woman’s work, the max- 
imum being 11 hours a day and 58 hours a week, in 
some States, which was reduced in other States to 
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10 hours a day with 54 hours a week. The move- 
ment for a still shorter working day was led by 
the equal-suffrage States, this being 9 hours a day 
in some States and 8 hours in others. Several 
States, while not prohibiting, restricted the night 
work of females. 

As early as 1827 a movement was begun against 
the low wages of women. The effort to secure so- 
cial control of the standard of living took in later 
years the form of minimum wage legislation. 

The low pay of women as compared with that of 
men, is in part due to woman’s relative inefficiency. 
In general their lower wage is “not unequal pay 
for equal work, but unequal pay for different and 
probably inferior work.” The production power of 
women in industry is often inferior both in quan- 
tity and quality. Justly as well as unjustly, looked 
at simply as an economic situation, men have 
monopolized the better paid and more highly 
skilled employments. The chief causes of this rela- 
tive inefficiency, are not hard to find. In the last 
analysis not woman but society is at fault. The 
working woman is the victim of social conditions 
and customs which may be changed. If she has 
been passive and inert, lacking in class conscious- 
ness, it is because of ancient prejudices and tradi- 
tions regarding her proper place in the social 
scale. She has not enjoyed the same opportunities 
as man for industrial education. She has had small 
share in vocational training either in school or in 
apprenticeship. She has been slow to grasp the 
meaning of organization; and grudgingly, as a 
means of self-protection, have men admitted her to 
the trades-unions. For many women wage-earning 
was always looked upon as a transition stage of 
life while awaiting marriage. Girls living with 
their parents accepted low pay in store or factory 
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as a means of adding to theif luxuries; although 
this sort of parasitisism, of pin-money, was by no 
nmieans so important a factor in the low wage stand- 
ard as was once imagined. Yet, after due allow- 
ance is made for actual inefficiency, there is abund- 
ant evidence to prove that the bad, often shameful, 
conditions of woman’s work were largely due to 
merciless exploitation. The toiling woman suifered 
because she was a woman. 

In the second decade of the 20th Century, there 
were distinct signs of an era of social justice for 
women engaged in the world’s work. Old tradi- 
tions and prejudices were giving way. Marriage 
was ceasing to be a trade for a great number of 
women. Slowly better facilities for industrial 
training were provided. Departments of household 
economics were making home building a profes- 
sion. In various ways toiling mothers were being 
protected. More efficient factory inspection was 
being established. Through che requirements of 
toilet rooms, restrooms, and other facilities, de- 
cency, morality and health were being established. 
The National Consumers League was successfully 
working upon the sweatshop. Swiftly class consci- 
ousness was rising. Women were learning the 
value of organization. In the United States and in 
Great Britain they were increasing their bargain- 
ing power and bettering the condition of labor by 
entrance into the trade-unions, and through such 
organizations as the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, the National League of Women Workers, 
and the National Woman’s Labor League. More- 
over, through possession of the ballot in equal suf- 
frage lands they were winning a full share of so- 
cial control by participating in law-making. (The 
New International Encyclopedia, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1918.) 
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DIVORCE 


Divorce, in modern law, is a dissolution of mar- 
riage, by public authority, at the instance of one 
of the parties, for a cause that hag arisen since 
the establishment of the marriage relation. Di- 
vorces are sometimes granted by the legislature, 
but usually by the courts under general laws. A 
judicial declaration that two persons who have 
gone though the form of contracting a marriage 
are not husband and wife (as in the case where one 
of the. parties was already married) is not a di- 
vorce; nor is the term “divorce” properly applied 
to an annulment of marriage for a cause that anti- 
dates the marriage (e. g. impotence or fraud). - 
Again, a judicial separation which merely relieves - 
the parties of some of the duties and suspends 
some of the rights connected with the marriage re- 
lation is not a divorce, for divorce dissolves the 
marriage bond itself. 

There is no national control over divorce legis- 
lation in this country, and, as the states are left to 
make their own laws regulating the dissolution of 
marriage, the greatest diversity in their treatment 
of the subject has arisen, some of them refusing 
divorce altogether (South Carolina), or granting 
it only for a single cause (New York, etc.), and 
others going to the extreme of freedom in permit- 
ting the dissolution of the marriage bond. There 
are 48 codes and 52 causes of divorce in this 
country. 

The prevalence of divorce has increased enorm- 
ously in the last 40 or 50 years. According to the 
United States Bureau, in the 20 years 1866—1886, 
there were found to have been 328,716 divorces in 
the United States. The number of divorces in the 
period 1887-1906 was 945,625. In the West high 
divorce rates prevail, but no higher than in some 
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- of the more eastern states. The increase of popu- 
- lation there is so great that figures are misleading, 
unless compared with the population. 

The abuse of our conflicting laws and the un- 
certainty to which they expose our people are very 
serious. But the real gravity of the situation is in 
the almost universal prevalence of divorce in all 
parts of the country, both in the city and in rural 
communities, though generally somewhat less in the 
latter than in the former. 

Apparently more divorces in this country occur 
in families where there are very few or no children 
and at the other extreme, when children are very © 
numerous. The latter fact is due probably to the 
desertion by fathers of very large families among 
the lower classes. 

Divorces are very much fewer in all other parts 
of the world than they are in the United States. 
As a rule, the divorce rate in the United States is 
several times greater than in Europe. There are 
courts of divorce in all of nearly 3000 counties of 
the United States. A single divorce Court exists 
in England; one in each of the 28 judicial districts 
of Germany; while in France there is one in each 
of the 79 departments. 

The strong legislative movement for greater free- 
dom of divorce of the past Century has been suc- 
ceeded in many jurisdictions by a somewhat reac- 
tionary tendency. Improved marriage laws have 
also helped in the matter of divorce. 

But the divorce evil is a serious menace to this 
country. The problem of uniformity of divorce 
laws is a vexed question; and the value of national 
legislation under Constitutional Amendment, in 
restricting the number of divorces, is to be 
doubted. Moreover, there are many other ob- 
stacles in the way. The getting of three-fourths of 
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the States to consent to it and of enforcing it in 
locations where public sentiment would be hostile, 
is a difficult question; and there are other serious 
problems connected with trying to obtain uniform- 
ity of divorce laws. 

There is a profound and wide-spread social 
movement going on, beneath the great variety of 
law, religion and other conditions through which 
this movement finds expression, and which is most 
marked in the United States. Until recently, and 
even now, divorce has been treated chiefly in its le- 
gal or ecclesiastical phases. This treatment has 
also been individualistic to a degree. That is, both 
Church and State have regarded chiefly the two 
individuals directly concerned, with some consider- 
ation of the interests of the Church and State. But 
the family has been almost entirely overlooked. 
The growth of social science, however, is gradually 
but surely changing the discussion of divorce. For 
from this point of approach it is soon perceived 
that the family is the real object of study, and that 
marriage and divorce, as well as other of its inci- 
dents, are acts formative or destructive of the fam- 
ily. This puts the subject on a new ground. The 
scientific analysis of the present social order shows 
how the monogamous family embodied in the home 
has become to the social structure what the cell is 
to the human body. For the question of divorce 
compels us to ask: “What is marriage? What is the 
family? How far does the family, in its structure 
and principles enter inte the national constitution 
of a people? Can we hold to theories of the family 
which we repudiated in our treatment of the State? 
Can democracy be allowed to go to the extreme of 
individualism, and end in the dissolution of the 
State and the family by mutual consent?’ Most 
of the discussons of former years in religious 
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circles in this country, and even now, have not got 
much beyond the old method of the treatment of 
divorce as the chief concern of two individuals, 
through the application of the precepts of indi- 
vidual morality. But the scientific study of so- 
ciety which has come about and rapidly spread in 
our higher educational institutions within the last 
30 years, has forced a considerable change already. 
It is too early to predict definite results, though 
the movement is one of great promise for the 
future. (The New International Encyclopedia. ) 

That marriage at present fails in its main pur- 
pose is lamentable true, yet, in so failing, is it right 
that the union should be continued, or a separation 
take place, or a divorce be granted? The question 
would seem to be not impossible though difficult of 
solution. If aman and woman enter the state of 
matrimony, and find after a time that through de- 
ceit, hypocrisy, intrigue or force, one or other de- 
velopes qualities that tend to debase, degrade, and 
make miserable a human life, instead of elevating, 
ennobling, and making happy two human lives, 
then it is only right that a divorce or at least a 
Separation take place. Anything that is an ob- 
stacle to the individuals attainment of happiness, 
in this life, should be avoided or removed, if pos- 
sible—provided it does not conflict with the rights, 
privileges and happiness of others. A wife, there- 
fore, who although doing all that she can do to 
make her married life one of enjoyment and con- 
scientious duty, is nevertheless abused, maltreated 
or wronged in the many ways that sordid, licenti- 
ous, brutal or covetous husbands may demonstrate, 
is perfectly justified by the laws of nature, if not 
by the laws of man, in separating from such a hus 
band. The same argument applies with equal force 
to the man when his wife is the transgressor. If 
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there is a family of children, this seriously compli- 
cates matters, 

Yet, though we believe divorce to be a necessity 
under certain circumstances, we do not believe 
that it is right for either the divorced man or 
woman to marry again. The subject is too deep to 
go into all its details here; but let us look briefly 
at the prime cause for this great proportion of 
mismated marriages and the subsequent divorces, 
and the possible prevention of these evils. 

Primarily there stands out boldly the selfishness 
and sexuality (coupled with ignorance of physio- 
logical laws) of human beings in the choice of life- 
companions. 

As a preventive to mismated marriages, laws 
should be enacted that would reduce the number 
of persons authorized to perform the marriage 
ceremony. Those authorized persons, before being 
allowed to unite persons applying for a license to 
marry, should require sworn proof: (1) That 
the man and woman have arrived at _ the 
proper ages (which proper ages are recorded 
in a previous chapter); (2) That they are 
mutually willing to be married; (3) That they 
furnish evidence of good character and good 
health, free from communicable disease, inherited 
or acquired (venereal disease, physical and mental 
defects, etc.) ; (4) That they produce evidence that 
they have never heretofore been married and sub- 
sequently divorced; (the consent of the parents or 
guardians might or might not be deemed necessary, 
depending on whether the laws allowed children 
to marry),—and finally that the violation of any 
of these requirements be promptly followed by a 
penalty, which should fit the offense and be en- 
forced by the proper authorities. 

At any rate, if the above precautions were taken 
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—together with good faith and good judgment of 
the Divorce Courts, and better education of the 
masses concerning the laws of nature—many if not 
all of the evils of mismated marriages and subse- 
quent divorces would probably gradually disap- 
pear, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


UNDESIRABLE CHILD HABITS AND THEIR CORRECTION 


MoTueERS of young children are often greatly 
troubled about certain habits a child may have or 
acquire, and are at a loss how to correct 
them. Tendencies toward thinking and acting in 
peculiar ways are called habits, and are the out- 
growth of training and experience. They are not 
inherited. Children begin to form habits at birth 
and go on through life, forming them quickly and 
easily in youth and more slowly and with difficulty 
as the years advance. The oftener the act is re- 
peated or the thought is indulged in the more last- 
ing the habit becomes. Since habit formation be- 
gins early and is more or less constant through life 
it is of great importance that emphasis be placed 
upon the establishment of desirable habits. 

Many parents do not realize that such mental 
attitudes as fear of the dark, excessive shyness and 
temper tantrams are conditions which should no 
more be handled by the usual “don’t” than should 
every case of sickness be treated with castor oil. 
A young child has certain characteristics that 
make the acquiring of new habits easy. For one 
thing he is suggestible; that is, he accepts without 
reasoning about it anything which comes from a 
person he looks up to. Again, a child naturally 
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tends to imitate the words, actions, and attitudes 
of the people around him, and this makes it of the 
greatest importance that older people furnish him 
the kind of models they want to have copied. Fur- 
thermore, a child wants to please those he loves 
and wants to have them say so. At first it is only 
father or mother or some one in the immediate fam- 
ily whose good opinion he wants. Then it is the 
kindergarten or school teacher. Finally, at 9 or 
10, the praise or blame of his playmates or the 
gang leader concerns him more than anything else. 
When this stage is reached parents should not be 
disheartened and think that their boy is develop- 
ing into a black sheep. It is a perfectly natural 
stage which children pass through which calls only 
for greater care in the selection of wholesome com- 
panions. 

This attitude of concern regarding what other 
people think is a force that parents may use in de- 
veloping right conduct. Rarely is a child found 
who does not care for the approval of some one, 
and training should make a child realize that it is 
to his advantage to win approbation for desirable 
acts. Praise for unselfishness, kindness, and gen- 
eral consideration for others tends to perpetuate 
that type of conduct. 

This, and the following methods suggested for 
the treatment of undesirable child habits, are 
taken from a bulletin which has recently been is- 
sued by the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., written by Dr. 
D. A. Thom, an authority on mental hygiene. It 
may be obtained by writing to the above Children’s 
Bureau. 

Enuresis or Incontenence of Urine (Bed- 
wetting).—Before starting to treat enuresis as 
an undesirable habit it is necessary to elimi- 
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nate, so far as possible, every organic cause. 
Conditions affecting the bladder, acute infiam- 
mations, and calculi (stone-like concretions) are 
the most common cause. Local irritation 
as of clothing, an adherent foreskin, phimosis 
(elongation of the foreskin), or a narrow 
opening should also be considered. Rectal irrita- 
tions, due to worms or fissures are important. In- 
continence of urine is not infrequently associated 
with a highly concentrated acid urine, where the 
fiuid intake has been insufficient, or the enuresis 
may be brought about by an increased intake, which 
naturally increases the amount of fluid to be ex- 
creted. The more general conditions, anemia, mal- 
nutrition, and an unstable nervous system (of 
which enuresis is only a symptom) should receive 
proper consideration. 

After all these organic conditions have been eli- 
minated there remains a large group of cases 
which are dependent upon faulty habit formation 
for their cause and persistence. Even in those 
cases where definite physical causes have been 
found and eliminated, the condition may persist 
from habit. 

Enuresis may occur both day and night. It oc- 
curs in both sexes with about the same frequency. 
It may begin in infancy and last until the sixth or 
seventh year, or longer, or it may cease at the end of 
the first year with the condition returning at in- 
definite periods and lasting from a few days to a 
few months at a time. Doctors Holt and Howland 
state, “In most cases the condition is purely habit, 
often associated with other habits which indicate 
an unstable or highly susceptible nervous system.” 

There are a few generalizations that may be 
made about every case. There should be estab- 
lished a régime which eliminates, so far as pos- 
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sible, any demand for excessive mental] strain. The 
child should have a simple, bland diet and definite 
hours of sleep. Routine measures should be insti- 
tuted to avoid constipation and to stimulate free 
elimination through sources other than the kidneys. 
One of the first and most important steps in the 
treatment of enuresis is to interest the child in 
making an effort to overcome the habit. This is 
rarely brought about through punishment, but fre- 
quently by appealing to the child’s love of appro- 
bation. The chart system has been used with gra- 
tifying sucess in cases of enuresis. Not only does 
it keep a definite record of the child’s achievement 
during the interval when he is not under observa- 
tion, but in a way it serves as a motive for the ef- 
fort needed to overcome the habit. The child keeps 
his own chart, makes a mark for each day and 
night of success, and over each mark is placed a 
star. Suggestion, just as the child is going to 
sleep at night has worked well in a certain group 
of cases. The mother sits down by the bedside of 
the child and just as he is about to fall asleep she 
has him repeat over and over again. “I am not 
going to wet the bed.” This suggestive treatment 
is almost identical with hypnotism, which has been 
used successfully in many adult cases and lends it- 
self quite easily to home treatment. 

Masturbation or Self-abuse. — Mothers of prob- 
lem children not infrequently say that the habit of 
masturbation began at such an early date in the 
life of the child that they are unable to tell just 
when it did start. Recently the mother of a one 
year old child said that ever since birth “he has 
handled himself.” These statements bear witness 
to the fact that the child is capable of being sexu- 
ally excited, and in many cases becomes aware that 
pleasurable sensations may be aroused by mani- 
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pulating the genitals. This awareness is usually 
brought about by external stimulation such as may 
take place in giving the child a bath or the vari- 
ous irritations arising from uncleanliness, tight 
clothing, or, quite accidentally, by the rather min- 
ute investigation the child makes of his own body; 
and all too frequently by older children, who 
through curiosity about sex, make investigation oi 
smaller children. In certain cases sexual precocity 
has been deliberately stimulated by irresponsible 
nursemaids. 

It is not desired to convey the impression that 
masturbation in the great majority of children be- 
gins at any such early date. When it does begin in 
these immature years it invariably lasts but a 
short time, recurring again between the ages of 10 
and 14. During this period it is so common that 
Dr. William White states that a transitory period 
of masturbation about the age of puberty is prob 
ably quite normal. 

The masturbating act is usually carried on by 
irritating the external genitals with the hand, but 
only recently a little girl, just over two years of 
age, was seen who was using a small stick to irri- 
tate the genitals. The act is often complicated by 
other manipulations which apparently add to the 
pleasure. Thumb-sucking, rectal irritation, and 
rubbing the navel are the most common manifesta- 
tions, and any of these acts may be performed 
alone to the satisfaction of the child. 

Visits to the toilet are often events of great 
interest to children and it is not infrequent to find 
that it is only at these times that masturbation oc- 
curs. Not only are their own visits to the toilet 
but those of the adult members of the household 
of interest. One little girl was brought to the 
clinic on account of her interest in seeing people 
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mude. She was accustomed to secret herself be- 
hind the bed or in the closet or peep through the 
keyhole and put many other ingenious schemes in- 
to operation to see any of the adult members of 
the family nude. 

Other children are unduly sensitive about 
being in the presence of any member of the family 
while disrobing and at a very early age are what 
we commonly term “prudish” regarding the prob- 
lem of sex. 

Most of these youngsters, from a therapeutic 
point of view, fall into two groups: (1) Those whe 
cling very tenaciously to those pleasures and in 
fact all the pleasures of their lives; and (2) the 
group which gives them up with little reluctance. 
Members of the latter group need little or noth- 
ing more than to have their energizing forces subli- 
miated along some more desirable path, and little 
stress need be laid on the undesirable habit itself 
but rather upon the development of some new in- 
terest. The treatment must be outlined to cover 
not a few days or a week, but rather a period of 
several weeks. The parent’s fears and anxieties 
over the outcome of the habit should be allayed so 
that they can carry out the treatment without un- 
due emotion. All that is usually required in such 
cases is attracting the child’s attention when he is 
in the act of performing the undesirable habit, 
with a picture or a game, or by making an effort to 
interest him in what the parent is doing at the 
moment or utilizing other methods which require 
ingenuity, such as directing the child’s attention to 
some situation, even though it be only of passing 
interest but sufficiently unique to hold his atten- 
tion for the moment. The habit, of itself, gradu- 
ally subsides. These cases are never of the secre- 
tive type that masturbates only in seclusion, for 
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in these early years they have not reached the stage 
when they appreciate the asocial quality of the act, 
and, as said before, parents may be assured that 
no undue anxiety regarding these cases is justified 
if the child is directed with intelligence. 

The cases which present the most difficult prob- 
lems for treatment are those of children who turn 
to masturbation only when they are in unhappy or 
despondent moods. They find this habit a source 
of comfort which is always at hand. Children turn 
to thumb sucking especially at night as a means of 
inducing sleep, just as many adults indulge in mas- 
turbation, not because there is any particular sex 
urge at the time but because they state that there 
is a general indescribable feeling of unrest, both 
physical and mental, which can be subdued if sex 
feeling sufficiently strong can be stimulated. And 
even in these adolescent and adult cases the act 
of masturbation is not carried out to its comple- 
tion. 

The most practical method of treatment is as 
follows: 


1. Careful physical examination to determine if 
there are any definite sources of irritation. 

2. Absolute cleanliness. 

3. Closest knowledge of those with whom 
the child is making the most intimate con- 
tacts. 

4. Knowing the child well enough to be able to 
understand his moods fairly well and appre- 
ciating the fact that masturbation is fre- 
quently sought as a retreat from unhap- 
piness 

5. Allaying the fears and anxiety of the par- 
ents and making them appreciate that the 
dangers to the physical and mental being of 
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the child are more apt to come from injudi- 
cious treatment than from the habit itself. 

In any attempt to dispense with an undesirable 
habit something must be substituted for that which 
has been taken away. Not only must approval re- 
place disapproval, pleasure replace pain, reward 
replace punishment, but some very definite tan- 
gible way for sublimating energy must be presen- 
ted to the child and presented in such a way that 
it can be utilized. 

Considerable experience has shown that mechan- 
ical appliances which are used for restraining 
children are of little value unless the child is at an 
age when he can fully appreciate why the re- 
straint is being used and a state of mind can be 
developed in which he is quite willing to cooperate 
instead of resenting. If restraint is used forcibly 
the situation resolves itself into an open bat- 
tle between the child and the parents in which 
both are doomed to lose; for invariably the child 
clings to the undesirable habit in spite of these 
drastic measures. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A Perrecr MARRIED LIFE 


ASSUMING the husband and wife to have been 
united under the conditions mentioned, it should 
hardly be necessary to say much concerning the 
heading of this chapter, for they would then live 
an harmonious and lovable married life. 

But unfortunately, where one couple is thus 
united, there are a hundred thousand or more that 
are not; and, as an almost certain result, there fol- 
lows unhappiness in some one or other of its de- 
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velopments. Now, if those married but not mated 
would notice and follow a few plain, generally ap- 
plicable, and easily observed rules, they would do 
much toward mitigating the many trials that har- 
ass married life as exemplified at the present time. 

In the choosing of husbands and wives, it must 
be patent to all observing persons that selfishness 
and egotism largely predominate with the vast 
majority of human-kind. After a few days of wed- 
ded bliss after the glamor that attaches itself to 
the honey-moon, is exhausted—idiocyneracies of 
habit and character that neither admire or desire 
show themselves in each of the parties; and it may 
be, and does often happen, that in a comparatively 
short time a separation or divorce is secured on ac- 
count of “incompatibility.” It is a noticeable fact, 
moreover, that the same parties who have rushed 
out of one unhappy union on account of incompata- 
bility of temper, are just as ready, as a rule, to rush 
into another marriage, quite as imprudent as the 
one they escaped from. 

The first great requirement necessary in those 
whose desire is for a perfect married life, is that 
husband and wife come to a definite and conclusive 
understanding regarding reasonable and control- 
led sex relations. The faithful observance of this 
rule is one of the fundamental requirements in a 
successful married life. A life of self-restraint is pre- 
eminently a true and noble life while a life of sexual 
license and excess leads very far from the union of 
two “hearts that beat as one.” It should be conceded 
by the husband that with the wife should rest the 
question as to the time she wished to accept the 
sacred trust of maternity. If it can be agreed upon 
between the husband and wife that they will en- 
deavor, by the best efforts of their nature, to live 
a reasonable sex life, they will have made a long 
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step in the direction of growth toward a perfect 
married life. 

Of great assistance to the just observance of this 
rule of self-restraint between husband and wife, is 
the occupying of separate beds. The modern 
“twin-beds” are infinitely preferable to the old- 
fashioned “double-bed,” for husband and wife, as 
well as more sanitary for other members of a fam- 
ily who occupy one sleeping room. 

Especially should wives, when they imagine 
their husbands have slighted or ill-used them, avoid 
recounting their troubles to some “dear friend,” 
who, in nine cases out of ten, will so argue the sub- 
ject as to make the wife really begin to think of 
possible separation. The only sensible way is to go 
directly to the husband, and in a quiet manner to 
tell him her supposed grievances. It may be, and 
is often true, that the husband is entirely ignorant 
of the pain or trouble he is inflicting, and only re- 
quires his attention drawn to the fact to prevent 
a repetition. 

Absolute perfection, of course, is not to be ex- 
pected. To look for such perfection in a husband 
or wife is absurd. We all have our faults, failings 
and back-slidings. Some of these are infinitesimal, 
and capable of being remedied by earnest endeavor ; 
while others are so glaring and positive in their 
character as to be an actual deformity of soul. The 
small faults—the disputes, the differences of 
opinion, the sudden fits of temper, etc., the ex- 
plosives, so to speak, of imperfect human nature, 
these, husbands and wives are urgently advised to 
strive to avoid. It is astonishing how, with the 
great majority of mankind, and especially woman- 
kind, little trifies, little troubles, little pains will 
cut so much deeper and last so much longer than 
would any great wrong. When anything has oc- 
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curred that appears in the remotest way to dis- 
turb the harmony of married life, immediately 
should the party at fault make a full and open 
confession. It is hard for some to do this—espe- 
cially men—but it is the only true way of repara- 
tion. Confess and promise to try not to repeat the 
offense. 


Closely allied to a man’s disposition or “tem- 
per,” as also the woman’s, is the food they eat and 
the stomach they put it into. There is no doubt 
that in thousands of cases, from the baby up to the 
father, these offenses of disposition, in the mem- 
bers of a family, are caused by indigestion, badly 
cooked food and unhygienic or unbalanced diet— 
placed in a stomach for digestion and assimilation 
that is irritable, worn out and incapable of 
promptly converting the mess sent down, into 
blood and tissue—these produce in his mind a state 
of war rather than peace with all mankind and 
with his wife and family in particular. 


Another requirement, in those who desire a 
pleasureable married life is employment. It is 
necessary to our existence that we work. Work, 
rest and recreation are essential to health, happi- 
ness, and both physical and mental growth. Now 
if a wife be of the class termed “lazy,” and espe- 
cially if she be of the fashionable-lazy variety, fam- 
ily quarrels, with their attendant worries and per- 
haps eventual separation, are as sure to follow as 
the night the day. If a man or woman have not 
sufficient physical or mental work to keep them 
employed during the day, mischief will surely re- 
sult. 

In the doing of work, great care must be taken 
not to overlook its legitimate object. Work, as a 
road to wealth only, a fortune, and retirement, 
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runs contrary to the teachings of the Bible, what- 
ever worldly persons may think about it. 

“The great aim of the mass of mankind is, to 
get money enough ahead to make them ‘comfort- 
able’; and yet reflection will convince us that 
money will never purchase ‘comfort,’ only the 
means of it. A man may be ‘comfortable’ without 
a dollar; but to be so, he must have the right dis- 
position—that is, a heart and a head in the right 
place. There are some persons who are lively, and 
cheerful and good-natured, kind and forbearing in 
a state of poverty, which leans upon the toil of to- 
day for to-night’s supper and the morning’s break- 
fast. Such a disposition would exhibit the same 
loving qualities in a palace or on a throne. 

“Every day we meet with persons who in their 
families are cross, ill-natured, dissatisfied, finding 
fault with everybody and everything—whose first 
greeting in the breakfast room is a complaint, 
whose conversation seldom fails to end in an enu- 
meration of difficulties and hardships, and whose 
last word at night is an angry growl. If you can 
get such persons to reason on the subject, they will 
acknowledge that there is some ‘want’ at the bot- 
tom of it; the ‘want’ of a better house, a finer dress, 
a more handsome equipage, a more dutiful child, 
a more provident husband, a more cleanly or sys- 
tematic wife. At one time it is a ‘wretched cook,’ 
which stands between them and the sun; or a lazy 
house-servant, or an impertinent chauffeur. Such 
persons may feel assured that people who cannot 
make themselves really comfortable in any one set 
of ordinary circumstances, would not be so under 
any other. A man who has a canker eating out his 
heart, will carry it with him wherever he goes; and 
if it be a spiritual canker, whether of envy, hab- 
itual discontent, unbridled ill-nature, it would go 
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with the gold, and rust out all its brightness. 
Whatever a man is to-day with a last dollar, he 
will be, radically and essentially, to-morrow with 
a million, unless the heart is changed. Whatever of 
an undesirable disposition a man has to-day with- 
out money, he will have to-morrow to an exagger- 
ated extent, unless the heart be changed—the 
miser will become more miserly; the drunkard 
more drunken; the debauchee more debauched; the 
fretful still more complaining. Hence, the striking 
wisdom of the Scripture injunction that all our 
ambitions should begin with this: ‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness”’—that is 
to say, that if you are not comfortable, not happy 
now, under the circumstances which surround you, 
and wish to be more comfortable, more happy, your 
first step should be to seek a change of heart, of 
disposition, and then the other things will follow 
—without the greater wealth!” 

The wife, equally with the husband, should 
guard with jealous care, all secrets of homelife. 
Many wives have the faculty of going around 
among their neighbors and exposing—often in a 
greatly magnified form—every little event that 
transpires between inmates of her household—a 
most reprehensible practice. Consider all the 
troubles, differences and irritations, be they great 
or small, as inviolate secrets, known only to your 
husband and yourself. 

To a newly-married couple, it is a necessity, as a 
rule, to their happiness that in commencing home- 
life everybody be excluded therefrom—mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, aunts, etc., who should 
not be allowed to help make up the household. 
The presence of any one or more of these relatives 
prevents, in a thousand ways, the growth into in a 
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true married life. Mothers-in-law especially, have 
a reputation for starting little troubles and differ- 
ences between husband and wife. Of course, there 
are mothers and mothers-in-law, who are noble ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but they are rare. 

Let the married adopt and follow these hints; 
let them exercise common sense, Sympathy, sensi- 
bility and benevolence toward each other; let them 
wear the garb of modesty and delicacy, cheerful- 
ness and contentment; let them grow into a love of 
domestic life; let them have children and love 
them; let them ever exercise the spirit of self-de- 
nial, mutual concessions and forbearances; let 
them ever observe order and system, neatness and 
industry, economy and frugality; let them ever . 
exercise the true and pure that is in them—and 
there is every reason to believe that they should be 
able to secure a happy married life, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A H®ALTHY AND HAPpPpy HOME 


THE natural desire of every happily married 
couple is to have a healthy and happy home—an 
ideal home with a family of children. 

One of the most pressing needs of America at 
present is better home-making, and the fulfillment 
of that need is chiefly in the hands of the married, 
the founders of the family. 

The one great problem in home-making is wide- 
spread elementary education, and especially health 
education—education in the science of life. Owing 
to the changed conditions since the war, particu- 
larly among members of the younger generation, 
and the moral sagging generally consequent upon 
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- all great evolutions, the children and youths of the 
present day are more exposed to temptation, and, 
above all, to the dangers of the sex evils than per- 
haps young people ever were in the history of this 
country. The homes of America are facing the most 
important crisis, the biggest emergency they have 
yet encountered in the fight against the hidden 
enemies of immorality and disease. Because of the 
continued ignorance of the masses, and the foolish 
secrecy and prudery regarding the subject of sex, 
largely the result of lack of education in the home, 
these enemies are spreading in our midst. 

The need for sex education is more urgent today: 
than it has ever been. In the cities and villages 
and in the homes of the American people, there re- 
main lurking insidious destroyers of women and 
children, whose toll of victims, in the long years of 
peace, is far greater and more terrible than all the 
victims of the great World War. These secret ene- 
mies of civilization are the social diseases. The 
ravage of innocents must stop. 

The responsibilities of the married, and espe- 
cially of parents to their children, to guard them 
from these evils and train and guide them into the 
paths of safety, are therefore greater now than 
ever before. Sex education is essential for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the health of the 
young; and it is the duty of all parents to inform 
themselves on this subject. But sex education de- 
mands more than mere sex information—it re- 
quires character building as well as health pro- 
tection. 

Parents are the proper persons to instruct their 
children regarding the science of life, and the 
home fis the ideal place to give such instruction. 
This home education should begin with the child 
and be continued until he becomes an adult. It 
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may be supplemented by instruction in the school; 
but whether given at home or in school, along with 
the teachings of knowledge and science must be 
combined those of veligion and morality—facts 
plus ideals. 

Would you intentionally close the door on those 
who come to do business with you, or who offer to 
help you in a time of need? “Certainly not,” you 
Say. 
Yet, that is virtually what you do when Educa- 
tion tries to enter your house with a valuable prop- 
oSition or a much-needed offering of assistance, 
and cannot do so because all your lines of commu- 
nication are otherwise occupied. 

Health education is a main door to your house— 
a door that is becoming more and more used every 
day. Sex education opens the way for vast possibi- 
lities to enter—a door that leads to the physical, 
mental and moral development of yourself and 
children, and the present and future welfare of 
your State and community. 

Here is your chance to invest in the safest prop- 
osition for you on earth—a healthy and happy 
home. Stocks and bonds may go up or down; 
banks may fail; but your savings, invested in a 
healthy and happy home, means not only the 
cheapest and best-paying investment you can make 
at this time, but assures you of peace and quiet in 
your old age, with comforts and enjoyments in the 
meantime, and, in addition, guarantees you the 
health, happiness and usefulness of your children 
and grandchildren. 

The home to which we have reference is a house 
not built with hands, nor is it constructed of brick, 
stone or wood. It is the living human body. Our 
bodies may be regarded as houses which have 
been left to us in trust by our parents and grand- 
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parents. They are wonderfully made and admir- 
ably equipped with most perfect automatic appli- 
ances—pure blood, strong bones and muscles, 
delicate nerves, marvelous organs, and all the 
necessary working parts to make them most 
useful and agreeable to us—but they are not in- 
tended only for our temporary use and enjoyment, 
to live in for our brief span of life, and then let de- 
eay, but to keep in such good repair, clean and un- 
defiled, that they may serve as healthy and happy 
homes also for those who come after us. This is a 
sacred trust imposed upon us, for the faithful exe- 
cution of which we shall be held strictly account- 
able. For when we die we shall be expected to leave 
to our descendants a heritage equally as good or 
better than we received, of pure clean blood, strong 
bodies and well-balanced minds—which is the rich- 
est heritage anyone can receive or leave behind 
him. 

Heredity, or the transmission of physical and 
mental qualities from parents to their offspring, 
lies at the foundation of health. So that if our 
heredity has been good, and we leave the same or 
a better foundation of health to our children, then 
indeed have we and they been blest; their life struc- 
ture, so to speak, will have been founded upon 
rock. But, if on the other hand, our heredity has 
been poor, or if our forefathers have weakened 
by vice, dissipation, or excesses of any kind, then 
our children will start life with a serious handicap 
—on a foundation of sand. 

Yet, even a poor heredity may often be greatly 
strengthened. A weak and sickly body at birth is 
frequently capable of being improved by care and 
diligence in the observance of nature’s laws. These 
laws are comparatively easy to follow, but they 
are inexorable, Punishment for the transgression 
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of nature’s laws is inevitably visited upon the 
transgressor — severe punishment, which may af- 
fect not only the present but future generations. 
The greatest service any one can do in the world, 
therefore, is the bearing and rearing of children of 
good heredity improved by good instruction and 
environment. 


Let vigilance be our watchword. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety, especially in the found- 
ing and making of a healthy and happy home. 

One of the foremost conditions in home-making 
is the management of children, and the duty that 
parents owe their families in the good example they 
set by themselves leading an exemplary life—by 
practising what they preach. 


One hears a great deal now-a-days about the dif- 
ficulty of rearing and managing children—that 
boys especially are so much worse behaved than 
formerly. This is not the fact. “Boys will be 
boys,” of course, now as ever; but they are really 
no worse than they always were. Or, as R. K. At- 
kinson, of the Sage Foundation would more kindly 
express it—they are just as good as they ever were. 
If more frequently than formerly they get classed 
as “juvenile delinquents” in the cities, he says, it 
is because they are deprived of almost all opportu- 
nities for the innocent display of their adventurous 
and militant qualities inherited from innumer- 
able ancestors through the ages. This is a plau- 
sible theory, but some of us who were not brought 
up in the cities can remember that the country 
boys, however it may be now, were not invariably 
any too innocent, and that some of their pranks 
would often have been described as juvenile delin- 
quency, if that term had then been invented. But 
who thinks boys are worse now than in other days? 
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Nobody, probably, except those who never were 
boys or have forgotten what they knew. 

Wake up, fathers and mothers, from the trance 
into which you seem to have hypnotised yourselves. 
You cannot expect young people, boys or girls, to 
pay much attention to your reproofs and admoni- 
tion, in these days, hearing virtues praised, when 
they see the opposite being practiced in the home. 
The younger generation today are not to be fooled. 
What can be expected of children whose parents 
fail in the necessary good example, and whose 
homes lack the requisite moral atmosphere to guide 
and direct their personality and character? 

As Dr. Thom says in his excellent bulletin on 
child management, pre-school age, already re- 
ferred to: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the great major- 
ity of parents have been endowed with what may 
be termed the parental instinct, and a sufficient in- 
tellect to rear their offspring for ages past in such 
a way as to fit them for the society in which they 
were born without outside assistance, it must be 
recognized that there are no small number of 
inadequate personalities—the so-called misfits in 
life—whose failure may be attributed directly to 
their social heritage. 

“In any study of environment it is absolutely 
essential to have the fullest details possible re- 
garding the personality of the individuals with 
whom the child comes into intimate contact. The 
home may be regarded as the workshop in which 
the personality of the child is being developed ; 
and the personalities of the parents will make up, 
to a very large extent, the mental atmosphere in 
which the child has to live. This mental atmo- 
sphere may easily become contaminated and quite 
as dangerous to the mental life of the child as 
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scarlet fever or diphtheria would be to his physical 
well-being. Faulty habits are invariably due to the 
imitation of bad examples. Yet one is quite safe in 
saying that the imitation of the bad examples is 
frequently not so dangerous to the child’s mental 
life as the way in which the indiscretion is treated 
by the parents. 

“Parents who contribute largely to the inade- 
quate development of the personality of their chil- 
dren may be divided into well-defined groups. 
There is the mother, worn and wearied by her rou- 
tine household cares, who tries to supplement the 
family income by putting in a few hours in hard 
work, scrubbing floors, washing, etc., when she 
should be in bed and who has little energy, either 
physical or mental, left for her children’s welfare. 
Contrast her with the work-avoiding, duty shirk- 
ing, pleasure-loving mother, who feels that her 
duty is ended at the birth of the child and turns 
over her responsibilities to a nurse maid. Again 
there is the mother with most excellent intentions 
whose interest is apt to defeat its very purpose. 
Usually she is over solicitious and caters to every 
whim and desire of the child. All too frequently 
she is emotionally unstable, and the child soon 
finds out that there are no definite rules and regu- 
lations about discipline. What is condoned today 
is punished tomorrow; and in spite of ability to 
adjust rapidly, he finds it difficult or impossible to 
follow a consistent line of conduct. There is no 
situation more pathetic for both mother and child 
than that which confronts the mentally defective 
mother who is doing the best she can with what she 
has and yet is failing and recognizing her own 
failures. 

“So far only the mother has been considered, but 
it must not be forgotten that at the end of the day 
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the father is introduced into the family circle; and 
he may spread peace and harmony where chaos 
was wont to prevail, or he may disrupt and render 
chaotic that which was peaceful. The stern, righte- 
ous, rigid father, who dominates the household by 
fear, is most undesirable in the environment. Yet 
the child is not to be envied who has a quick-tem- 
pered impulsive parent who deals out a word and 
a blow, the blow coming first. Lucky is the child 
who does not have his discipline handed out by 
some emotionally unstable parent, often in an ex- 
tremely erratic manner. 

“Needless to say, the foregoing types fail to fur- 
nish the child with that companionship which he 
needs most. Cheerfulness, affection, kindly con- 
sideration, frankness, and honesty in answering 
questions, with the idea of developing freedom in 
speech and action uninhibited by the fear of pun- 
ishment or silent contempt, manners and speech 
that are not forbidding—all these tend to play a 
part in the development of the personality of the 
child that can not be overestimated.” 

Regarding the management of older children, 
even though parents may lead exemplary lives 
themselves, according to their old-fashioned ideas, 
they must not for a moment imagine that their 
sons and daughters are any different from all other 
boys and girls of their day and generation. Nor 
should they deceive themselves into believing that 
they can prevent their doing things all the other 
boys and girls do. You can not keep a boy tied to 
his mother’s apron string, nor a girl shut up in the 
house with her dolls as in a hermetically-sealed jar 
—untouched by all the waves of passion that serge 
around young people today—until you are ready 
to release them from bondage. Just forget that 
you ever thought you could enforce implicit obe- 
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dience on a son or daughter, and that he or she 
would be but clay in your hands. It is no longer 
enough to say, “Go!” and they do it; today the bet- 
ter way is to say, “Come! and let us talk the mat- 
ter over together.” 

Make companions of your children and thus gain 
their confidence. Train, don’t try to force them to 
do what you think right. Give them proofs and rea- 
sons rather than reproofs and admonitions. Proofs 
will often succeed in guiding adolescent youths to 
right thought and conduct, when reproofs may stir 
up a spirit of opposition. See that your children 
have healthful amusements and out-door recreation 
and especially wholesome companionship. Good- 
ness need not be synonomous with dullness. Enter 
with them, whenever possible, into their sports and 
amusements, and make friends with their acquaint- 
ances, inviting them occasionally into your home. 
How are you to guide and safeguard your children, 
if you do not know what they are doing or with 
whom they associate? 

The cry is loud that young people are going from 
bad to worse. If so, whose fault is it? Largely, 
that of the parents. The elements of character- 
building are missing that make for a good citizen. 
How can the precious virtues of respect for law, 
honesty, truth, kindness, purity of mind and clean- 
liness of body be obtained unless these ideals be 
lived and taught in the home? Therefore, live and 
teach these high ideals to your children. It is of 
no avail to say that young people are all right and 
that it is the manners and customs which have 
changed. There are, to be sure, as many well-bal- 
anced, healthy and happy young people who are 
living clean and wholesome lives as ever before; 
but they are the few and chosen and come from 
fortunate families. 
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The health education of the growing child is of 
the utmost importance. This should include in- 
struction in sex hygiene. The  responsibil- 
ity of parents in this matter cannot be overlooked. 
They should make every effort to inform them- 
selves thoroughly on this subject so that they may 
give their children proper sex instruction—begin- 
ning at the time when the child asks the first ques- 
tions about sex, and certainly before he enters 
school. 

Before the girl begins to develope into woman- 
hood, and before the boy begins to develop into 
manhood, the changes that are to take place should 
be explained. 

It is especially important that girls of this age 
should be taught how to care for themselves dur- 
ing the monthly periods. Boys should know that 
they owe a duty to their girl friends to keep them 
safe from harm. 

By the time the boy reaches the age of adoles- 
cence, he should be given some definite knowledge 
of the sex diseases. When the girl is exposed to the 
dangers of questionable companions, she, too, 
should be told of the risks of such conduct and the 
seriousness of these diseases. 

The venereal diseases are social assassins. They 
spare neither virtue nor innocence. Why deny the 
existence of an assassin by ignoring his presence? 
Can’st thou slay the Leviathan by disbelieving in 
the monster? If parents realized the extent and 
danger, the vast amount of unhappiness, misery 
and suffering, and the far-reaching effects of the 
venereal diseases, the problem of their suppression 
would be much easier of solution. 

These diseases are preventable, and of all the 
human family, parents are the most deeply in- 
terested in their prevention. As parents, there- 
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fore, it is your special duty to teach your children 
the true facts of sex, viz., that sex life is given us 
not for the gratification of the senses, but for the 
wise purpose of perpetuating the race; that con- 
tinence and chastity are not only compatible with 
health, but before marriage are necessary to health; 
that idleness, stimulating food, overeating, impure 
thoughts, evil associates and alcohol excite the pas- 
sions and lead to infection from sex diseases; that 
purity of mind and cleanliness of body are helpful 
preventives; and that physical exercise and out- 
door life divert the mind as well as strengthen the 
body. They are the best safety-valve for the excess 
of human animalism. 

What then is the remedy for the menace of the 
sex evils? It is this: That we teach our children the 
true facts of sex hygiene; that we train our 
young men to higher ideals of women and mar- 
riage; that we remove from our young women the 
foolish sense of false modesty concerning sex mat- 
ters; that we protect the innocent; that we guard 
the unwary; that we expose the infamous; that we 
have charity for the unfortunate, and pity for the 
sick and suffering. That we educate rather than 
legislate; that we cure rather than scold; that we 
pray rather than scoff. And when the time shall 
have arrived that our Anglo-Saxon prudery and 
civilization shall not inhibit but rather invite free 
discussion on these matters—when such books as 
THp SCIENCE OF A New Lire may be carefully read 
and digested by everybody throughout the country 
—and when general knowledge of the truth about 
sex disease can be finally impressed upon the minds 
of the people—then, and not until then, will there 
be any appreciable relief, any visible let-up, any 
real suppression of the venereal tragedies. 

Let this then be our slogan—let Education be our 
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watchword—for it is the main hope, the only gen- 
erally available remedy, in the prevention of the 
sex evils, this menace that is ever Spreading in our 
midst. Education on broad and open lines—in- 
cluding the teachings of facts plus ideals—can 
alone lead us on the path of safety and make us 
good and noble as well as clean and free. 

In the consummation of this end devoutly to be 
wished, the home plays the most important part, 
and in close connection with the home, the church 
and the school. The secret of the whole problem 
would seem to be better home-making—raising the 
standard of the American home to that of the ideal 
healthy and happy home, and getting people to 
recognize the home as the basis of our national life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONCLUSION 


Truly we live in a momentous time. The old 
world, the one in which we have hitherto lived is 
dead. Its funeral rites were tragically celebrated 
a few years ago in Europe. A new world is being 
born. Those of us who are optimistic, hope and be- 
lieve that the new world is going to be better than 
the old. But we must not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that all our enemies have been defeated. 
There is an everlasting conflict going on between 
good and evil—between health and disease—more 
evident now, perhaps, since the close of the world 
war than ever before. That war apparently ended 
in victory for us; but if we fail to be better on ac- 
count of the war, then it will have been a defeat 
for us as well as for our foes. If all that tremendous 
sacrifice and slaughter does not lead to the better- 
ment of the world, then indeed are faith and hope a 
delusion. 

In the war against Germany we fought to pre- 
serve our homes from the external enemies of mili- 
tarism and rapine. Let us see to it that we are pro- 
tected from the internal enemies of disease and 
misery. If we were ready to die then to defend our 
homes, we should be at least equally ready to live 
now in such a way as to safeguard them. 

The war against germs is one in which no re- 
treat, no peace is possible until victory is com- 
plete. Let us apply the lessons we have learned 
from the war, remembering that mutual assistance 
and co-operation are as essential for success in 
peace as they are in war. It may be taken as a fore- 
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gone conclusion to be recognized as a scientific fact, 
that it is mutual aid and not mutual struggle that 
counts for most in life. We are individuals with 
individual interests, but it is necessary that these 
should be merged to a marked degree in the inter- 
ests that we have mutually with our fellows. All 
our interests, properly speaking, are mutual and 
must stand or fall together. Though made up of 
many units, the strength of our state and country 
is in its collective force. The best results in the 
science of life, as in other affairs of life, can only 
be obtained by mutual assistance and co-operation. 

We live in an age of co-operation, of alliances 
and combinations of all kinds. The whole world is 
awakening to a deeper sense of the true brotherhood 
of man. Witness how unanimously the hands and 
hearts of the nation were extended a few months 
ago in sympathy with which we still trill, to a small 
community under the arctic circle, and also to a 
single individual imprisoned in a Kentucky cave. 
Nome and Floyd Collins dramatized for us the first 
of all human pre-occupations—the instinct of self- 
preservation. But the battle for life against a small 
epidemic at Nome and the struggle to save Floyd 
Collins from his cave prison sink into insignificance 
compared with the great battle, the ceaseless strug- 
gle, that is continuously being waged against all 
infectious disease and for all mankind. 

According to recent statistics, the results of this 
disease campaign are certainly encouraging. The 
death-rate from some of the most frequent and fatal 
attacks of the infectious diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, infantile diarrhea and diphtheria has been 
perceptibly lowered, and, most of all from tubercu- 
losis—the war against the “great white plague” is a 
winning fight. There, is, however, an even more 
insidious and destructive foe still lurking in our 
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midst—a bigger battle is yet to be fought, viz., the 
war against the “great red plague,” venereal dis- 
ease. 

Why should we not seize the opportunity while 
hands are extended and hearts are warm, and at- 
tention generally is aroused to the menace of tuber- 
culosis or “T. B.,” and combine the vast and varied 
forces of doing good, in this other great work of 
moral as well as sanitary importance, by forming a 
permanent national association for the prevention 
and control of venereal disease or “V. D.,” as has 
been done so successfully in T. B. with the full 
belief and conviction that the day will come when 
venereal disease also may be held in check and 
perhaps be finally exterminated? 

But lest we forget the need of keeping fit our- 
selves and helping others to keep fit, let us hearten 
one another; let us look into one another’s faces 
and say, as was said at the beginning of the Keeping 
Fit Campaign and is equally applicable today: 


Keep fit! our battle cry *twas then, 
When keeping fit meant fit to fight— 
To serve as true and loyal men— 
We won, for we were fit and right. 
Keep fit! As all must surely be 
Who win world wars or those of life; 
*Tis nature’s law that victory 
Crowns those who are fittest for the strife. 


Keep fit! Our slogan now in peace, 
‘When keeping fit means fit to work— 
To live so that no dire disease 
Invade our homes and hidden lurk. 
Keep fit! E’en life itself we gave 
To guard those homes from foreign foes; 
Shall we not still keep fit to save 
The same from inner, secret woes? 


Keep fit! To day each man his meed 
Must do and live or fail and die; 
The call has sounded, men take heed! 

Have ears to hear the nation’s cry! 
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Keep fit! A foe to all mankind 
A social plague’s within our gate: 

Be sound in body, sane in mind— 
Keep fit! lest misery be our fate 


Keep fit! It pays--yea, count the cost 
Of being unfit, in worldly worth— 
The waste of vital forces lost, 
Men, women slain, babes mained from birth, 
Keep fit! and gain the greater good, 
Better than wealth, efficiency— 
The priceless heritage of blood— 
A race progressive, clean and free. 


Keep fit! and reap sweet recompense 
Of life well spent and duty done, 
Of conquest over self, defense 
For home and country nobly won. 
Keep fit! and bless’d forever be 
With health and happiness, love God-given— 
Domestic joy’s felicity— 
To lift the soul from earth to heaven, 
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